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There are some marvelous benefits 
ahead for mankind. But along with 
.every benefit will come a whole new 
set of problems. 

Champion is a forward-looking forest 
products company.We plant seeds for a 
living. Seeds that take up to 50 years to 
become mature trees.Therefore, we 
.think a lot about the future of the forest. 
And, of the people who will be around to 
buy our products in the years to come. 

So, during the coming year, in 
' magazine ads like this, we will be dis¬ 
cussing some of the potential cultural 
and sociological impact of future 
technology and change on our gener¬ 
ation, and the generations to come—to 
help you make intelligent choices. 

1 You might say, we’re planting seeds 
of thought for tomorrow. 

The Future is 


In 1926, the man whose invention ultimately 
led to the development of the TV tube said: 
"...commercially and financially I consider 
[ Itelevisionl an impossibility, a development of 
which we need waste little time dreaming.” 

And in 1945, a famous American naval 
i officer said: "That is the biggest fool thing 
we’ve ever done...the latomic! bomb will never 
, go off, and I speak as an expert on explosives.” 

And in 1948, a respected science magazine 
said: "Landing and moving around the moon 
i offers so many serious problems for human 
beings that it may take science another two 
hundred years to lick them.” 

Obviously, no matter what you may hear 
to the contrary, the future is coming. And soon. 

And with it will come incredible change in 
our lives and in the lives of our children and 
grandchildren.This ever-compacting future, 
with its vast and incredible technological 
innovation raises some perplexing questions 
that are important to address now, so as to 
avoid what futurist author Alvin Toffler calls 
"future shock.” 

As a company whose entire being is based 


on the tree, a renewable resource that takes 
from 25 to 50 years to mature, we have always 
been particularly concerned about the pros¬ 
pects of future generations of forests and of 
future generations of people. (It is a sobering 
thought that not many of us in the company 
will be alive when the forests we are preparing 
for the future right now are ready for 
harvesting.) 

To state it simply, as one of our top execu¬ 
tives said recently in a speech, "Out of enlight¬ 
ened self-interest, Champion is a company 
with its roots planted firmly in the future.” 

So it seems only natural for us to raise 
some of the problems and opportunities that 
futurists foresee for the coming generations. 
And to discuss some of the choices that will 
have to be made. 

In the future, in magazine pages like this, 
we will be looking at issues like Access to Life 
Extension, the Social Implications of Changing 
Family Forms, the Effects of Over-Crowding, 
Communications and Culture in the Future, 
Social Values and Market Economics, Environ¬ 
mental Planning and Resource Allocation, 
Growth and Alternatives to Growth, and other 
issues that will impact the generations to come. 

And as futurists foresee new problems, we 
will bring them to these pages too. 

If you believe that the world of tomorrow 
should not be left to chance, send for a free 
copy of a brochure about the critical issues we 
face in the future and a bibliography for 
further reading. Write: 

Champion International Corporation, 

Box 200, Stamford, Connecticut 06921. 


Champion, a forest products company 
with its roots planted firmly in the future. 

We are in the forest products business. We plant 
trees and harvest trees. \Ne make wood and paper And we 
make things out of wood and paper. 

Because we make our living from the forest, 
our success depends, in one way or another, on the future. 
These are our operating divisions that are 
planning for the future 
CHAMPION TIMBERLANDS 
CHAMPION BUILDING PRODUCTS 
CHAMPION PAPERS 

CHAMPION PACKAGING (HOERNER WALDORF) 
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Planting seeds for the future 
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ride, radial performance, and super 
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Now save $7 on the Sears 36 
Battery. It’s loaded with starting 
power and it’s maintenance-free. So 
you don't have to add water under 
normal operating conditions. 
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Notre Dame’s Knute Rockne is a leg¬ 
endary figure, but, as with many great 
men, the truth of his life has been ob¬ 
scured by the haze of time and the ex¬ 
cesses of image-making. To distinguish 
the real Knute Rockne from the myth¬ 
ical version, Senior Writer Coles Phin- 
izy interviewed many of the Rock’s for¬ 
mer players and contemporaries and 
pored over a trove of information in 
Notre Dame’s International Sports and 
Game Research Collection. 

INSPORT, as it is known, was 
founded in 1966 and is located in the 
basement stacks of the Notre Dame li¬ 
brary. Phinizy spent more than two 
weeks perusing Rockne material with 
INSPORT’s curator-researcher Herb 
Juliano and former curator Donald 
(Chet) Grant. The 87-year-old Grant 
was particularly helpful, because he was 
a quarterback for Rockne in 1920 and 
’21. Phinizy emerged from the stacks 
with the makings of the revealing two- 
part story on Rockne that begins on 
page 98. 

INSPORT may be the most compre¬ 
hensive collection of sports research 
materials in the country. It contains half 
a million books, periodicals, tapes and 
artifacts, many of them from the early 
1800s. Among the most interesting to 
Phinizy was a recording of a fiery Rock¬ 
ne locker-room pcptalk. He also sifted 
through countless biographies, periodi¬ 
cals and letters dating back to Rock¬ 


ne’s undergraduate days (1910-14). 

Despite its vast size, INSPORT is 
virtually a one-man show. Juliano, a 
former minor league third baseman, 
handles all contributions and requests 
for information, which pour in from all 
over the world. On his desk recently 
was a pile of queries, including one 
from Rio de Janeiro, where a Ph.D. 
candidate is researching the psychology 
of sport, and Kilmarnock, Scotland, 
where a local judge is interested in the 
history of curling. In the same batch 
was a request from Father Joe McGin- 
nity of Oak Lawn, 111. requesting data 
on his cousin, the remarkably durable 
major league pitcher of the early 1900s, 
Iron Man Joe McGinnity. 

When Juliano became curator in 
July of 1975, INSPORT was not as 
comprehensive as it is today. He im¬ 
proved it considerably by flying to Los 
Angeles and purchasing the million- 
volume Goodwin Goldfaden-ADCO 
Sports Book Exchange collection. A 
month later Juliano and six Notre 
Dame students returned to L.A. to load 
the 56-ton library into 2,300 crates and 
then onto three 40-foot semi-trailers. 
“It took us two years to make sense 
out of it,” says Juliano. “After sorting 
out and selling duplicate copies we re¬ 
tained only about a third of the orig¬ 
inal collection. But the acquisition put 
us in a different ball park.” 

Juliano emphasizes that “the key 
words in our title are ‘international’ and 
‘research.’ We are not a museum or a 
sight-seeing stop. We’re a research fa¬ 
cility dedicated to developing the study 
of sport in the context of the dominant 
themes and issues of our society and as 
a genuinely international branch of 
scholarship. I am here because I be¬ 
lieve in the importance of sport.” 

What dusty volume or ancient ar¬ 
tifact might make Juliano’s prized col¬ 
lection even better? “More than any¬ 
thing else,’’ he says, “I’d love to have a 
full-time assistant." 
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HIS IS THE ARMY 






You’ve heard about the Army. 

The push-ups. The long 
marches. The platoon sergeant. 
You’ve heard it, and most of it 
is true. 

But there’s a lot you never 
hear. And since the volunteer 
Army is now a fact of Ameri¬ 
can life, we’d like to tell you 
ourselves what we’re all about. 

SKILLS 

Most of a soldier’s time is 
spent learning and working in 
a specialty. There are hundreds 
of skills you can choose from— 
everything from Aircraft Repair 
to X-Ray Techniques. 

TRAVEL 

You can serve almost anywhereinthe 
world. Europe. Korea. The Canal 
Zone. Or just about anywhere in 
the U.S., including Alaska ani 
Hawaii. 

EDUCATION 

You may start or con¬ 
tinue your college edu¬ 
cation right on post.For 
approved courses taken 
off-duty, the Army will 
pay up to 75% of your 
tuition. If you want to delay 
college until you get out, 
we’ll help you save for it. 

FREE TIME 

An Army post is like a small 
city,with recreational 
facilities, 


al 


craft shops, libraries, gyms, 
theaters, and bowling alleys. 
And most posts are within an 
hour’s drive of a major city. 

PAY&BENEFITS 
Starting pay is $419.40 a 
month (before deductions), 
plus room, board, medical 
and dental care. And an 
opportunity to take up to 
30 days paid vacation each 
year, depending upon your 
unit requirements 


PEOPLE 

There’s no military hard¬ 
ware to replace the human 
heart, no computer to out- 
think the mind. We need 
people. We are people. So 
if we ask you to be a good 
soldier, we mean be the 
best possible person you 
can be — and be that with 
us. Share the pride that 
comes from 
serving your 
country. 

Contact your 
local Army 
Representative, 
listed in the 
Yellow Pages 
under 


JOIN THE PEOPLE 
WHO'VE JOINED THE ARMY. 
800 - 431-1234 

In N.Y., call 800-942-1990. 



Gaviscon. For the heartburn 
that hits a man when he’s down. 



It’s 3 a.m. and you’ve got 
a 4-alarm fire. Acid indi¬ 
gestion. Searing heartburn 
that won’t let you sleep. 

Looks like that take¬ 
out pizza’s about to take 
its toll. 

Unless you use Gavis- 
con antacid. 

Gaviscon is specially 
fonnulated to stop painful 
heartburn—even the kind 
that hits you at night. 

Its unique formula goes 
to work fast and keeps on 
working so you can fall 
asleep. 

And because you may 
nin across another pep- 
peroni pizza from time to 
time, Gaviscon, taken as 
directed, is safe whenever 
heartburn strikes. 

So, try Gaviscon. Get 
the fast, lasting relief that 
helps keep a good man 



It works lying down. 


Read and loltow label directions 
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by FRANK DEFORD 


TWO CONTRASTING VOLUMES PORTRAY 
TENNIS LONG PAST AND TENNIS TODAY 


No sport has changed quite so much in the re¬ 
cent past as tennis, and no two books illus¬ 
trate the changes so well as two disparate vol¬ 
umes: Nasty. Hie Nastase vs. Tennis , a 
biography of that contemporary gentleman by 
Richard Evans, and A Handful of Summers. 
an informal, episodic memoir of languid times 
past, by Gordon Forbes, who was a journey¬ 
man South African player two decades ago. 

Evans, a British journalist, appears to know 
Nastase every bit as well as Forbes knows 
Forbes. No tennis writer has stayed quite so 
close to the modern game as the dapper 
Evans. Indeed, so close is he to his subject 
that, while he can be professionally critical 
of Nastase, minutiae and gossip get as much 
attention as more substantial matters. For 
goodness' sake, at one point Nastase"s com¬ 
puter horoscope is reprinted verbatim. Evans 
could have profited by having an Ion Tiriac 
for an editor. 

Evans' Nastase comes across as a likable 
chap, a victim of loneliness and bad advice 
and too much tennis—all the polluted efflu¬ 
ence of the modern game. Nastase is. in this 
view, a tragic product of his environment. An¬ 
other major failing of this often splendid study 
is that Evans neglects to deal sufficiently with 
Nastasc's pivotal loss to Stan Smith in the ”72 
Davis Cup final round. With Nastase playing 
before his hometown Bucharest fans, that 
match should have been the crowning mo¬ 
ment of his career. Since then. Nastase has 
been an artist without portfolio. Somehow his 
boorish antics would seem more justified if 
they were the consequences of defeat, if it was 
not merely jet lag that had done him in. 

Ah. but what a wonderful time llie would 
have had in the tennis world that Forbes 
writes about. It's fun to be reminded how 
quaint it all was. Forbes writes well. too. Rod 
Laver, always so bland, has never come across 
more fully. In the delightful sketches of Don 
Candy, Pam Shrivcr’s coach, we can see why 
she has coped so well at such a young age. And 
nothing is more poignant than Forbes' mem¬ 
ories of his sister Jcannic (long since 
Mrs. Cliff Drysdale). who was the Tracy 
Austin of her own summer and a has-been the 
very next, at age 16. "I wish I could remember 
why it was that I used to want so badly to 
play!" she says to her brother. Jeannie still had 
all the strokes, only there was no more game. I 
think she may have said it for all the phenoms 
everywhere. And maybe, it occurred to me. 
that is what Nastase might say. too—if he 
were to write his epitaph. end 
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"Footloose 

by ROBERT F. JONES 


FOR TROUT TRY PATAGONIA, BUT FOR 
SCHLOCK. CROTON RESERVOIR IS TOPS 


Two mallards, drake and duck, plop off the 
bank and paddle unhurriedly out toward the 
fogbank. I pause on the rutted trail, shoulder- 
deep in poison ivy and brambles, to watch 
them go. In the magnifying pallor of first light, 
they look the size of Canada geese; when they 
reach the fogbank, they seem bigger than 
swans. When they emerge from it, no doubt 
they will appear to be as big as pterodactyls. 

The water is warm and greasy to the touch 
as I step in. No fancy, felt-soled waders are 
necessary at this lime of year, just cheap 
sneakers and Levi's, a faded work shirt and a 
stained fishing vest shaggy with dry flys. Po¬ 
laroid* and a straw hat (for later in the day 
when the sun burns through), plus a 6-foot, ul¬ 
tralight fly rod—two ounces of whippy glass 
mounting a five-weight line—complete my 


outfit. Now I’m ready to go schlock fishing. 

Most serious anglers would never demean 
their tackle or sully their reputations with so 
frivolous a sport. Indeed, the word "angler” 
denotes a ponderous dedication to the pur¬ 
suit of nobler quarry than I have in mind. A 
proper angler seeks the Waltonian verities: 
trout and salmon, bass and muskellunge. tar¬ 
pon and permit, bonefish and billfish. Though 
I have fished for those species. I would rather 
fish schlock any day. And during the early 
weeks of summer I usually do. 

The schlock (Pisces Americanus Low- 
browii) comes in many shapes, sizes, colors 
and habitats. More often than not he looks 
like a bluegill, but occasionally he might be 
confused with a pumpkinseed or a redbreast 
sunfish. At other times he assumes the form 
of the popper-busting black crappie. Now and 
then, particularly if taken from the edges of a 
submerged stone wall, you would swear he 
was a rock bass. The one thing consistent 
about him. the aspect of his piscine person¬ 
ality that keeps my interest in schlock fishing 
at a rolling boil year after year, is his un¬ 
failing voracity in the presence of a dry fly. 
He will drift up under it like a miniature, gaud¬ 
ily painted hot-air balloon, eye it steadily for 
a moment or two as if checking for booby 


traps, and then snap it up with a sound re¬ 
sembling a small boy popping bubble gum. 
Crack! The tiny barblcss hook sinks home and 
the fly line tautens under the forefinger, some¬ 
times stripping out line during a sideways run. 
Now and then the fish may even jump. Al¬ 
ways there is a flurried circling as he nears 
the fisherman's feet. In the presence of young 
nieces or nephews. I often kiss the fish good- 
by when I release him. This inevitably draws 
the shuddering accolade: "Yecchh! Gross!” 

Now the sun is about to rise behind the fog- 
bank. which is rapidly thinning as the light 
grows in strength, and a long chain of north¬ 
bound geese honk overhead; I am about to 
go schlock fishing again. I may as well reveal 
my hot spot, seeing as there are more schlocks 
in it than the entire U.S. angling population 
could remove in a century of hard fishing. It 
is the Croton Reservoir, about 40 miles north 
of New York City in upper Westchester 
County. The whole reservoir is a hot spot. 1 re¬ 
lease all the schlocks I catch, though not out 
of any humanitarian motive. It's just that I 
hate to clean them—too scaly, too small to 
get a good grip on. In fact. I'd be doing the res¬ 
ervoir good if I killed them. There arc too 
many schlocks in it, and when they over¬ 
populate even so large a body of water as the 









reservoir, which is 20 miles long, they get 
runty. That’s what is happening to my 
schlocks. The half-pound, bluegill-type 
schlock, once a common catch, is hard to find 
now except in a few sand-bottomed cuts and 
bays on the west side of the reservoir. You 
can find those spots for yourself, but look out 
for the sinkholes and the copperheads. 

My plan this morning is to fish my way 
around the Point, a heavily wooded prom¬ 
ontory that extends into the reservoir from 
Route 100 and Moseman Avenue. I start at 
Sunny Corner by wading out in knee-deep 
water to the edge of a submerged stone wall, 
(The reservoir covers what was pastureland 
until the high dam at Croton went up early 
in this century.) All around me shimmer the 
pale disks of schlock nests. In the late spring 
the various types of schlocks come up out of 
the deep water where they wintered to fin 
out their nests in the sandy shallows. The fe¬ 
male schlock drops from 5,000 to 15.000 eggs 
into the shallow nest, and the male fertilizes 
the eggs and then stands guard until the young 
hatch out five to 10 days later. Like the large- 
mouth bass, the male guards the hatchlings 
for a while longer, darting fiercely at would- 
be predators. Then one day he suddenly turns 
on his brood, scoffing down hundreds while 


the survivors flee out into the real world. 

I pick a likely nest, work the fly line out 
through the guides, and then drop a white 
mosquito pattern over the head of a circling, 
concerned male parent. He must have seen it 
falling, because he is there the moment it hits 
the surface—pop! He’s on, and 1 strip him in 
under my finger, unhook and release him. One 
fish in 15 seconds. Another cast, another 
schlock. At the end of five minutes, my count 
is up to 18. But I’m not out for a record to¬ 
day. so I wade east along the point, blind cast¬ 
ing into the edge of a milfoil bed in the deep¬ 
er water. Big bass cruise along this bed and 
on a few occasions I have had one surge up 
out of the gloom like a green and black Po¬ 
laris missile and wallop me weak-kneed with 
his savage strike. But not today. The bass are 
on their nests and uninterested in anything 
on the surface. 

I ease my way gingerly over a stretch of 
mucky bottom, nascent milfoil tangling my 
ankles, then hit firm sand again. A random 
cast with a “drowned" fly produces a pow¬ 
erful hit. The line bums under my finger, and 
I let whatever it is strip looped line back down 
to the reel; the ratchet clicks as more line 
skids out. then—bip!—the leader snaps. I feel 
the point of the break. The leader is rough. 


chewed, nicked. Had to be a pickerel, and a 
big one at that. The drowned dry fly, having 
lost its floating capability, must have looked 
to the pickerel like a tiny fingerling. 

An Eastern painted turtle clambers onto a 
nearby log. settles itself in a sunny crotch and 
is joined by two smaller turtles. One of them 
climbs on the first turtle's back. Not a bad 
life. Tranquil. I can't hear the traffic on Route 
100. Looking north and south. I can’t see a sin¬ 
gle house. I might be on a flowage in north¬ 
ern Wisconsin or a lake in southeastern 
Maine; an hour’s drive to the south of where 
I sit people are rushing to work. 

As I slowly fish my way back toward the 
highway, the sound of traffic increases with 
each fish taken. So does the bankside litter. 
Along a drowned stone wall angling out into 
the reservoir. I pick up one last schlock—a 
plump, six-inch redbreast sunfish look-alike. 

Now. with the wind kicking up white hors¬ 
es and not a single niece or nephew on 
hand to say "Yecchh! Gross!" 1 unhook this 
peppy little schlock and kiss him goodby. I 
lower him flat on my hand until the water 
cover his gills. With a sudden flip of his tail, 
he splashes water into my face and dis¬ 
appears into the greasy depths. I’ll look him 
up again, maybe tomorrow. end 
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SCORECARD 

Ediled by MYRA GELBAND 


FUR REAL 

When it was revealed last week that Pres¬ 
ident Carter had to fend off a ferocious 
swimming rabbit while he was fishing in 
Plains last spring, skeptics argued that it 
couldn’t have been a rabbit because the 
furry little critters don’t swim. Carter in¬ 
sisted that it was, in fact, “a fairly robust- 
looking rabbit, swimming apparently 
with no difficulty.’’ What’s more, the 
White House said an unreleased photo¬ 
graph distinctly showed it to be a rabbit. 

Well, according to Dr. E. Raymond 
Hall, professor emeritus of zoology at the 
University of Kansas, highly respected 
author of Mammals of North America 
and a man who clearly knows his rab¬ 
bits, “Most kinds of rabbits do indeed 
have difficulty swimming and rarely en¬ 
ter the water voluntarily. But there are 
two species, Sylvilagus aQuaticus and 
Sylvilagus palustris, the swamp rabbit 
and marsh rabbit, that swim regularly and 
easily, and live in places other kinds of 
rabbits wouldn’t. The two species are 
found only in the southeast U.S. and are 
fairly common in parts of Georgia. 

“It makes sense to me, given these rab¬ 
bits' proclivity for swimming, that the 
President might have encountered one 
of them.” Hall says. And, Professor, what 
stroke do rabbits do? “I guess you could 
call it the bunny paddle.” 

TENNIS' CLOSE CALL 

The toughest ticket at the U.S. Open last 
week was for the second-round confron¬ 
tation between Ilie Nastase and third- 
seeded John McEnroe. The match had 
all the ingredients for the brouhaha it 
turned into—poor scheduling, the game’s 
two most explosive players, a boorish, 
beered-up crowd and a flamboyant um¬ 
pire in the chair. And everyone involved 
must share the blame for what resulted: 
the ugliest incident in the history of 
American tennis. 

The tournament committee scheduled 
McEnroe-Nastase as Thursday night’s 
second match in the stadium. It was pre¬ 
ceded by a women’s match that went on 


for nearly two hours, and when it finally 
began at 9:45, the crowd of 10,549 was al¬ 
ready restless. And, some of it, intoxi¬ 
cated. The ushers had no control over 
the spectators, who wandered through 
the aisles during play, often for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing six-packs of beer— 
which was being sold in cans, an un¬ 
heard-of practice at other sporting 
events—back to their seats. From the 
outset, Nastase was the crowd’s favor¬ 
ite. McEnroe’s errors were cheered, and 
he responded with taunts and, at one 
juncture, an obscene gesture, all of which 
was fine with Nastase. What didn’t please 
Ilie was his opponent’s excruciatingly 
slow play. A player is allowed 30 sec¬ 
onds between points, and McEnroe 
seemed to be taking the full 30. Nastase 
responded by clowning with spectators, 
pretending to nap behind the baseline, 
and quick-serving McEnroe in jest. None 
of his carrying on was obscene or vicious, 
as it often has been in the past, and he 
did not question a single call. Yet. in the 
opinion of umpire Frank Hammond, 
Nastase was the culprit. Hammond has 
officiated tennis matches for 32 years and 
is one of the best in the business. But on 
this evening. Hammond’s determination 
to maintain control only aggravated mat¬ 
ters. He repeatedly reprimanded Nastase. 
often into a live microphone, provoking 
the crowd, which obviously believed that 
the wrong player was being scolded. 
Hammond also failed to explain the pen¬ 
alty system to spectators, a good many 
of whom had no idea such a system even 
exists. If a player fails to heed warnings 
from the chair, the umpire can award a 
point, then a game and, finally, the match 
to his opponent. When Hammond pe¬ 
nalized Nastase a game in the fourth set 
for stalling, the crowd erupted with boos 
and catcalls that stopped play for 17 min¬ 
utes. Fights broke out, beer cans and 
other debris were hurled onto the court 
and hecklers shouted obscenities at the 
players and Hammond. Police surround¬ 
ed the court, and Hammond and tour¬ 
nament referee Mike Blanchard pleaded 


with Nastase to resume play. When he re¬ 
fused. Blanchard told him he had 30 sec¬ 
onds to serve. After 58 seconds, Ham¬ 
mond announced game, set, match— 
McEnroe. At that moment tournament 
director Bib Taibert approached the 
chair, rescinded the default and ordered 
Blanchard to take Hammond's place, a 
move that should have been made much 
sooner. The match was completed. Mc¬ 
Enroe winning 6-4,4-6.6-3,6-2. 

“Frank is a showman, and he made 
the mistake of becoming a character in 
the play," said Talbert afterward. "I 
thought replacing him was the only way 
to quell the crowd. He did a fine job of 
carrying out the rules, but he lost con¬ 
trol. Under the conditions of the evening. 
Frank wasn't flexible enough. If the rules 
are upheld and someone gets hurt or is 
killed, what then... ?’’ 

For “the conditions of the evening”— 
the scheduling, the beer, the officiating, 
the players, the crowd control—a lot of 
people are culpable. 

LOVE AT FIRST SNAP 

When Chris Foote, the center for the top- 
ranked Southern Cal football team, mar¬ 
ried Suzy Campbell (USC ’78), it was 
the biggest wedding of the summer. Some 
300 people were invited to the ceremo¬ 


ny and reception, which was held in the 
City of Industry, Calif., but it was the 
size of the guests, not the guest list, that 
made it such a tremendous occasion. 
Naturally, some of Foote’s teammates at¬ 
tended. In fact, many of the Trojan of¬ 
fensive linemen were members of the 
continued 
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SCORECARD c'lltinucd 


wedding. Offensive guards Roy Foster 
|6' 4", 260). Scott Fraser (6' 2". 240). Al¬ 
len Pugh (6' 4", 245) and Brad Budde 
(6' 5''. 253): offensive tackles Steve Moy¬ 
er (6' 7", 250). Joe Murray (6' 5". 260). 
Keith van Horne (6' 7", 250) and An¬ 
thony Munoz (6' 7". 280) were all decked 
out in powder-blue tuxedoes. 

The size of the wedding party didn't 
faze the bride. After all. Chris 16' 4", 250) 
and Suzy (5'4". 120) met when he was 
coaching the Delta Delta Delia powder- 
pulT team, and she was—happy coinci¬ 
dence—the starting center. But outfitting 
some of the linemen was another mat¬ 
ter. Chris is a “regular 48.” but best man 
Munoz wasn't so lucky. The rental shop 
had to send out for special pants for his 
tuxedo, and then had to entirely remake 
a size 51 jacket to fit him. 

SLACK & FIELD 

Foreign stars have dominated college 
track in the U.S. in recent years, prompt¬ 
ing periodic attempts to bar them from 
the NCAA championships. The contro¬ 
versy over the use of imported trackmen 
now is being fueled by word out of Bra¬ 
zil that Joao Carlos de Oliveira, the 
world-record holder in the triple jump, 
is thinking about enrolling at Southern 
Cal. But an embarrassment suffered 
recently by the University of Toledo 
suggests that track coaches who go after 
foreigners without carefully checking 
them out do so at their own peril. 

Toledo’s trouble began when Track 
Coach John Flaminio received a letter 
last year from a Kenyan who identified 
himself as Daniel Kimalyo and said he 
was interested in attending the Ohio 
school. Because Kimalyo was the 1978 
Commonwealth Games gold medalist in 
the 400-meter hurdles, Flaminio natu¬ 
rally wondered why he would want to 
attend Toledo, which hadn’t scored a 
point in the NCAA championships in 
the last decade. Flaminio phoned the 
letter writer, who mumbled something 
about becoming a big fish in a small 
pond, and last January a beaming Flam¬ 
inio welcomed a beaming “Kimalyo” 
to campus. 

The newcomer ran in five meets for 
Toledo during the indoor season and 
didn’t do very well. “I just figured the 
guy was out of shape,” Flaminio says, 
“and that he was having trouble adjust¬ 
ing from running on grass, as they do in 
Africa, to hard surfaces.” Then Toledo’s 
prize import was sidelined by an injury. 


and it wasn’t until Flaminio spoke with 
a visiting Kenyan coach in June that he 
learned that Kimalyo was still in Africa. 
The runner Flaminio had recruited 
turned out to be Nicholas Mukeka. an un¬ 
distinguished hurdler. His scholarship 
was revoked, and he dropped out of 
school and disappeared. 

This was not the first time a U.S. track 
coach had been stung by an impostor. 
When Cleburne Price Jr., now the coach 
at the University of Texas, w as at Dallas 
Baptist College in 1970, he awarded a 
scholarship to a fleet Nigerian sprinter. 
As Price ruefully tells it. “He couldn't 
run a lick. He couldn't even outrun me. 
The guy had one suit of clothes and one 
carry-on bag when he got off the plane. 
He looked about 40 years old. Later wc 
went to a meet, and an African coach 
came running up and asked. ‘Who's the 
African?’ When I told him the sprinter's 
name, he said. ‘Oh. no. that's not him.’ 
As it turned out. the prospect we recruit¬ 
ed didn’t want to leave home. So he gave 
his papers to his cousin. And the cousin 
had never run track before.” 

A PERFECT RACE 

It is every bettor's dream to find a race 
on which he’s assured of making money, 
no matter what the outcome. That hap¬ 
pened in the Alabama Stakes at Sara¬ 
toga on Aug. II, Ray Kerrison of the 
New York Post has discovered. 

This is how it can come about: as¬ 
sume a race with an overwhelming fa¬ 
vorite. show betting and a small field. 
Assume, too. that the track is required, 
as it would be in New York, to pay at 
least five cents on one dollar, no matter 
how short the odds are on a horse that 
runs in the money. If all but a very 
small percentage of the money in the 
show pool is bet on the favorite, then 
the extremely short odds on it and the 
very long odds on the other horses make 
it mathematically impossible to lose 
money if you bet heavily on the fa¬ 
vorite and lightly on the other entries 
to show. If the favorite runs in the 
money, the bettor will make around 3%: 
if the favorite is an also-ran, the bettor 
would receive a bigger payoff. Perhaps 
an astronomical one. Do your arithmetic 
carefully and you can’t lose. 

Only one bettor, a savvy track regular 
known to insiders as Clyde the Clipper, 
saw the “hole” in the show pool for the 
Alabama, which had a field of five. Clyde 
bet on every horse to show, putting 


S24.000 on the I-to-5 favorite. Davona 
Dale, and $200 apiece on the other hors¬ 
es. Davona Dale ran second to It’s in 
the Air. and Mairzy Doates was third. 
Even with 27-to-l odds on Mairzy 
Doates, all three horses paid $2.10 to 
show. Clyde came out $820 ahead. 

Don Drew, who supervises mutuels 
operations for the New York Racing As¬ 
sociation. says, “The perfect race is a rare 
situation. It’s obvious only to the people 
who look for it. and it will only pay off if 
you have a lot of cash to bet. A sophis¬ 
ticated bettor would be watching the 60- 
sccond cycles on the tote board, where 
we update the off-track and on-track 
show pools.” Drew is surprised that 
Clyde was the only horse player to lake 
advantage of the Alabama situation, but 
he is quick to add that Clyde would have 
lost a bundle if Davona Dale had run 
out of the money, because he erred in 
his arithmetic and did not bet quite 
enough on the other horses. 

Drew points out that the same rare cir¬ 
cumstances occurred on June 30 in the 
Coaching Club American Oaks at Bel¬ 
mont. in which Davona Dale was also 
the favorite. There the show pool totaled 
$493,503. of which $482,553 was riding 
on Davona Dale. “But no one bet the sys¬ 
tem.” Drew said. “It's remote, but sure, 
it could happen again.” 

Isn't that what dreams are made of? 

THEY SAID IT 

• John Campana, guard for the Buck- 
nell football team, when asked about su¬ 
perstitions: “I don’t like to jump from 
tall buildings before big games.” 

• Tommy John. Yankee pitcher, discuss¬ 
ing his arm surgery of five years ago: 
“When they operated on my arm. I asked 
them to put in Koufax’ fastball. They did. 
But it turned out to be Mrs. Koufax’.’’ 

• Bill Rodgers, premier American mar¬ 
athoner, after wilting in the heat and fin¬ 
ishing 15th in Montreal’s Elite marathon: 
“I wish they’d run the Olympic mara¬ 
thon at the Winter Olympics.” 

• Don Meredith, former Dallas quarter¬ 
back, on Cowboy Coach Tom Landry: 
“He's a perfectionist. If he was married 
to Raquel Welch, he’d expect her to 
cook.” 

• Don James, University of Washington 
football coach, on the advantages of hav¬ 
ing a player named to the Playboy pre¬ 
season all-star team: “I like it because 
it’s the one month out of the year my 
wife lets me buy the magazine.” end 
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Sports Illustrated 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1S7S 

OH, NO,NOT AGAIN I 



Baltimore's stock dropped when Quarterback Bert Jones, who 
was sidelined for most of the 1978 season, suffered yet another 
injury to his right shoulder in the Colts' loss to Kansas City 

by PAUL ZIMMERMAN 






Attar being decked in the third quarter, 
Jones rises slowly and heads oil in pain 
as Coach Marchibroda sends in Landry. 




I n another context, in another ball game, 
you would have laughed at such a play. 
The people who put together NFL Films 
might have sped it up and played some 
tinkly music in the background, and 
everyone might have smiled—until they 
saw the aftermath. In the final frame 
would be Bert Jones, the Baltimore Colts’ 
superlative quarterback, lying on the Tar¬ 
tan Turf in Kansas City’s Arrowhead Sta¬ 
dium. grabbing his damaged right shoul¬ 
der. Jones is one of the two indispensable 
players in the NFL. The other is Hous¬ 
ton’s Earl Campbell. They can change 
the whole complexion of a team, lift the 
people around them—the hopes, the rec¬ 
ord. everything. They are franchises. 

On Sunday afternoon Jones went 
down on a Looney Tunes play late in 
the third quarter of the Colts’ 14-0 loss 
to the Chiefs. Later, in the losers’ locker 
room. Baltimore Coach Ted Marchibro- 
da, whose natural expression is worry, 
stared at the floor and said. “I just don’t 
know. The kid tried to come back and 
go some more, and he just couldn’t do 
it.” Marchibroda shook his head, and 
somewhere in there was a vision of 1978. 
when he tried to get through most of a 
season—a very long 5-11 season—with¬ 
out Jones. With Jones, the Colts had been 
a playoff team in 1975, ’76 and '77. With¬ 
out him in 1979? “You can’t rush a thing 
like this," Marchibroda said. 

And then Dr. E. J. McDonnell, the 
Colts’ orthopedic surgeon who spent his 
ofT-season telling people that the sepa¬ 
rated shoulder that had sidelined Jones 
for I3'/j games in 1978 was “rehabili¬ 
tating very well." said of Jones’ latest in¬ 
jury. "It’s a severe contusion. It’s going 
to stay sensitive for a long while. Terry 
Bradshaw had a separated shoulder. A 
lot of them have had it. The question is: 
Can they stand the pain?" 

The pain in Jones' shoulder—and the 
pained look on Marchibroda’s face—was 
caused by a flea-flicker that flickered 
briefly and then died. It was doomed 
from the start. Jones, his team down 7-0. 
was desperately trying to get something 
going, so he turned to one of the few 
trick plays in the Colts' playbook. Mar¬ 
chibroda is not a gimmicky coach. His of¬ 
fense is very basic, some say conservative. 
Hammer away with what you do best, 
or as Marchibroda puts it, "Everything 
within the context of your personnel." 


The week of the K C. game, Colt Trainer Tim Kirschner helped Jones exercise his troubled shoulder 


At Kansas City, that meant going 
almost exclusively to one of the few 
healthy weapons in a Colt uniform, 
little Joe Washington, the halfback. 
Swing the ball to Washington, pitch it 
to him. hand it off to him—and hope for 
a miracle. Washington was having a big 
day. but the Arrowhead scoreboard still 
said Chiefs 7. Colts 0. 

So, on first down at his own 36. Jones 
dished oIT another swing pass to Wash¬ 
ington. and the plan was for Joe to flip 
the ball back to Jones who would hit 
somebody breaking downfield. Washing¬ 
ton slipped, then one-bounced his toss 
back to Jones, who fielded it neatly on 
the short hop. “Pretty good shortstop, 
huh?" Jones would say. He flung the 
ball downfield where Mack Alston, a 
tight end who earns his living as a 
blocker, was standing side by side with 
Linebacker Thomas Howard. Howard 


stepped up for the interception, so Al¬ 
ston wrapped him up—like a lifeguard 
wrapping a blanket around an exposure 
victim. The referee’s flag went down 
for offensive interference. Laughter 
from the stands. 

Back upheld. Jones was down on the 
rug—and in agony. Sylvester Hicks, a 
6' 4". 252-pound defensive end. had put 
a rush on Jones, and the top of his hel¬ 
met struck Jones' right shoulder—the 
shoulder that had been separated. Sud¬ 
denly Greg Landry was in the game at 
quarterback for the Colts. But four plays 
later Jones returned. 

Jones has a history of coming back 
and trying to work out his injuries under 
battle conditions. When the Steelers 
banged up his arm in the '75 playoffs, he 
came back in the fourth quarter and 
marched the Colts 85 yards, only to see 
the drive die on the three-yard line. 
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When Jets’ Linebacker Bob Martin re¬ 
separated Jones’ shoulder last Oct. 15— 
it had originally been injured against the 
Lions on Aug. 26th—the quarterback 
gamely tried to continue for half a doz¬ 
en plays before he packed it in. And then 
there was the Washington game last No¬ 
vember, the great morality play on Mon¬ 
day night, when Jones went reeling to 
the bench after three Redskins nailed him 
on the sidelines. Jones soon reentered 
and, with three minutes to play, threw 
the winning TD pass to Roger Carr. That 
heroic performance prompted some very 
hard words from Redskin Coach Jack 
Pardee, words to the effect that perhaps 
Jones was faking it a bit. 

“I don’t know why he’d want to say a 
thing like that,” Jones said last week. 
“Sure I was hurt by what he said, 
wouldn’t you be? I remember throwing 
one pass to Carr that felt perfect but fell 
15 yards short. Sometimes the ball flew 
on me, sometimes it died, but I'll tell you 
something, I love this game, and if I can 
play. I’ll play. I guess, in retrospect, it 
was a stupid thing for me to do.” 

So, tu Kansas City, Jones came back 
after Hicks’ hit and tried a couple of 
plays. He handed off to Don McCauley, 
he swung a pass to McCauley that fell 
short. And then he came out for good. 

And now the Colts must be wonder¬ 
ing just what the future holds for them. 
Their long-ball threat, Carr, missed most 
of camp because of a pulled muscle and 
had to come out at the half on Sunday 
because his timing was off. Their tight 
end. 6' 6", 238-pound Reese McCall, was 
lifted at the half, after dropping a sure 
TD pass in the second quarter. And now 
their 28-year-old quarterback—the fran¬ 
chise—has an iffy shoulder again. 

“When Bert came off the field, I could 
see he was in a lot of pain,” said Trainer 
Tim Kirschner. “I put the shoulder 
through a range of motion. It hadn’t been 
separated again, the ligaments hadn’t 
been torn. He threw a few balls, and they 
seemed to have a lot of zip. Then he went 
back in and he couldn’t throw, so that 
was it. We iced it down. Look, it’s a long 
season—15 more games.” 

Jones now was sitting in the hall, next 
to the stadium elevator, watching Mid¬ 
dle Linebacker Ed Simonini get his 
sprained knee X-rayed. Jones’ shirt was 
off; the shoulder showed an ugly red 
bruise, some swelling, but there was no 
sign of a step deformity, the drop that 
denotes torn ligaments. 


“It’s the rotary motion,” Jones said. 
“I could throw as well as I wanted to, 
but on the follow-through it felt like 
someone stuck a knife in my shoulder.” 

“What do you think, kid?” Kirschner 
said, staring at Jones’ shoulder. 

“I think it ain’t all that bad.” Jones 
said. 

“Could you believe that game today?” 
he said. “We get down deep on our first 
drive and then we fumble. In the second 
quarter, we’re down on their 14. and the 
kid [McCall] drops the touchdown. Then 
I’ve got McCauley in the corner, I mean 
he’s beaten his man clean, and a line¬ 
man (6' 7" Art Still! deflects the ball 
and they intercept it. Penalties. Holding 
penalties. So many mistakes. Someone 
told me we set a club record for pen¬ 
alties, is that right?” 

He was informed that 14 penalties was 
indeed a club record. “Every play was 
called at the right time,” Jones said. “I’ve 
never felt so confident about plays in a 
game. Every one was the right play. We 
just had so many mistakes.” 

Actually it was a very strange game 
plan that Jones and the Colts brought 
into Kansas City. It was an NFC-style 
plan, with Fran Tarkenton, as played by 
Jones, dumping the ball off to Chuck 
Foreman again and again and again, the 
Foreman in this case being Washington. 
It was a dump-off offense. It wasn’t the 
kind of attack that’s geared to one of the 
strongest guns—Jones’ right arm when 
healthy—in the NFL. Perhaps the Colts’ 
strategy was dictated by the lameness of 
their receiving corps, but it was a very 
risky way to travel. And it’s hard to be¬ 
lieve that Washington’s 5' 10", 183- 
pound frame can go 16 weeks surviving 
the punishment this offense will inflict 
on him. 

Jones and Landry threw 43 passes. 
Nineteen were to Washington, who 
caught 13 of them, tying Lydell Mitch¬ 
ell’s club record. In practice one day last 
week Mike Siani, another of the crippled 
Colt receivers, was watching Washington 
put a fake on a linebacker. “What a weap¬ 
on," Siani said. "He could wind up catch¬ 
ing 100 balls this season." 

Wrong projection. Multiply Washing¬ 
ton’s 13 catches on Sunday by 16 weeks 
and you’ve got 208 catches, which might 
make the Guinness people stand up and 
holler—and brighten Washington's off¬ 
season in his hospital room. 

Colt runners carried the ball just 22 
times against Kansas City, not counting 



Workhorse Washington tied a receiving record 


three scrambles by Jones and Landry. 
Washington was the man on 16 of those 
carries. And all this time, while the Colts 
were praying that little Joe would some¬ 
how, some way, manage to pop one, the 
Chiefs were laying back, going nowhere. 

The Colt defense was performing no¬ 
bly, holding the K.C. wing T to minus 
15 yards in the first quarter, but as the 
game wore on the Kansas City defend¬ 
ers began to take heart, too. By the end 
of the game, the Chiefs’ rush, which tied 
for the fourth worst in the league last sea¬ 
son, had four sacks. Hicks, of course, 
made the biggest hit of the game. 

"When a key man like Bert leaves the 
game, it’s a big plus for you,” Hicks said, 
choosing his words carefully. “It's good 
for your team mentally, and even more 
so emotionally. Bert didn’t say anything 
to me after the play [Jones says Hicks' 
blow was a ‘good, clean hit’], but I 
had some of their linemen talking pretty 
loud about it. 

“Bert seemed kind of different today, 
different from some of the games I’ve 
seen him play on TV, when he was run¬ 
ning around, yelling at everybody. He 
seemed more low key. A couple of times 
he was limping [twisted knee]. But. you 
know, 1 can’t be worrying about Ben 
Jones out there.” 

Maybe not, but Ted Marchibroda 
definitely is. end 


IT WAS AN AFTERNOON 
BEFITTING A LEGEND 

Though it's unclear where future Hambletonians will be held. Legend Hanover 
left no doubt who was the best horse this year by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


B ecause it’s the home of the Hamble¬ 
tonian, harness racing’s most impor¬ 
tant event, the quaintly rural Du Quoin 
(Ill.) State Fair receives far more atten¬ 
tion than it would otherwise get. Since 
it was established in 1923, the fair has 
been a quixotic venture. After all, it’s not 
the Illinois State Fair, nor is it even the 
Perry County Fair. It’s just sort of a one- 
man show launched by W. R. (Grandpa) 
Hayes as a labor of love—and as some¬ 
thing to do with the bundle of cash he 
made selling Coca-Cola and dairy prod¬ 
ucts. Ever since, the fair and its 1,500- 
acre site have been nurtured—and 
financed—by one Hayes or another. 

Last week, on the eve of the 54th Ham- 
bletonian, William R. Hayes II, 41, the 
latest of four family members to serve as 
president of the fair, was sitting in the 
grandstand, surveying his kingdom. “Do 
you realize,’’ he said, “that for every day 
of my adult life, I have awakened in the 
morning with less money than I had when 
I went to sleep?” 

This was his way of explaining why 
he recently had sold the entire operation 
and, within a few days, would pack up 
and move to Aspen, Colo. Nobody par¬ 
ticularly wants to talk about the num¬ 
bers, but it has been reported that the 
sale price approached $3 million, and 
that last year Hayes lost $600,000 on the 
operation. Small wonder, when one con¬ 
siders that it cost $10,000 a month just 
to keep the grass mowed. 

Hayes sold off the family soft drink 
bottling business in 1969. He even liq¬ 
uidated his racing stable, save for one 
colt. These actions and others were de¬ 
signed to provide money to support the 
11 -day fair, its recreational facilities 
and the Hambletonian, which has been 
held at Du Quoin since 1957. “It’s hard 
to act rich,” says Hayes, “when you’re 
not rich.” 

Hayes grew up in this gorgeous coun¬ 
tryside. he loves it, he went barefoot 
through it, but he can no longer afford 
it. Some observers think at 30 Hayes was 
too young when responsibility for the fair 
was suddenly thrust upon him as the re¬ 
sult of deaths in the family. Whatever 
the reasons for Hayes’ need to sell, many 
harness-racing folk have been waiting for 
an excuse to get the Hambo out of Du 
Quoin and. they hope, into the big time. 
This may be the moment. 

Besides, there are those in the busi¬ 
ness. especially some members of the 21 - 


member Hambletonian Society that gov¬ 
erns the race, who weren’t thrilled that 
Hayes sold out to 49-year-old Saad Jabr, 
the son of a former Iraqi government of¬ 
ficial. Naturally, all of them deny any 
bigotry and puff up in rage when it is sug¬ 
gested. Says Hayes, “Everybody comes 
from somewhere. That’s what America 
is.” For his part, Jabr, who has 21 busi¬ 
nesses, ranging from banks to airlines, 
in England, the Middle East and the 
U.S., says he detects no animosity. And, 
he says, harness people should be hap¬ 
py he made the purchase, “because every 
Arab has a love of horses." 

Jabr went to school at Southern Il¬ 
linois in Carbondaie, and he has a home 
there as well as residences in Beirut 
and in London. He spends only a cou¬ 
ple of months a year in this country. 
However, he already has his people at 
work on a multi-million-dollar plan for 
developing the fairgrounds. He also says 
he will spend as much 
as $2.5 million over the 
next five years to pur¬ 
chase a stable of stan- 
dardbreds. But don't all 
these business ventures 
drive Jabr crazy? “Oh, 
no," he jokes. “You see, 

I don’t know what is hap¬ 
pening in any of them.” 

As soon as the sale of 
the fair was announced, 
the wheels were set in 
motion to switch the 
Hambo elsewhere. And 
last week, three tracks 
made presentations to 
the Society. 

The first one was Du 
Quoin, which doesn’t in¬ 
tend to let the Hamble¬ 
tonian be taken away 
without a struggle. The 
Governor of Illinois, Jim 
Thompson, showed up to 
lend authority to the 
fair’s offer to put up a 


$600,000 purse starting in 1981. It was 
$300,000 this year, and as recently as 
1974 the race was worth only $160,150. 
Knowing that even 600 grand might be 
too little, Thompson said, “I think the 
Hambletonian is more than money. It’s 
tradition and a country fair. We're not 
a concrete and glass emporium.” 

Enter the Meadowlands, New Jersey’s 
concrete and glass emporium. Its rep¬ 
resentatives showed up with Governor 
Brendan Byme in tow. It offered $800.- 
000 for the race starting in 1981, plus 
big media attention. 

Then Syracuse made an impressive 
pitch that included a million bucks for 
the i98t Hambo. It promised big pro¬ 
motion, off-track betting, a lottery on 
the race and a crowd of perhaps 100,000. 
When the Hambletonian was first raced 
in 1926, it was at Syracuse. Thus, New 
York says it’s merely asking the Hambo 
to come home. 
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On Oct. 5 the Hambletonian Society 
will vote on which offer to accept. “We 
will do what is best for harness racing,” 
says Max Hempt, president of the So¬ 
ciety. Says Hayes, “I don’t understand 
how, if they eliminate Du Quoin, it’s a 
net gain for the sport.” 

With all the conversation about the 
sale of the place and the megabucks of 
the future, this year’s Hambo was nearly 
lost in the shuffle. Which in a way was 
fortunate because the 12 3-year-old trot¬ 
ters entered constituted by far the weak¬ 
est field in recent years. The favorite, to 
the virtual exclusion of all others, was 
Chiola Hanover, who had won II of 13 
starts this year against almost all of the 
same opponents. The colt's trainer. Bill 
Vaughn, couldn’t think of one thing 
wrong with Chiola, whose season's earn¬ 
ings of almost $400,000 going into the 
Hambo were nearly twice that of the next 
richest horse. Crown’s Cristy. 

So it was appropriate that Legend 
Hanover was ignored. Although he was 
named 1978’s 2-year-old Trotter of the 
Year, ’79 has been a disaster. He went 
11 races without a win and had only four 
victories in 19 tries. Further, the colt’s 
regular driver, Joe O’Brien, was ruled in¬ 
eligible to take the reins in the Hambo 
by the Illinois Racing Commission. The 
commission cited a rule stipulating that 



a trainer who has a horse in a race— 
O’Brien trains Armbro Unlimited—can¬ 
not drive another horse he doesn’t train 
in that race. 

An emergency call was thus put in 
to veteran driver George Sholty—the 
very man who was bitterly disappointed 
in last year’s Hambo when his Florida 
Pro failed to win; the very man who 
this year trained and drove the pacer 
Sonsam, the most expensive 2-year-old 
standardbred in history ($6.3 million), 
who was injured on Aug. 4 and forced 
into early retirement. The crowd of 
16,000 at Du Quoin responded by send¬ 
ing Legend Hanover off at II to 1 in 
the first heat. 

Predictably, Chiola went right to the 
top after the first quarter. Just as 
predictably. Legend, trapped in poor 
racing position, was lost in the crowd. 
But coming down the stretch, Sholty 
had the words of Ray Tripp, Legend's 
trainer, firmly in his mind: “When 
you go for home, roll him. He’ll take a 
drive.” Sholty tried to take Legend wide 
of Chiola, but the tiring favorite was 
bearing out. Suddenly, there was a hole 
on the inside, and Sholty ducked under 
to fill it and win by half a length in a 
brilliant piece of driving. The time was 
a so-so 1:57. 

A little more than an hour later, the 


field was back at it—'to triumph in the 
Hambo a trotter must win two heats— 
and once again. Legend was just a face 
in the crowd until the stretch run. Then 
once more the canny Sholty came on 
to win the heat—and the Hambleto¬ 
nian—by a head, in l:56 l /s. Nobody was 
complaining. Not even Chiola’s people, 
who had seen their colt lose two races 
by a total of less than a length. 

Legend Hanover, purchased for $87,- 
000, is owned by Dr. Raymond Galt, a 
Chicago internist and cancer researcher. 
Galt has been involved in harness rac¬ 
ing for 13 years, and three years ago he 
started using a portion of his horses’ earn¬ 
ings to help finance his cancer research. 
To date, the standardbreds have con¬ 
tributed more than $300,000. 

Hey, doc, why not get government re¬ 
search grants, like everyone else? 

"Have you ever tried to get one? Too 
much red tape.” 

So you have tried? 

“Oh, yes. I applied once, and finally 
I heard back that the government thought 
I had a wonderful idea and for me to pur¬ 
sue it, and they wished me good luck. 
But they didn’t give me any money.” 

So Legend went out last Saturday 
and earned a $150,000 vindication for 
himself and an instant research grant 
for the doctor. end 


Legend Hanover (6) edged Chiola Hanover in the first heat, then did it again 
to give driver George Sholty, a last-minute replacement, a profitable day 
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K.C. TAKES OFF ON WILLIE S WINGS 


Last year critics ran down mercurial Royal Willie Wilson. Now he's running wild 
as he leads Kansas City on its annual late-season surge by JIM KAPLAN 


W illie Wilson made a triumphant re¬ 
turn to New York last week. And 
because the fleet leftfielder is the epit¬ 
ome of the Hometown Boy Made Good. 
500 residents of his old stamping ground, 
nearby Summit. N.J.. were on hand to sa¬ 
lute him in Yankee Stadium. “We’re 
proud of you, Willie,” chorused grand¬ 
mothers and schoolgirls. Because Friday. 
Aug. 31 was Willie Wilson Day in Sum¬ 
mit. Mayor Frank Lehr read a procla¬ 
mation before that night’s game contain¬ 
ing seven whereases, one therefore and 
one whereof. Then it was Willie’s turn 
to speak. He thanked everyone for com¬ 
ing, affirmed his pride in Summit and 
promised to do his best in the future. 

As memorable as the occasion may 
have been, Willie Wilson Day was just 
one highlight of what could have been 
Willie Wilson Week. On Monday he was 
named American League Player of the 
Week for batting .541 and stealing nine 
bases during the previous seven days. On 
Tuesday his wife Kathy went into labor, 
and at 5 p.m. Wednesday she delivered 
their first child, an eight-pound, four- 
ounce girl. Shenice Nicole. Willie arrived 
at Royals Stadium at 8 p.m. that night 


and was welcomed by a standing ova¬ 
tion when he entered the game against 
Milwaukee in the third inning. He sin¬ 
gled, drove in a run and walked as the 
Royals won 18-8. The victory was one 
of eight in an II-game stretch that put 
K.C. only a game and a half behind West¬ 
ern Division leader California. 

By the lime Kansas City arrived in 
New York early Thursday morning, the 
little-known Wilson was being hailed as 
the most exciting player in baseball. And 
he just might be. A switch-hitting lead- 
off man. Wilson was batting .311, had 
scored 96 runs and was tied with De¬ 
troit's Ron LeFlore for the league stolen- 
base lead with 66 in 77 attempts. Be¬ 
cause of his speed and strong, accurate 
arm. his work in leftficld is often spec¬ 
tacular. And as the whole world has dis¬ 
covered, he is almost certainly the game's 
fastest runner. 

The Royals have been moving quick¬ 
ly themselves of late. On July 19 they 
were in fourth place in the American 
League West with a 44—48 record and 


trailed California by IO'/ 2 games. In the 
opinion of the Angels' Rod Carew, they 
were “dead and buried." But 44 games 
and 28 victories later K.C. was very much 
alive. If the Royals roar through Septem¬ 
ber as they have the past two seasons, 
they will join the A’s as the only team to 
win four or more consecutive divisional 
titles. 

“It isn’t that we’re on a tear, it’s that 
others are slumping,” says Third Base¬ 
man George Brett. True enough. Since 
the All-Star break, California was 19-25 
and Minnesota, now in third place, was 
22-24. The Kansas City surge was hard¬ 
ly the result of outstanding pitching. The 
Royal staff had allowed a club-record 145 
homers, and the team ERA was 4.61,11 th 
in the league. But the hitters have been 
sensational. Since Aug. 1, DH Hal Mc¬ 
Rae, Centerficlder Amos Otis, Catcher 
Darrell Porter, Rightfielder Al Cowens 
and Brett have all hit better than .300. 

Even so, Wilson has been the most 
regal Royal. "He excites us.” says Sec¬ 
ond Baseman Frank White. "He’s like 
Mickey Rivers was to the 1977 Yankees 
or Al Bumbry and Rich Coggins were to 
the 1973 Orioles. He’ll get up in the first 
inning and single, steal second and score 
on McRae's hit. Just like that, we’re on 
the board.” 

Despite his extraordinary speed— 
wearing shoulder pads he once ran the 
40-yard dash in 4.4 seconds—Wilson’s 
bat has become his primary weapon. As 
a rookie last year he stole 46 bases but 
batted a pokey .217. By Labor Day his 
confidence was gone, and he finished the 
season as a pinch runner and late-inning 
defensive replacement. Wilson's state of 
mind was further eroded by the taunts 
of teammate John Wathan, who called 
him “Herbie,” a sarcastic reference to 
Herb Washington, the A’s no-hit. no-field 
“designated runner” of 1974 and '75. On 
several occasions Wilson was ready to 
fight Wathan, but the fault was mainly 
his, because he overswung at the plate. 

Two months in winter ball restored 
Wilson’s self-esteem. Then in spring 
training he followed the advice of Coach 
Chuck Hiller, who told him to take a 



w mJU 

Wilson has plenty to show for his 66 stolen bases: sore feet, a bruised thigh and mouthfuls of dust 
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short, downward swing, and listened in¬ 
tently as First Baseman Pete LaCock told 
him he could '‘run .300” by beating out 
grounders. After a three-hit game against 
Chicago on May 12. Wilson became a 
regular, and his hitting has never slack¬ 
ened. Choking up six inches on the bat 
handle, he slashes line drives, bunts well 
and beats out routine grounders—cross¬ 
ing first base with his arms raised sprint¬ 
er-style. 

However. Wilson’s specialty is the 
most exciting play in baseball, the inside- 
the-park home run. Four of his five hom¬ 
ers this season never left the premises; 
two occurred in Kansas City, where balls 
pick up speed on the artificial turf and 
whiz past outfielders, but the others came 
on slower natural fields in Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

Last week Wilson was third in the 
league in triples, with 13, which was only 
one less than his number of two-base hits. 
This statistical oddity occurs because on 
all but stand-up doubles he stops at first, 
because he figures he can steal second 
just about any time he wants. 

Ah. those steals. At 6' 3". 190 pounds, 
Wilson isn’t supposed to steal. Conven¬ 
tional wisdom decrees that because of 
his long legs a tall player gets a slow jump 
and has difficulty lowering his body to 
slide. But Wilson is built along the lines 
of Dave Parker and Dave Winfield—pro¬ 
totypal. big, modern players who excel 
in all phases of the game. 

Wilson takes a short lead. “Why waste 
my energy diving back to first on pick- 
offs,” he says, peeling off a fleet feet T 
shirt, “when I can get to second faster 
than anyone else from where I am?” Em¬ 
ploying a technique learned from Maury 
Wills. Wilson rocks back and forth to 
pick up momentum, thrusts his right 
shoulder toward second and uses the 
muscles in his upper thighs and buttocks 
to accelerate. In only his second full ma¬ 
jor league season Wilson has become so 
proficient a base stealer that he succeeds 
despite such anti-theft devices as pick- 

offs and pitchouts. 

Exhausted by his maternity-ward vig¬ 
il and admittedly tense before the home- 
folk, Wilson was not at his best against 
New York. As might be expected of an 
inexperienced 24-year-old, he showed 
some rough edges, misplaying a fly ball 
into a triple, lunging at pitches and 
being caught stealing for the first time 
in 26 tries dating back to July 23. Even 


so. he was both entertaining and ef¬ 
fective. As Kansas City won 8-3 on 
Thursday, Wilson ran down George 
Scott’s 420-foot fly and took the life 
out of New York’s only rally by throw¬ 
ing out speedy Willie Randolph at the 
plate. The next night Tommy John beat 
the Royals 7-3, but Wilson made his 
day special by scoring from first on a 
double that Lou Piniella cut off in me¬ 
dium left-center. Wilson had two hits 
on Saturday as the Royals came from 
five runs behind to win 9-8. On Sun¬ 
day he extended his hitting streak to 14 
games as Kansas City lost 6-5. Wilson 
put on a show in the first inning when 
he singled to right, stole second, ad¬ 
vanced to third on a fly ball to left and 
scored on a drive to center. 

Nonetheless, Wilson was happy to 


leave New York. By nature, he is a shy 
and sensitive man who answers the ap¬ 
plause of Kansas City fans by tipping his 
hat and looking down at his shoes. The 
added attention in New York made him 
even more uncomfortable. “I like the 
Summit people, but I’m more afraid of 
speaking to them than playing baseball,” 
he said. 

Like any base stealer, Wilson subjects 
his body to considerable wear and tear. 
His right knee and thigh are cut and 
bruised, and he suffers from aching feet, 
though he wears special insoles in his 
shoes. Lately, he has been so tired and 
sore that while standing in leftfield he 
doesn’t move his feet between pitches 
and he forgoes practice swings in the on- 
deck circle. But when he comes to the 
plate, Willie takes wing. eno 
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After almost four hours play the Caps exulted 


A black, ugly week ii had been for 
soccer in the U.S. And on Saturday 
afternoon, with about 14 minutes left 
in what turned out to be a three-hour. 34- 
minute marathon NASL National Con¬ 
ference Championship game between the 
Cosmos and the Vancouver Whitecaps, 
it looked as if a lily-livered refereeing 
decision might turn out to be the final 
vertebra-snapping straw for those who. 
out of love for the game, have accepted 
all the nonsense surrounding the NASL's 
version of it with truly camel-like 
patience. 

This is how it was. On Wednesday 
night in Vancouver, the Caps had won 
the first of the home-and-home series 
2-0. In Saturday's second game, in East 
Rutherford. N.J.. they had lied the 
Cosmos 2-2 in regulation time. Then, 
as the grotesquely complex NASL rules 
decreed, the teams had played 15 min¬ 
utes of sudden-death overtime. No score. 
So a shoot-out followed. This the Cos¬ 
mos won. 

All right. That meant that the series 
was now tied 1-1 Now there followed a 
further 30-minute overtime period—a 
mini-game, the league likes to call it. 
Close to exhaustion in the summer heat, 
the players battled on. Then, with no 
score and mini-game time licking away 
and with yet another shoot-out in pros¬ 
pect. Vancouver’s Carl Valentine found 


IT WAS A CATACLYSM 
OF COSMIC PROPORTION 


himself clear in front of the Cosmos’ net. 
with Goalie Hubert Birkenmeier well 
beaten. Valentine's shot hit the under¬ 
side of the crossbar and slammed down 
onto the goal line. 

On the line? Or just over the line—as 
it had to be for the goal to count? The ref¬ 
eree apparently had no doubt. He im¬ 
mediately pointed to the center of the 
field, indicating a score. The decision 
drove the Cosmos berserk. Led by Gior¬ 
gio Chinaglia. they rushed across to the 
linesman, w ho would have been consult¬ 
ed by the referee had there been any 
doubt in the refs mind. Chinaglia rough¬ 
ly grabbed the official by his shoulders— 
an offense that would have meant im¬ 
mediate expulsion from the game 
anywhere else in the world. The referee 
came over, not to eject the Cosmos’ star 
but apparently to join in a discussion. 
And somehow, after several minutes the 
ref was persuaded that he was entirely 
w rong. that no goal had been scored. 

At this point, a coach less level-headed 
than the Whitecaps’ Tony Waiters might 
have called his team off the field. Instead, 
in the face of this blatant intimidation of 
officials by the Cosmos, the Whitecaps 
indicated they would make a formal pro¬ 
test—and then fought on. As it turned 
out. they made the right decision. But in 
view of the events that had preceded Sat¬ 
urday's game, it must have seemed sick- 
eningly likely to the Caps that yet again 
the Cosmos, because they are the NASL's 
glamour boys, were going to be allowed 
to get away with whatever they wanted, 
even though they had already come un¬ 
der severe reproach the previous day. 

There had been drama aplenty well be¬ 
fore Saturday’s game. As the Whitecaps 
flew east to New Vork on Friday after¬ 
noon. one of the players insisted. "He 
has to do it. He's got no choice." 

That raised cynical guffaws. "He’ll do 
nothing." somebody else said. "You 
think the league wants Soccer Bowl with¬ 
out the Cosmos? You think ABC wants 


Cosmos Goalie Birkenmeier had no chance on a 
header by Johnston (20) that equalized Game 2 


The lofty and arrogant Cosmos got their 
comeuppance at last, penalized by the 
league and vanquished by Vancouver 

by CLIVE GAMMON 

u.s instead of them! He'll do nothing." 

But,still and all. when the DC-10 land¬ 
ed at Kennedy, there was a rush for the 
\eu York Post, the city’s evening pa¬ 
per. In seconds the Whitecaps were jos¬ 
tling one another to get a glimpse of a 
headline. "He did it’" exclaimed the dis¬ 
believer. “He really did it!" 

What he—NASL Commissioner Phil 
Woosnam—had done was suspend Car¬ 
los Alberto, the Brazilian who is the key¬ 
stone of the Cosmos defense. According 
to witnesses, immediately following the 
Caps' win in Vancouver. Alberto had 
stripped off his shirt and flung it at the ref¬ 
eree. Peter f. Johnson, as they walked 
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into a tunnel at Empire Stadium. Then, 
outside the Cosmos’ locker room, he had 
spat into the face of one of the linesmen, 
George Lingard. 

Not only was the offense disgusting, 
but it also conveyed a complete lack of re¬ 
spect for the league and for the sport. In 
Europe, soccer players have received life¬ 
time bans for striking an official. It 
seemed that the NASL would be com¬ 
pelled to act. 

But a call to the league office indi¬ 
cated that the newspaper report had been 
premature. At 5 p.m. on Friday, Woos- 
nam, apparently acting alone, was still 
“considering” the referee’s report. The 
word was that three of the Cosmos’ brass. 
Steve Ross, chairman of the board of 
Warner Communications, Inc., the Cos¬ 
mos’ parent company; Rafael de la Si¬ 
erra, a Warner vice-president; and Kri- 
kor Yepremiam, general manager of the 
club, had, at halftime of the Wednesday 
game, converged on Woosnam, who was 
in Vancouver as an observer, to protest 
the officiating. Certainly, the commis¬ 
sioner was under heavy pressure from 
the Cosmos. 

The early hours of Friday evening 
went by and there was still no news. Was 


it possible, after all, that the cynics were 
right? That the big, rich Cosmos were 
more important than the league? 

Then, at 7:50 p.m., the decision was 
announced. Alberto was out. An undis¬ 
closed fine was levied, too, but in the 
terms of international soccer, it was the 
lightest of sentences. Nevertheless, this 
was as much, if not a touch more, than 
the cynics had expected. 

This was especially so because the Al¬ 
berto penalty followed closely another 
Cosmos suspension. With only eight sec¬ 
onds left in the Wednesday match, and 
with the game beyond reach, the Cos¬ 
mos’ fullback, Andranik Eskandarian, 
had kicked Cap Striker Kevin Hector. 
For that he justifiably received a red 
card—meaning expulsion from the game 
and automatic suspension from the next. 
Suddenly, through self-inflicted wounds, 
the Cosmos were without two of their 
starting defenders for Saturday’s game. 

The actions of both players had been 
stupid and needless. They might have 
stemmed from a frame of mind that Cap 
Coach Tony Waiters had described af¬ 
ter the Wednesday game. “They don’t 
think it is possible for them to lose." he 
said. “They think they have a kind of di¬ 


vine right to win. They have a sort of ar¬ 
rogance which is almost naive.” 

That arrogance had first become man¬ 
ifest in the Vancouver game after Tre¬ 
vor Whymark had scored the Caps’ sec¬ 
ond goal 5:44 minutes before the end of 
the game. At this point, the Cosmos’ 
technical director, Julio (the Professor) 
Mazzei, in blatant disregard of the rules, 
had run out onto the field of play, scream¬ 
ing and gesticulating hysterically. It 
seemed to be his opinion that the goal 
should have been ruled offside. 

True, it had been a hairline decision. 
It was also true that, stationed as he was 
on the halfway line, Mazzei was in no po¬ 
sition to judge. More significantly, how¬ 
ever, nobody saw fit to have him removed 
from the field immediately. It is entirely 
possible that, without this foolish exam¬ 
ple to encourage them, neither Eskan¬ 
darian nor Alberto would have commit¬ 
ted his own piece of foolishness. 

The Cosmos had been well beaten be¬ 
fore these incidents took place. Caps 
Goalie Phil Parkes needed to make only 
two saves, because Vancouver slowly 
but ever so effectively took control of 
midfield. Once that was done, a goal 
was inevitable. Willie Johnston even- 
continued 
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tually scored it, heading in from a cross 
by Alan Ball. Johnston, it might be 
recalled, gained some notoriety after be¬ 
ing sent home in disgrace from the Scot¬ 
tish side at last year’s World Cup in 
Buenos Aires; a random drug test showed 
he had taken a form of amphetamine. 
Johnston was just dead unlucky: on 
such grounds, 75% of World Cup play¬ 



ers would have caught an early plane. 

Now Johnston is well settled with the 
Caps, whose tightly knit team is in sharp 
contrast to the Cosmos. That team unity 
might partially explain why, up until 
Saturday's game, the Caps had a 6-1 rec¬ 
ord—3-0 this season—in encounters 
with the Cosmos. 

But considering the difference in re¬ 
sources between them, that record was 
still largely a mystery. In the context of 
the NASL the Cosmos are a colossus. 
No other team can match them in qual¬ 
ity of players, in money, staff or facil¬ 
ities. A couple of months ago, when they 
faltered, the Warner Communications 
instant remedy was applied; Johan 
Neeskens of Holland, still one of the 
world's best midfielders, was signed to a 
five-year contract worth 5750,000. So 
was the fine German goalie, Birkenmeier. 
The treatment seemed to work. Ten 
straight victories followed. 

But in the first round of the playoffs, 
the Cosmos lost to low-budgeted Tulsa 
in Oklahoma and then, somewhat humil¬ 
iatingly. had to beat the Roughnecks 
twice at home to advance. The defeat at 
Vancouver left the Cosmos once again 
needing to win both a regular game and 
a mini-game at home. 

Being beaten by the Caps seemed more 
than the Cosmos management could 
take, especially because it involved the 

A Cap shot (below) that caromed off the cross¬ 
bar precipitated an anguished Cosmos protest. 



loss of two important defenders. The hys¬ 
teria evidenced in Mazzei’s invasion of 
the pitch was soon echoed by de la Si¬ 
erra, who implied that the penalties as¬ 
sessed against Eskandarian and Alberto 
were part of an attempt by Woosnam to 
cause the Cosmos to lose. And by Sat¬ 
urday morning, full-scale litigation was 
threatened against the commissioner 
(“Cosmos File Suite” read the handout). 

Comic as the misspelling might be, be¬ 
hind all the bluster was the implication 
that the Cosmos club was bigger than 
the league, that only the Cosmos gave 
the league “credibility.” And that, by 
God, the league had better remember it. 
At a subsequent press conference, Ross 
said that he had no comment when asked 
if he would like to see Woosnam removed 
from office. Only Ahmet Ertegun, pres¬ 
ident of the club and one of the few se¬ 
nior members of the Cosmos hierarchy 
with a solid knowledge of the sport, had 
the sense and decency to say, in effect, 
“Let’s forget this now and get on with 
the game." 

But Saturday’s game looked nowhere 
near as easy for the Cosmos as their 
second encounter with Tulsa had been. 
The Roughnecks had made the error of 
falling back to defend in their own half 
almost as soon as the game began, 
gambling they could hold the Cosmos 
scoreless and win in a shoot-out. The 
gamble backfired. 

Vancouver was a different sort of a 
team. “It is no use to sit back and try to 
soak up pressure from very good play¬ 
ers,” Waiters said on Friday. “The odds 
are then that skill will tell.” That isn’t a 
particularly original theory of how to deal 
with the Cosmos. Most coaches give it 
lip service, then, like Tulsa, go back 
and defend. 

But the Caps’ outstanding defensive 
record—they gave up only 34 goals dur¬ 
ing the regular season, 12 fewer than any 
other club—wasn’t based on packing 
their penalty area. Waiters explained 
it: “We don’t mark man-for-man. How 
are you going to end up? Having them 
run out in pairs? Hand in hand? We 
mark on a zonal basis, from front to 
back. When we lose possession we have 
11 defenders. 

“If you allow time for them in the mid¬ 
dle,” Waiters went on, “you get great 
passing players like Beckenbauer and 
Bogicevic fading balls in behind defend¬ 
ers for strikers to run onto. On artificial 
turf they can actually hit balls with back- 
continucd 
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spin, so that they slow up right into the 
path of players like Chinaglia.” 

What he was talking about was a plan 
not dissimilar to the so-called “total” soc¬ 
cer used by the superb Dutch sides of 
the mid ’70s. But to carry that out you 
need players of the highest talent. The 
Caps are a solid, workmanlike team, but 
it was asking a lot of them to perform in 
the manner of the Clockwork Orange, 
as the Dutch were called. 

But they did have a solid organizer in 
the middle: Alan Ball, small, wiry, now 
34, a member of England’s World Cup 
winning team of 1966 and meeting up, 
for the nth time, with Franz Becken¬ 
bauer, the Cosmos’ nonpareil defender. 
They had played against one another as 
virtual kids on the English and West Ger¬ 
man sides in that famous final at Wem¬ 
bley 13 years ago. 

Beckenbauer is almost the only player 
on the Cosmos whom Ball respects. He 
was plainly shocked by the Alberto spit¬ 
ting incident. And others. “All this fight¬ 
ing with workmen," he sniffs, referring 
to the notorious clash at Giants’ Stadi¬ 
um between Chinaglia and a mainte¬ 
nance crew last July. “They disappoint 
me as a club. When their reign ends 
they’ll lose all the respect they’ve 
gained." Ball is of the opinion that great 
clubs tend to dominate for four or five 
years—Real Madrid in the late ’50s, Bay¬ 
ern Munich in the early ’70s, Liverpool 
nowadays. The Cosmos cannot be com¬ 
pared to any of these teams, of course, 
but in the context of the NASL, Ball con¬ 
siders that they should behave them¬ 
selves, live up to their reputation. 

As they had in the second game against 
Tulsa, the Cosmos came on Saturday at 
a storming pace, with Chinaglia and Sen- 
inho spearheading and Dennis Tueart at¬ 
tacking from the midfield. Certainly there 
was depth enough in the Cosmos’ de¬ 
fense not to be totally crippled by the 
loss of Alberto and Eskandarian. But for 
the first 10 minutes their defense was 
hardly tested, except when Whymark, 
breaking away, headed in with Birken- 
meier beaten, only to see his shot cleared 
magnificently off the line by Ricky Da¬ 
vis, the most promising young American 
player in the NASL. Otherwise, it was 
all Cosmos. 

This was the kind of pressure that had 
made Tulsa yield an early goal and then 
virtually concede the game. There the 
parallel ended, though. The Cosmos got 
their goal all right, a beauty, after 10 min¬ 


utes, constructed by Vladislav Bogicevic 
and finished by Chinaglia, but the Caps 
didn’t lie down and die, although they 
still seemed nervous. Their passing kept 
going astray, particularly in the midfield, 
which they would have to eventually 
dominate to win. 

There were rough moments also, flur¬ 
ries of fouling, the kind you expect in a 
playoff game, but nothing serious. On the 
contrary. For instance, when Kevin Hec¬ 
tor, the Caps’ central striker, went down 
heavily with Beckenbauer, the two ex¬ 
changed courtesies like the generals of 
opposing 18th-century armies. 

At this stage, what seemed missing 
from the Caps’ play was invention and 
progress on the wings. They had John¬ 
ston, a superb player when he puts his 
mind to it, and Valentine, a gifted 21- 
year-old, but there was little seen of them. 
Whymark came close once again: he hit 
the bar and saw the ball come down on 
the line. But most of the narrow escapes 
were at the Vancouver end, Seninho’s 
fast runs being particularly troublesome. 

T he run of the play was all with the 
Cosmos until their Dutch defender. 
Wim Rijsbergen. fouled Ball somewhat 
ostentatiously and then made the mis¬ 
take of arguing with the referee. Ball hit 
the free kick sweetly into the penalty area 
for John Craven, who had come up from 
the Caps’ defense. Craven beat the hap¬ 
less Rijsbergen to the ball and scored to 
tie the score, 1-1. 

Now the Cosmos looked more vulner¬ 
able, especially when Tueart had to leave 
with a pulled hamstring, but seven min¬ 
utes before the half, they went ahead 
again, a classic Seninho run finished off 
by Chinaglia, 2-1. 

And 2-1 it stayed almost throughout 
the second half. Now the Caps were gain¬ 
ing confidence, creating more chances, 
and when Neeskens. chasing Goalie 
Parkes for a loose ball, collided with him, 
went down in agony and shortly after¬ 
ward left the field, there was a gap in the 
middle that his absence and Tueart’s left 
open to exploitation. And Vancouver did 
the necessary exploiting. Six minutes be¬ 
fore the end, Bob Lenarduzzi broke out 
of defense and crossed, and there was 
wee Willie Johnston to soar up, flick the 
ball with his head and tie the score. 

It remained that way until the end of 
regulation time. Anywhere else in the 
world the Whitccaps would have now 
won the series 4-2 on aggregate goals. 


But because this was the NASL. there 
was a long way to go yet. 

First came the fruitless overtime, then 
the shoot-out that equalized the series 
for the Cosmos. Then a mini-game and 
that extraordinary disallowed goal. 

And so now it was all down to a final 
shoot-out. The Caps had lost the first one 
easily. Their shoot-out record, extraor¬ 
dinarily bad in the light of Parkes’ skill 
in normal play, was now 1-5 for the sea¬ 
son, while that of the Cosmos was 5-1. 

Astonishingly, Beckenbauer was first 
to miss for the Cosmos. Ricky Davis 
missed, too. Neeskens and Terry Garbett 
netted, but in the meanwhile three Van¬ 
couver players had scored. That meant 
that Nelsi Morais, the Cosmos defender, 
had to hit one home to keep the Cosmos 
in the game. Morais took his time, pushed 
the ball carefully from the 35-yard line, 
glanced up at the advancing Parkes. 
chose his position and netted the ball. Gi¬ 
ants’ Stadium exploded with joy. 

But the referee was waving his arms 
negatively. Morais had taken a second 
too long to shoot—only five seconds are 
allowed. Suddenly the stadium was si¬ 
lent and the blue track suits from the 
Vancouver bench were on the pitch. Glo¬ 
ry, hallelujah! The unthinkable had hap¬ 
pened. The Cosmos were beaten. 

A little later in the locker room 
Waiters was the only calm person from 
Vancouver. He doesn’t care for games 
to be decided by the shoot-out, even 
though that was how his victory had 
been achieved. “Where should we head 
next week?” he asked. “The Meadow- 
lands or Disneyland? There was so 
much good play today, so much good 
stufT. A shoot-out devalues what has 
gone before. It might be a good idea for 
NASL now, but maybe in a year or two 
it will disappear.” 

Maybe. The times seem to be a-chang- 
ing. A week that had started so darkly 
had ended with a remarkably fancy sun¬ 
set. What a city Vancouver would be this 
night. ABC-TV might be more than a lit¬ 
tle worried about its Soccer Bowl rat¬ 
ings next Saturday when Vancouver 
faces the Tampa Bay Rowdies. And more 
than likely Giants’ Stadium, site of the 
final, wouldn’t be sold out. But those 
would be small prices to pay for a fresh, 
cool breeze blowing through the league 
and a new realization of an old truth, 
that there are 11 men on every soccer 
team and that you cannot always buy 
your way to glory. end 
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n t is summertime in Norman. Okla.. Grapes ol Wrath 
country. Every day the sun rises high and hot. and every 
day the sky goes from blue to gray to black, from cotton 
dry to spongy wet, in a meteorological option offense de¬ 
signed to confuse the few people moving around on the flat 
earth beneath it. Everything is terribly quiet and slow. Nor¬ 
man is waiting. The whole state of Oklahoma is waiting. At 
the Sooner Bar-B-Q and the Sooner Superette and dozens of 
other Sooner Thises and Sooner Thats. the message is clear: 
football cannot come back to Norman soon enough. 

In Los Angeles the Dodgers are struggling, the governor’s 
running, the Arabs are buying, the Rams are moving, the 
earth will be quaking (any day now), the Mercedes 450s are 
purring, and roller skaters are getting traffic tickets. They 
play college football there, too, starting somewhere around 
the time the new TV season begins. 

Just a mile past Owen Field (home of the university of Okla¬ 
homa SOONERS—NATIONAL FOOTBALL CHAMPIONS 1950, 1955, 1956. 

1974 ,1975 reads a sign on the back of the scoreboard), in a mod¬ 
ern apartment complex that rises out of a dusty lot, a 23-year- 
old man lounges in front of a television set. He can wait for 
football. He does not like the sun or the heat or, for that mat¬ 
ter, the insatiable football fans who demand that he be 
great. He prefers to stay comfortable indoors when he is 
not running with a football. At six feet and 210 pounds, he 
is built for power, for speed, for explosiveness. But now he 
is as quiet as the town is. Low profile. When he married in 
June, some of his closest friends didn’t know about it until 
it was trumpeted in the papers. 

The apartment where he keeps himself has walls he could 
easily walk through should he come home one night with¬ 
out his keys. Up there on a bookshelf above the TV set, 
camouflaged by trophies, plaques, photographs and sou¬ 
venir game balls—you expect 
books , too?—sits a bronze 
statue of a ballplayer sidestep¬ 
ping and straightarming. It is, 
of course, the Heisman Tro¬ 
phy, and the man sprawled in 


the easy chair watching an Andy Hardy movie is Okla¬ 
homa Running Back Billy Sims. 

Sims is only the sixth player—Doc Blanchard (Army). 
Doak Walker (SMU), Vic Janowicz (Ohio State). Roger 
Staubach (Navy) and Archie Griffin (Ohio State) are the oth¬ 
ers—in the 44-year history of college football’s most cov¬ 
eted award to return for his senior year as the defending 
Heisman winner. Soon he will be trying to become the 
only one besides Griffin to win it twice. The public de¬ 
mand the award carries and the pressure to win it again arc 
burdensome. Sims can wail. 

“Right now I’m just laid out.’’ he says languidly, after six 
months of nonstop hot-stove activity. "I don’t even want to 
go out and go through all the hassles. I’m trying to catch up 
on a lot of rest. But it’s not easy. People are calling me all 
the time. They want just about anything—speak here, speak 
there, get me tickets, sign autographs, do this, do that. The 
fans around here are something. They come into Norman 
for a game, drink their beer, their wine, have a good time. 
They don’t put in all the work, suffer all the pain. You hear 
them: ‘Oh, 1 can’t wait for football! I just can’t wait!’ Well. 
/ can wait, I can wait. I’m in no hurry to get back out there 
and sweat and have to whirlpool my body so it don't hurt 
so much. Oh, no, / can wait.” 

At least his celebrity has helped him become a smash suc¬ 
cess at his two summer jobs: an adman for the Oklahoma 
Sooner Weekly magazine—he sold a whopping $6,500 
worth of space one recent afternoon—and a salesman of 
trinkets such as T shirts, ballpoint pens, snuff-can lids and 
ashtrays that fit atop beer cans, all featuring the crimson 
and cream OU logo. 

“Here’s something nice," went his pitch to a prospective 
customer. Sims selected a cigarette lighter from a briefcase 
crammed full enough to do a Fuller Brush man proud. A 
flick produced a nice steady flame ... and a tinkly ren¬ 
dition of Boomer Sooner, the 
OU fight song. 

“Or how about this one? 
My favorite.” Another lighter, 
another flick, another song— 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes. 

continued 


The race is on: the incumbent, Oklahoma's Billy 
Sims, who won the 1978 Heisman, vs. the 
worthy opponent, Charles White, a superb 
campaigner backed by the No. 1 USC machine 
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by JOHN PAPANEK 
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SIMS VS. WHITE continued 



the show-biz people 
know the handsome 
extra is Charles 
White, the Universi¬ 
ty of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia running back. 
If you watch careful¬ 
ly this fall you will 
see him. not only 
devastating the de¬ 
fenses of UCLA, 
Notre Dame, el al., 
but also—way in the 
background, for the 
time being—on TV 
shows like 240-Rob- 
crt. Kaz. Kojak , and 
in such feature films 
as The Champ and 
Raging Bull. 

This day White is 
working in what 
looks from the out¬ 
side like an old air¬ 
plane hangar, but in¬ 
side there is a fake 
high school chopped 
up in pieces and 
put back together in 
no particular order. 
There is half a cor¬ 
ridor over there, a 
part of a classroom 
here, a locker room. 

Halfbeck David Overstreet (left) trains with Billy and Brenda Sims. a coach’s office and 

a complete gymnasi¬ 
um with bleachers. 
It is Carver High, and White is part of 
the “atmosphere" in an episode of The 
White Shadow. His part is to walk down 
a staircase with a girl while a bunch of 
Carver's basketball players once again 
conspire to do no good. More than half 
a dozen takes are required for the three- 
minute scene. Each time. White and the 
girl walk down the stairs to start the ac¬ 
tion. It is a tedious business, not unlike 
football practice. 

When the scene is finished, a visitor 
asks the director how he likes working 
with Charles White. 

“Charles White?” says the director. 
“Charles White? From Southern Cal? 
He’s here?” 

“He just walked out of math class and 
down those stairs nine times in front of 
your face," says the visitor. 

“That was Charles White? I’ll be 
damned. I guess I didn’t recognize him 
without the number 11 on his back.” 
Charles White wears number 12. And 


More often than not, the response 
from the customer is, “Whatever it is 
you’re selling, Billy. I’m buying.” 

As they say in Hollywood—Cut! 

Cut, in fact, to Hollywood. Or. to be 
exact, the CBS Studio Center in Studio 
City. Calif. There, just a beer-bottle toss 
from Matt Dillon's jail and around the 
corner from the old Mary Tyler Moore 
newsroom, another young man is going 
to work. He is extraordinarily handsome, 
with chiseled features and high cheek¬ 
bones suggesting a bit of American In¬ 
dian. and he has a powerful but com¬ 
pact body. Actresses, actors, extras, prop 
men. script girls, carpenters, security 
guards, all yell to him, "Hey, Charles! 
What’s happening? You ready for foot¬ 
ball yet?” He stops and talks to all of 
them—“Oh. yeah. I’m ready”—and ad¬ 
mits his embarrassment when he cannot 
remember their first names. 

Although he has the cocky look and 
pearly smile of an actor himself, most of 


he. not Billy Sims, is considered to be 
the favorite to win this year’s Heisman 
Trophy. And what this little story illus¬ 
trates is that in L.A. college football is 
just another pastime, like est or disco sail¬ 
surfing. In Norman, football isn’t the only 
thing, it’s only everything. 

Outside of the Southwest not too many 
people had heard of Billy Sims before 
the middle of last season. After all, it had 
been three years since “Simbo" had be¬ 
come the second-greatest high school 
rusher ever, and injuries during his first 
three years at Oklahoma had caused him 
to disappear. At tiny Hooks (Texas) High 
School, he had scored 516 points and 
gained 7,738 yards in three years. He nev¬ 
er gained fewer than 123 yards in a game, 
and twice he topped 300. He had the 
kind of talent that prompted a coach to 
say after he first saw Sims run the ball as 
an eighth-grader, “I have just seen one 
of the greatest backfield runners ever.” 
And it took just one look at a Hooks Hor¬ 
nets game film to set Oklahoma Coach 
Barry Switzer’s mouth watering. 

“It was a playoff game,” Switzer re¬ 
calls. “1 think Billy went for 300 yards in 
this one. I knew Hooks had to be small 
because I had never heard of it before. 
So I called up his coach. Jack Coleman, 
right then, and said I wondered what the 



Sims sells ads in "Oklahoma Sooner Weekly " 
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possibility would be of my talking to Bil¬ 
ly. ‘Well.’ he said. 'I think it would be 
pretty good. He’s sitting right here.’ ” 
Switzer began recruiting Sims. Hard. 
Which means that he sent an assistant 
coach. Bill Shimek. to Hooks and strong¬ 
ly suggested that he take up residence 
there until Sims was signed. 

“The first time I saw Billy he was car¬ 
rying two big buckets of cow feed like 
they were water glasses,” says Shimek. 
"From the waist up he looked like a 
Greek god. He weighed 179 pounds. 1 
thought. ‘Lordy, he’s something.’ ” 

Switzer acquired the habit of phon¬ 
ing Sims on Saturday mornings at Pat 
James’ Conoco service station in Hooks, 
where Sims worked. Switzer’s neighborly 
calls, which came before each of Okla¬ 
homa's games, were just to assure Sims 
that Switzer was thinking about him. 

“One day," says Switzer, “we were 
playing Colorado in Boulder, and we 
were on the way to beating them 49-14, 
and it was about 28 or 35 to nothing at the 
half. We came in; there wasn’t much to 
do, and 1 looked over on the wall and saw 
a pay phone. I said to myself, ‘Why I just 
think I’ll call Billy.’ So l spent halftime of 
the Colorado game talking to Billy Sims.” 

“Well. I knew if he was talking to me,” 
says Sims, “he couldn't be talking to any¬ 
body else.” And that was pretty much 
that. 

Sims had a quiet freshman year at Nor¬ 
man, and then, as a sophomore, he in¬ 
jured his right shoulder in the third game, 
missed the rest of the season and was 
granted an extra year of eligibility by the 
NCAA. The following year he injured 
his right ankle, also in the third game, 
and saw limited action thereafter. But last 
year.... 

“Last year was, you know, kind of like 
a survival year," says Sims. “I just tried 
to come out walking.’’ He did consid¬ 
erably better than that. Running out of 
the right halfback position in the Okla¬ 
homa wishbone, Sims gained more than 
100 yards in each of his first two games, 
against Stanford and West Virginia. Then 
the Sooners blasted Rice 66-7, and Sims 
played less than one quarter and gained 
33 yards, his only sub-100-yard game of 
the season. In the Texas game, on na¬ 
tional television, Sims rushed for 131 
yards and two touchdowns, and his Heis- 
man campaign was off the ground. He 
added to his credentials by rattling off 
three straight 200-yard games, the only 
Big Eight player ever to accomplish that 


feat. Sims finished the regular season 
with 1,762 yards, led the nation with a 
160.2 per-game average, scored 20 touch¬ 
downs and averaged an NCAA-record 
7.6 yards each time he carried the ball. 

Still, Sims, a modest man, did not be¬ 
lieve he had a shot at the Heisman. He 
thought Rick Leach, the Michigan senior, 
would win it, or, if the trophy was to go 
to a junior. White would be the recip¬ 
ient. “1 had no preseason buildup." he 
says. “Everybody was saying, 'Who’s Bil¬ 
ly Sims?’ I had seen a film on TV of 
Charles White. USC was promoting him 
for the Heisman, spending all this mon¬ 
ey. I never thought I would get it for 
nothing.” Sims also thought his great 
gaffe—a nationally televised fumble on 
Nebraska’s three-yard line with 3:27 left 
in the Sooners’ only defeat of the year, 
a boner that probably cost Oklahoma 
its sixth national championship—would 
lose him votes. 

Looking through the scrapbook hfs 
wife, Brenda, put together this summer, 
Sims brightened after he turned the page 
that held the picture of the fumble. There, 
in a 10-year-old’s scrawl, was a note. 
“Dear Billy Sims. Even though we lost 
to Nebraska you are still the greatest back 
in America. Love, Greg Switzer. Vote 
Billy for Hisman [sic]." 


It was not long after he brought the 
trophy from New York to Norman that 
Sims met White for the first time, at a din¬ 
ner thrown by the Columbus (Ohio) 
Touchdown Club. From the podium 
Sims spoke of his myriad achievements. 
He said he was happy about winning the 
Heisman, but admitted there was some¬ 
thing his rival had done that he had not 
yet accomplished. “I wish I could score 
like he did," said Sims, nodding toward 
White, “without the football.” 

White broke up. 

It is something that Charlie White will 
always live with, like Wrong Way Rie- 
gels and his run. Despite a season that 
was practically indistinguishable from 
Sims’ for brilliance. White is probably 
best known for a touchdown he did not 
really score—the one that beat Michigan 
17-10 in the '79 Rose Bowl. It was sec¬ 
ond and goal at the Michigan three when 
White flew into the end zone and fum¬ 
bled the football. Or, gave up the foot¬ 
ball and flew into the end zone. In either 
case, it was ruled a touchdown. 

“Is it really going to be a big issue?” 
White asked a writer somewhat defen¬ 
sively one morning on the way to the 
CBS lot. “I mean, a really big issue?" 

Oh. no, he was assured. This was for 
history. 

continued 
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SIMS VS. WHITE continued 

“O.K. then.” he said, resignedly. "I 
gave it up." 

There it is. No big thing. There have 
been plenty of other touchdowns—29. in 
fact—that White has scored for real since 
1976, when he became heir to USC’s tra¬ 
dition of the Great Tailback. Recruiting 
him was no problem for Coach John 
Robinson. White's choice was USC all 
the way after he had watched another 
San Fernando High graduate. Anthony 
Davis, star as a Trojan tailback. And 
White’s phantom touchdown in no way 
diminishes his performance. Last year he 
led the nation in all-purpose running 
(rushing, receiving and kick returning) 
with an average of 174.7 yards per game. 
He rushed for 1.859 yards. 37 fewer than 
Sims (including bowl games), but he 
played in one more game and had 374 
carries to Sims’ 256. 

His average of 28 carries per game un¬ 
derscores While’s tremendous durability 
and effort. While Sims runs out of the 
wishbone, an option offense that is de¬ 
signed to get the ball to any back once 
the play begins. White is USC's 1-back. 

That means two things: 1) opponents 
know for certain that White will carry 


the ball 28 times a game and 2) often 
they know where he will carry it. be¬ 
cause many of the plays in USC’s run¬ 
ning playbook have not changed since 
former Coach John McKay invented the 
power-I offense in 1961—22 Blast. 25 
Power. 28 Pitch. No USC player will ever 
be suspended for passing those non-se¬ 
crets to the enemy. 

Thus, when it is noted that in his ju¬ 
nior season Charles White blew right on 
by Mike Garrett. O. J. Simpson. Antho¬ 
ny Davis and Ricky Bell to become the 
most productive runner in USC history, 
and that he needs just 1.383 yards this 
year to surpass Archie Griffin and be¬ 
come the second most productive career 
runner in college football—it would take 
2,288 to beat Tony Dorsett’s record 
6,082—Sims’ chief rival is quite obvious¬ 
ly not just a publicity man’s idea of a 
Heisman Trophy candidate. 

But that was what White was to the 
cameras of NBC’s Weekend show last 
October, and it was that segment that 
Sims and many Oklahoma people re¬ 
member. Switzer certainly does. He calls 
it “a national TV thing that USC did to 
hype White for the Heisman.” In truth. 


parts of the segment made the USC peo¬ 
ple cringe. 

“It started out to be a piece on how a 
big-time sports information office func¬ 
tions.” says USC publicist Jim Perry. 
“But by the time it was finished much of 
it was How to buy a guy the Heisman 
Trophy.’ We just could not convince 
NBC that that was not what we were up 
to. I don't blame the Oklahoma people 
for being upset about it.” 

White has none of Sims’ patient re¬ 
serve. He knows just where to go to find 
his own personal highlights film, and likes 
to show it to friends, but he does not 
have the big head that Anthony Davis 
was known for when he was at USC. 
His teammates love him and. in return. 
White is lavish in praise of them, to the 
point of reciting ad nauseam the names 
of all his offensive linemen after every 
150-yard game. 

“The toughest thing when you get talk¬ 
ing about a guy like Charlie is not to get 
caught up in superlatives.” says Coach 
Robinson. “You want to say ‘He’s the 
best’ or ‘He’s the greatest.’ Better than 
O. J. Simpson’ or 'Better tfian God.’ So 
I try not to deal in those kinds of terms. 
My best belief about Charlie White is 
that he's the toughest—here I go. right 
away—but he is the toughest player I’ve 
ever been around. He is so strong, with 
great endurance. You very seldom see 
him tired or standing around in practice 
with a towel over his head. I remember 
Bo Schembechler saying to me after the 
Rose Bowl. ‘I’ve never seen a guy get hit 
so often and just keep coming back and 
coming and coming.' But that’s Charlie.” 

Taking his summer easy, Billy Sims runs 
a couple of miles early in the morning 
with teammate David Overstreet some 
days, and most evenings he pumps a lit¬ 
tle iron—he bench-presses 380 pounds. 
He is not overzealous about selling ad 
space or the musical lighters or the beer- 
can ashtrays. Mostly he is just laying out. 
“When 1 first came here.” he says, “man. 
I worked. But now it ain’t nothing. It’s 
like it was in high school, when I might 
miss practice all week, come to the game 
Friday and run for 200 yards. I’ve made 
this team. I’ve paid my dues." 

For his part. White can’t find enough 
hours in the day. On a typical one he is 
up at 6. on the set by 8. doing his little 
bits for the cameras all day long. “There’s 
a lot of sitting around.” he says. Then he 
reads, or raps with the various TV and 
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movie people. He likes working on The 
White Shadow because during down time 
he can hit the basketball floor, where he 
does all sorts of running, flying, dunking 
numbers over Carver High's finest If he 
gels through by 3 or 4, he drives ihe 21 
miles to USC. He might take a- few reps 
on the weight machine, run several 
sprints on the track—in 1976 he was the 
fastest prep 330-hurdler in the U.S.—or 
throw a football around with Quarter¬ 
back Paul MacDonald, but mostly he 
stays in shape playing basketball. 

One afternoon he got on the court at 
llSC's phys ed building and played full- 
court. full-speed in the steamy heat for 
two solid hours with some of his foot¬ 
ball teammates. By the end of that time, 
all the others were dragging up and down 
the court. White was still a dervish. Fast 
and frisky as a colt, he was the first man 
up and the first man back on every trip 
across the floor, leading fast breaks, 
making steals, blocking shots. “C.W., 
slow down!" shouted Linebacker Dennis 
Johnson. Shirtless and gleaming with 
sweat, with a chest that looks like two 
bowling balls strapped together and 
shoulder blades that seem to connect di¬ 
rectly to his hips. White had. at six feet 
and 185 pounds, the most awesome phy¬ 
sique among the 25 or 30 linebackers, 
tackles and tight ends in the gym. No 
wonder that Robinson truly believes 
White could be the light-heavyweight 
boxing champion of the world. When the 
USC players were examined to ascertain 
what percentage of their weight was body 
fat. White tested out at 1.94%. Average 
well-conditioned athletes test at 7% to 
10%. "He’s a real machine." says Rob¬ 
inson. “one of those guys who can come 
through the gates to the practice field and 
just start running. He doesn’t need to 
loosen up. Lynn Swann was that way. 
Just run and run and run and run—and 
then just run off the field when it's over, 
like a happy puppy." 

Like White. Sims has ghosts of play¬ 
ers past hovering over him. Billy Vessels 
was Oklahoma's first Heisnian winner, in 
1952. And then there were Steve Owens 
(Heisman 1969), Greg Pruitt and Joe 
Washington. "Sims is faster than Wash¬ 
ington.” says Switzer, “probably just as 
fast as Pruitt, but much bigger. He’s not 
a splatterer like Owens, he’s a slitherer. 
That's it. He's a snaky runner. He snakes 
and slithers through people and vet he's 
so strong he can break tackles.” 

Many people also swear that Sims can 



fly. Switzer hates to see him do it—“He 
can't stop me." says Sims slyly—for fear 
he might be hurt. But there have been 
moments when Switzer, like other wit¬ 
nesses. was overwhelmed. “We were get¬ 
ting beat by Vanderbilt in 'll," he says, 
“and Billy did two hurdling acts that day. 
He got us a first down on a fourth and 
one when he went airborne for five yards. 
He also had hurdled from the seven-yard 
line to score a touchdown. It was about 
the damndest thing I'd ever seen. The 
seven-yard line was where his feet left 
the ground and he landed in the end zone. 
Ran wide open, full speed and just leapt. 
Came down for six. No one ever touched 
him." “In high school.” says Sims, “they 
used to call me ‘Crazy Legs.' I think 1 
run more like a chicken with its head 
cut off." 

“In Hollywood." says Charles White, 
who once got to play a TV sheriff and 
found that his gun was made of rubber, 
“everything is fake. Everyone is really 
someone else playing a role So when I’m 
running the ball. I’m someone else. I feel 
like I’m in a fantasy world. I 
think Vm a bowling ball run¬ 
ning through pins, only this 
bowling ball is able to change 
course as it goes along. Or I 
think of the football as a piece 
of important mail and it's got 
to be at a certain place at a 
certain time. Or 1 tell myself 
that I can vanish into thin air. 

You'd be surprised how that 
one works. You run right at a 
guy and he's breathing hard 
and foaming and thinking. 

‘Oh. I got him now. I got the 
best running back in the coun¬ 
try coming at me and I been 
telling all the fellas back home 
that when I get the chance 
I’m really going to get him.' 

And here you come and— 
shoouom! —he's grabbing air 
and saying. ‘Now where'd he 
go?' And after the game they 
ask him. ‘What did you think 
of Charles White?’ and he 
says. ‘Well, one time I thought 
I had a real good shot at him 
and. I don’t know, somehow 
I missed him.' Thai’s what I 
like to hear most.” 


When White was a freshman he was 
found wandering around the lobby of 
USC’s Heritage Hall, where the Heisman 
trophies won by Garrett (1965) and 
Simpson (1968) are on display. He idly re¬ 
marked that he expected to win two of 
them. "I don't know why 1 said that." 
he says now. “It was just stupid. But I 
would have liked to win two. Now I 
would like to win one." 

Back in Norman. Sims looks up at his 
bookshelf and laughs. "1 already have 
mine." he says. “Only one guy has ever 
won it twice. Archie Griffin. Today he's 
got two trophies Big deal What’s he do¬ 
ing besides playing football? It's O.K.. I 
like it. but I want to be able to get off 
into something else. I want to enjoy life 
a little more, without somebody always 
hitting my butt.” 

Sims gives another laugh. “No. win¬ 
ning that trophy is nothing to worry 
about. That's what I told Charlie White. 
‘Don't worry about it. Charlie.’ I said." 
He laughs harder. “ ‘ 'Cause I'm gonna 
et it again!’ ” 

CONTINUED 


White is as tireless in pickup basket 
ball games as he is on the gridiron 




Pageantry in pro football is an end zone full of Suzanne 
Somers look-alike contest winners breathing deeply for 
the TV cameras. In college football it is the people in the 
stadium who get their breath taken away when an animal 
mascot—like Colorado's buffalo, Ralphie—takes the field 




















Give the Baylor bear a soda and he 'll 
follow you anywhere—a helpful hint for 
Army when it tries to get Navy's goat. 





"Oh, give me a home where the buffalo roam —”— Brewster Higley. 1873 


B alphie docs not simply wander into 
Colorado’s Folsom Field; Ralphie 
arrives. Ralphie docs not just lead 
the football team onto the field as a side¬ 
show; Ralphie is the show. Ralphie, a 
1,000-pound American bison, is the na¬ 
tion’s preeminent college football mas¬ 
cot, although not the most aptly named; 
Ralphie is a she. Her act is wild and crazy, 
and you’d better catch it while you can. 
Real live animal mascots are going the 
way of the flying wedge. 

The reasons are several: a mascot 
may be on the endangered-specics list 
(like Boston College’s bald eagle); or it’s 
hard to find someone willing to care for 
or feed it (Florida A&M’s rattlesnake); 
or the critters aren’t stadium-broken 
(several schools with artificial-turf fields 
out-and-out ban animal mascots). The 
trend is toward dressing someone up in 
a Muppet-like suit and turning him loose 
in the stands. But Miss Pi ggy doesn’t 
quite have the same 6c!at as, say, Rag- 
nar, the former Arkansas mascot, which 
one night ate a wild coyote that invaded 
his pen, leaving only a small patch of 
fur as testimony to what pugnacious 
porkers can do. 

There is something about a live an¬ 
imal that stirs loyalists. Besides, how can 
a team be for real if its mascot is a fake? 
Not to worry in Boulder. One thing op¬ 
posing teams realize very quickly is that 
Ralphie is the genuine article. When the 
band breaks into Glory, Glory, Colora¬ 
do, 50,000 fans puff up with pride as 
Ralphie thunders the length of the Astro- 
Turf field. Then she wheels and heads 
back upheld, stopping only to menace the 
opposition’s bench. Finally she stam¬ 
pedes back into her trailer. Once she 
missed the trailer and headed out toward 
where the deer and the antelope play. 


The scoreboard immediately flashed: 
RALPHIE, COME home. She did. A good 
thing, too. Ralphie is so popular she once 
was elected homecoming queen. Which 
is why Colorado has a big problem on 
the eve of the 1979 season. 

After 12 years, Ralphie I is retiring. 
Ralphie 11 was introduced at the last 
game of the ’78 season. “She was aw¬ 
ful,’’ says one university official. “She 
didn’t do anything. Just stood there. She 
might as well have been a cow. I un¬ 
derstand they are now trying to teach 
her to run.” 

The smart money says that when Col¬ 
orado needs a win badly, Ralphie I will 
be back, in the manner of Kate Smith 
singing God Bless America in the Spec¬ 
trum before crucial Philadelphia Flyer 
games. “Ralphie’s willing,’’ says Associ¬ 
ate Athletic Director Fred Casotti. “After 
all, a buffalo is so ominous. What could 
be a better mascot? I mean, some guy rid¬ 
ing a horse isn’t a helluva lot.” 

That, of course, draws protests at 
places like USC, where Traveler III, a 
white Arabian, is revered. At one game 
USC wouldn’t allow Texas Tech’s black 
stallion. Happy VI, to perform on the du¬ 
bious ground that one horse was enough 
for any stadium. Back in the friendlier 
confines of Lubbock, Happy VI is rid¬ 
den crazily around the field on his own 
rubberized track whenever the Red Raid¬ 
ers score. Once, back in the days when 
cannon fire accompanied the ride, an of¬ 
ficial yelled to the Tech coach after such 
a performance, “Remount and reload, we 
have a penalty.” 

The University of Arkansas doesn’t 
welcome rival animal mascots, either, 
perhaps for fear the fur might fly; its ra- 
zorback—actually, razorbacks are nearly 
extinct and the school is making do with 


a mixed-breed hog—may be the mean¬ 
est mascot in captivity. 

Once, in a budget cutback, Ragnar’s 
predecessor. Big Red III, was shipped off 
to an animal exhibit in Eureka Springs. 
Mike McDonald, an assistant trainer for 
Arkansas, recalls, “The thing went crazy. 
We had to jump behind trees to avoid be¬ 
ing gored. Somebody broke a fence post 
over Big Red’s head and the thing never 
flinched.” It took four hours to get him 
into a cage. Two weeks later Big Red es¬ 
caped and. after several months at large, 
broke into a barnyard near Barryville. 
Ark., where an irate farmer shot and 
killed him lest he molest a prize sow. That 
afternoon Arkansas suffered its only loss 
of the 1977 season, to Texas, 13-9. 

When it comes to mascots, the fiercer 
the better. After all, the idea is to create 
the illusion of invincibility. The Univer¬ 
sity of Texas has the right idea with its 
Longhorn steer, Bcvo X. Never mind that 
he is slightly tranquilized before each 
game. Never mind that all he does is 
stand around. Never mind that his de¬ 
tractors call him Bevo the Cow. He looks 
wild. Once Earl Campbell crashed into 
Bcvo in the end zone. Because Camp¬ 
bell got up after the crash, and Bcvo, who 
had been lying down, kept lying down, 
the collision was ruled a draw. Nobody 
mentions in front of Bevo X that Bevo I 
ended up as steaks at a football banquet. 

Some other animal mascots have met 
untimely ends. Once a Baylor bear got 
his collar and chain wrapped around his 
neck when he tried to climb to a tree 
limb. He choked to death. The cynical 
called it suicide, in view of Baylor’s 0-10 
record that season. Baylor bears are 
called "Judge." A recently retired one 
doted on his customary touchdown Dr 
Pepper, the arrival of which would make 
him “nearly go berserk,” according to a 
former trainer. The school’s two new 
cubs are kept on 7 Up. 

Houston’s Shasta IV isn’t particularly 
surly, but she and her cougar predeces¬ 
sors have been hard to keep petal-fresh. 
One time, Shasta I was allowed to fly 
with fans to an away game. The odor em¬ 
anating from her cage didn’t make her a 
continued 
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MASCOTS continued 

big hit with fellow passengers, and since 
then Shastas have usually ridden in trail¬ 
ers. Once delivered, however, a cougar 
can be a most practical mascot: before a 
1975 game in Miami’s Orange Bowl. 
Shasta III guarded Houston equipment 
being held in a locker room that recent¬ 
ly had been burglarized. Nary a chin 
strap was taken. 

At Texas A&l the mascot is a jave- 
lina, a wild pig indigenous to the area 
and an intrepid fighter. In 1929 two jav- 
elina mascots were allowed free run of 
the campus. But one of them attacked 
the school president. R. B. Cousins, and 
bit him on the leg. Since then, Texas A&I 
mascots have been caged. 

Sometimes mascots aren't what they 
appear to be. North Carolina State stu¬ 
dents sent $150 to an animal dealer for a 
wolf. After it was on campus for a while, 
it was discovered to be a coyote. State 
now dresses two sheepish students in 
wolfs clothing. At Tennessee the mas¬ 
cot is Srnokey IV, a bluetick hound. His 
donor, the Rev. W. C. Brooks of Knox¬ 
ville. says Srnokey is not temperamentally 
suited for his job. “They set off some fire¬ 
crackers close to him when he was very 
young, and he has been scared to death 
ever since,” he says. 

Generally animal mascots lead pretty 
cushy lives. Mike IV, the LSU Bengal 
tiger, has an air-conditioned cage. Seven 
years ago, when word spread that he had 
been in a highway accident and was 
bleeding heavily, the people in Crowley, 
La. immediately offered to give blood. 
Mike made it without them. 

The Georgia Bulldogs’ current bulldog 
mascot is Uga III, who, during games, oc¬ 
cupies a huge air-conditioned “fireplug” 
doghouse. Uga’s father and grandfather 
are buried under the Sanford Stadium 
scoreboard. Uga I’s tombstone reads: 
damn good dog. The epitaph of Uga 
II, who presided when Georgia won two 
SEC championships and appeared in five 
bowl games, is: not bad for a dog. 

Mascot-napping is as American as, 
well, the American bison. While Army 
boasts that its mules have never been 
heisted, despite many attempts. Navy 
goats have often been swiped. All the 
mascots are vulnerable, even Ralphic. 
Air Force cadets nabbed her a few 
years ago, and she suffered the indig¬ 
nity of being dressed up like a buffalo 
burger and paraded around the field. 

—Douglas S. Looney. 
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L USC 


Give a Top-20 coach half a 
chance to point out his 
squad’s chief weakness, and 
he’ll gratefully pounce on it. 
Why? Because by mention¬ 
ing even the smallest of de¬ 
fects he spotted in his jug¬ 
gernaut during spring prac¬ 
tice, he may well save his job 
come late fall. But ask John 
Robinson what USC lacks and he’s stumped. After hem¬ 
ming and hawing, the best he can come up with is, “Tal¬ 
ented players don’t always repeat productive seasons.” 

Preseason pickers like to cover themselves, too. So we’ll 
try to help Robinson out. Uh, well, there are nearly a dozen 
regulars from last year’s UPI national championship team 
coming off injuries, and, uh, six games are on the road. But 
in all honesty, all of those players were hale last week, and 
aside from trips to Notre Dame and Washington, the road 
schedule isn’t threatening. Certainly not nearly as intim¬ 
idating as the Trojans who will be making those journeys. 
Among them are 15 returning starters, including Iefthand- 
ed Paul McDonald, the only proven star at quarterback on 
the three or four teams that figure to be vying for No. I. 
Last year McDonald completed 57% of his passes for 1,690 
yards and outfoxed enemy defenders for a Trojan-record 
19 touchdowns. Based on the NFL formula for rating quar¬ 
terbacks (a computation that weighs percentage of com¬ 
pletions, touchdowns, interceptions and yards per pass at¬ 
tempt), McDonald had a 101.6 rating—which is higher than 
that for any of the last 19 Pac 10 (or Pac 8 as it was known 
until the 1978 season) passing champions. 

McDonald will often throw to Kevin (Scoring Bug) Wil¬ 
liams, a 5'8", 155-pound former California prep 100-yard 
sprint champion (9.4), who converted 10 of his 17 recep¬ 
tions into touchdowns last season. Still, the passing game 
produced only 38% of USC’s 4,979 total yards, and be¬ 
cause Charles White (page 34) is returning at tailback, it’s 
safe to assume that percentage will not rise. All-America 
Guard Pat Howell is gone, but otherwise the line is intact 
and so mammoth that one dog-whipped opponent ex¬ 
claimed, “When they stand up, they see Denver.” Brad 
Budde, an All-America candidate at guard, is 6' 5", 253 
pounds, and Tackle Anthony Munoz (who also pitched in re¬ 
lief on the Trojans’ No. 1-ranked baseball team in 1978) is 
6' 7", 280. Line Coach Hudson Houck won’t soon forget 



how Munoz drove a defender from the 15-yard line all the 
way back into a goalpost last season. 

In 1978 USC yielded just 91.3 yards a game rushing, sec¬ 
ond-lowest in the nation behind Penn State. Linebacker 
Dennis Johnson, last season’s leading tackier, is back, and 
Ty Sperling is the starter at nose guard—no big fall-off 
there, considering that against UCLA last year, with a Rose 
Bowl berth at stake, he sacked the Bruin quarterback for loss¬ 
es of 12,12 and nine yards. 

And here’s one more non-excuse for Robinson. Joe Ter- 
ranova, a market researcher who watches hundreds of high 
school game films a year and reports on who does best in 
the scramble for high school prospects , concludes that USC 
came out on top for the second straight year. If you doubt 
that opinion, perhaps you’d like to debate it with any of the 
seven freshmen linemen Robinson landed. They average 
out to 6' 5" and 243 pounds. 

“We’re faced with the myth that our athletes are in¬ 
vincible,” says Robinson, still scratching. “We like it, but 
it’s still a myth.” So are national championships, and they 
are liked, too. Barring an epidemic of swelled heads, USC 


2. Alabama 


Not long after Alabama’s 
Sugar Bowl upset of top- 
ranked Penn State in Janu¬ 
ary—which earned the Tide 
the No. 1 rating in the AP 
poll, Coach Bear Bryant 
cracked a few ribs and was 
taken to the hospital. News 
reports said that Bryant hurt 
himself when he fell step¬ 
ping out of the shower, but the real story, as Alabamans 
tell it, is that while Bear was out walking his ducks, he was 
hit by a motorboat. Among card-carrying Crimson Tide 
rooters such deification is understandable. Though national 
titles elsewhere are as rare as a ’Bama undergraduate who 
has never heard of parlay cards, Bryant has won five in 21 
seasons at Alabama. 

This year, thoughts of anything less than a clean sweep 
in the regular season and another national title are con¬ 
sidered heretical in Tuscaloosa. After all, ’Bama has never 
lost more than one game in a season following a No. I rank¬ 
ing. And the schedule is heaven-sent, with workouts against 
Georgia Tech, Baylor, Wichita State and Miami replacing 
tests against the sterner likes of Nebraska, USC, Missouri 
and Washington. As one student entrepreneur observed, “I 
guess Bear is mad at the scalpers. We’ll have to come up 
with something to unload our tickets.” 

Bryant’s biggest task will be replacing Quarterback Jeff 
Rutledge, a three-year starter who threw 30 touchdown pass¬ 
es to break a Tide record held by Joe Namath. Steadman 
Shealy, a typically handsome, blond, blue-eyed Omicron 
Delta Kappa who last fall ran and passed—he completed 
nine of 14 attempts—for 473 yards as Rutledge’s under¬ 


should win its ninth. 
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study, gets first crack at the job. But Shealy has undergone 
knee surgery, and “He’s not as quick as he once was,” world- 
class pessimist Bryant says. But even Bear is obliged to add, 
“Still, he’s not slow crippled.” 

Otherwise, the offense is robust. Split End Keith Pugh 
twists, lunges, soars (pick any two on a given pass play) as 
he makes eye-popping catches. Halfbacks Major Ogilvie and 
Mitch Ferguson and Fullback Billy Jackson all gained 5.5 
yards or more a carry. The line features a trio of All-SEC 
blockers: Dwight Stephenson, Jim Bunch and Mike Brock. 

On defense. 'Bama has lost five stars, among them first- 
round NFL picks Barry Krauss, a linebacker, and Marty 
Lyons, a tackle. But the line still includes faces all too fa¬ 
miliar to Penn State—Byron Baggs, Curtis McGriff and 
Wayne Hamilton. And if Tackle David Hannah, a 1977 start¬ 
er who missed ’78 because of a knee injury, stays as fit as 
he was in the spring, Bryant can buttress the secondary by 
shifting All-SEC E. J. Junior from the line to safety. 

The Tide has seven home games, four of them in Tus¬ 
caloosa, where it has won 45 straight. The big one won’t 
come until... the Sugar Bowl against—Notre Dame? Geor¬ 
gia? Penn State? The only regular-season upset possibilities 
would seem to be in an October outing at Florida and in 
the season finale against archrival Auburn. 

Not that Bryant agrees. “In the first place,” he growls, 
“the schedule isn't easy. In the second place, every one of 
those teams would rather beat Alabama than anybody they 
play.” Hey, Bear, you just won another award—from the 


3. Nebraska 


If there’s one thing Nebras¬ 
kans love even more than 
seeing Running Back I. M. 
Hipp break a tackle on the 
way to another 200-yard 
game (he’s rushed for that 
distance or more in three 
games), it’s a bonfire. Like 
the blaze before the Corn- 
huskers upset No. 1-ranked 
Oklahoma last November, which, among other things, was 
fueled by a piano, beds, police barricades and several vend¬ 
ing machines. Or the one during spring practice in April 
when six live turkeys got barbecued. 

The ASPCA rightfully hit the roof, and Lincoln cops 
moved in to make arrests. They collared three Cornhusker 
players, who subsequently were arraigned. There was no ex¬ 
cuse for such behavior, because the players should have 
had more than their fill of roasting turkeys—read oppo¬ 
nents—on the field. 

In ’78 Nebraska incinerated six teams and made the Top 
Ten in the polls for a 10th straight year. Nonetheless the sea¬ 
son was a disappointment. Late in the fourth quarter of the 
finale against Missouri, the Huskers led 31-28 and appeared 
to be headed for the Orange Bowl to play Penn State for 
the national title. But the Tigers rallied to win 35-31, and 



Nebraska was rematched against Oklahoma, in the Orange 
Bowl, with no chance of becoming No. 1. 

But, disappointments aside, last year provided some 
heady portents for this season. Moreover, during the reg¬ 
ular season Nebraska averaged 501.4 yards a game. Be¬ 
cause the ballcarriers who amassed 73% of the rushing yard¬ 
age and the receivers who caught 81% of the passes are still 
on hand, the Huskers figure to be tougher than they've 
been since they won the national championships in 1970 
and ’71, especially because they’ll be driven by the desire 
to gobble up the honors they missed last year. 

No Nebraskan is more fired up than Tight End Junior 
Miller, whose 33 receptions produced five touchdowns and 
609 yards. After he caught five passes and ran roughshod 
over Kansas State, Wildcat Coach Jim Dickey groaned, 
"The way he mowed down our defensive backs, maybe the 
Humane Society ought to send him a letter.” The Huskers 
will also throw to Tim Smith, the No. 3 receiver in 1978 de¬ 
spite doubling as a play messenger. Or to Wingback Kenny 
Brown, a breakaway threat any time he has the ball down- 
field, who, former Coach Bob Devaney says, “is as valuable 
to this team as Johnny Rogers was to the 1970 and ’71 na¬ 
tional champions.” And then there’s Hipp, the first Ne¬ 
braska runner to gain 1,000 yards in back-to-back seasons. 
The Huskers do have to replace Quarterback Tom Sorley, 
an able runner and a 58% passer. Candidates Jeff Quinn, 
Mark Mauer and Bruce Mathison all have promise. 

The defense will field 17 lettermen, including nine of the 
top 10 linemen who helped Nebraska lead the Big Eight in 
stopping the rush last season. Unfortunately, the offensive 
line is in nowhere near as good shape, having lost two sets 
of quality tackles and guards. 

Forgotten in the Chuck Fairbanks-Colorado-Boston Pa¬ 
triots sitcom of last spring was that Nebraska Coach Tom 
Osborne was offered the Colorado job first. Osborne also 
holds a doctorate in educational psychology. He didn’t turn 
Colorado down just to watch bonfires. 


4. Texas 


When Coach Fred Akers 
took over in 1977, he inher¬ 
ited a once-proud team that 
had a 5-5-1 record. He fig¬ 
ured he would be lucky to 
match that if he let things re¬ 
main the way they were. So 
he retooled the offense, turn¬ 
ing Earl Campbell loose. 
The Longhorns finished 
11-1, and Campbell was voted the Heisman Trophy. 

Then in 1978 Akers, who had few holdover stars, was 
forced to play eight freshmen in key positions and watched 
as his team suffered nearly as many juries as Leonidas’ 
boys did at Thermopylae. Even so, Texas ended up ranked 
ninth in the country. No wonder there’s a consensus abuild- 
ing that Akers is fast becoming—Fll finish this thought in a 
moment, then back to you, Keith—some kind of coach. 

continued 
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If there are any doubters left, Akers should convert them 
this fall. With 20 first-teamers back, he has the wherewithal 
to mount a serious challenge for the national title. Once 
again, Texas’ strength lies in its defense. There are nine start¬ 
ers on hand from the 1978 unit that gave up only 104.6 
yards a game rushing and was the SWC’s toughest to score 
on. Ricky Churchman, Derrick Hatchett and All-America 
Johnnie Johnson are mainstays in a secondary that held 
Rice, TCU and SMU, the conference’s three top passing 
teams, to zero touchdowns. The luminaries up front are 
Steve McMichael, called Bam-Bam by his teammates, who 
made a team-high 142 tackles, and Bill Acker, whose spe¬ 
cialties are sacks (14) and forcing fumbles (six). 

Texas fans gasped last May when it was reported that Mc¬ 
Michael had reached under the hood of his car while the en¬ 
gine was on and got his hands caught in the fan. The cuts 
have all healed, and surprisingly, the fan wasn’t damaged. 
What has been damaged is the Longhorn kicking game, 
now that All-America Russell Erxleben has moved on to 
the New Orleans Saints. But even here Akers is not with¬ 
out a leg up; freshman Jeff Guy and sophomore John Good- 
son are both bright prospects. 

Quarterback Donnie Little’s fumbling on national TV— 
he lost the ball twice before network cameras—is not the 
habit viewers might suppose it to be. Though Little com¬ 
pleted just 16 of 52 passes last fall, he excelled in spring 
drills, and Akers is confident that Texas’ aerial game will 
be improved. “Donnie developed more poise and a strong¬ 
er arm,” Akers says. Little’s running has never been ques¬ 
tioned. 

The offensive line has experience, as does the starting 
backfield. But depth is a concern. One thing the Longhorns 
don’t lack, however, is Joneses. Though Running Back Ham 
is gone, Lam, Jam and Ram are back and are rarin’ to go. 
Lam is Johnny Jones, the 1976 Olympic gold-medalist who 
led Texas in receptions (25) last year. Jam is actually A. J. 
Jones, who as a freshman was the leading Longhorn rusher 
in 1978. Ram is Jones Ramsey, 58, Texas’ sports publicist 
who created the nicknames. 

The Longhorn schedule reads like an AP poll. The non¬ 
conference opponents include Missouri and Oklahoma, and 
in the SWC, Texas must play Arkansas, Houston, Texas 
A&M and SMU—on the road. If none of those teams is at 
the Cotton Bowl come January, Texas will be there. And 
no doubt you’ll be hearing how Akers did it again. 


5. Purdue 



By his own admission, Mark 
Herrmann is a stick-in-the- 
mud, more in the mold of 
Andy Hardy than Tony 
Manero. He still dates his 
high school sweetheart. His 
best friend has been his best 
friend since childhood. Eve¬ 
nings he usually stays in the 
Sigma Chi house. He admits 


that he has to force himself to socialize with his teammates 
and says that although he is a junior he is just beginning to 
know them well. “1 think we’ve got a mutual respect," Herr¬ 
mann says. “I can give constructive criticism or compli¬ 
ments now.” Of course, a stick-in-the-mud is usually calm 
and controlled at all times, which is just dandy for Herr¬ 
mann on the field but makes him something of an oddball 
in West Lafayette these days. 

Aside from Herrmann just about everybody at Purdue 
is gaga because this could be the year the Boilermakers 
crack the Michigan-Ohio axis that has ruled the Big Ten 
for the last 11 years. “You walk around campus and you 
hear people say, ‘We’ve ordered our tickets for Pasadena, 
we’re going to the Rose Bowl,’ ” Herrmann says. “Well, I 
haven’t ordered my tickets yet.” Herrmann is the man re¬ 
sponsible for the state of excitement. He has already passed 
for 4,357 yards and has only to surpass Chicago Bear 
Mike Phipps and Miami Dolphin Bob Griese to become 
Purdue’s No. 1 alltime quarterback. “Yeah, but my arm 
could be stronger,” Herrmann says. “And my legs and 
upper body.” 

Herrmann cut his interceptions from 27 in ’77 to 12 last 
year, and he hit on 55.5% of his passes—14 for touch¬ 
downs. Suddenly Purdue, which hadn’t had a winning sea¬ 
son since 1972, soared to 9-2-1, beat Ohio State for the 
first time since 1967 and got a bowl bid (Peach), only its sec¬ 
ond in 91 years. Bid No. 3 should be forthcoming this No¬ 
vember. An invitation to the Rose Bowl isn’t too far¬ 
fetched—not with Ohio State ofT the schedule. And not 
with all 11 offensive starters from the Peach Bowl team 
back, including Running Back John Macon (913 yards in 
’78) and receivers Mike Harris, Bart Burrell and Dave 
Young. 

In fact, the Boilermakers have an embarrassment of rich¬ 
es and are in a quandary about finding room for blue-chip 
freshman Running Back Jimmy Smith, a speedster who han¬ 
dled six kickoffs and returned four of them for touchdowns 
for Westview high school in Kankakee. Ill. How highly 
sought was Smith? Well, Oklahoma Coach Barry Switzer 
thought enough of him to phone Smith’s coach from New 
York the night Billy Sims got the Heisman Trophy. 

The team’s flex defense, patterned in part on that of the 
Dallas Cowboys, features Purdue’s alltime leading tackier. 
Linebacker Kevin Motts, and All-Big Ten linemen Ken 
Loushin and Keena Turner. In 1978, Turner tackled op¬ 
ponents for losses 25 times for a total of 201 yards. Three- 
fourths of the secondary is new, and Coach Jim Young 
needs replacements at punter and placekicker. Not to wor¬ 
ry. Assessing safeties Tim Seneff and Bill Kay, defensive co¬ 
ordinator Leon Burtnett says, “Abilitywise, they’re better 
than what we had last year.” And freshman placekicker 
Walt Drapeza booted a 50-yarder in high school. 

“Our starting defense has the ability to be great,” Burt¬ 
nett beams. 

“It’s the finest recruiting year I’ve ever had as a coach,” 
chimes in Young. 

“We’ll be No. 1,” is the boast frequently heard at the 
Chocolate Shoppe, a local bar. 

“I hope folks aren’t expecting too much.” says Herrmann. 
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6 . Penn State 



1 1 °,4? Two years ago Dayle Tate 

aLv Y broke his hand. Sorry to 

hear that, Dayle—whoever 
you are—but what’s that got 
to do with the Top 20? Well, 
Dayle Tate is an extremely 
promising quarterback who 
has spent the last couple of 
seasons not playing behind 
Chuck Fusina at Penn State. 
Oh, sure, he’s gotten into a few games, like last year’s early- 
season outing against Rutgers. Tate suffered a broken col¬ 
larbone in that one. Thus, in two seasons Tate has played 
less than one quarter of varsity ball. But now that Fusina, 
who holds just about every Nittany Lion individual passing 
and offensive record, is gone, Tate, a junior, is the man. If 
he goes down, so does Penn State. 

“Those broken bones were difficult to cope with," he 
says. “For me, Jesus was the answer. If I play. I’ll praise the 
Lord, and if not. I’ll praise Him anyway. But I have a feel¬ 
ing my time has come.” 

If he’s right, the Nittany Lions could string together a sec¬ 
ond straight season of the type of football the East is sup¬ 
posed to produce about once a decade. Last year Penn State 
merely went 11-1, achieved No. 1 ranking for the first time 
in its 92-year history, slipping to No. 4 only after losing to 
Alabama in the Sugar Bowl. 

The chances for just such a repeat look good. Tate’s 
performance in the spring game was astonishing—19 for 
43 for 257 yards and a touchdown. And the forward wall of 
the nation’s No. 1 defense (it allowed only 54.5 yards rush¬ 
ing a game) returns pretty much intact. And in Booker 
Moore, Mike Guman and Matt Suhey, the Nittany Lions 
have a set of running backs that accounted for 1,673 yards 
and 15 of the team’s 21 touchdowns last season. 

Defensive tackles Matt Millen and Bruce Clark and lead¬ 
ing sacker Larry Kubin join three other 1978 starters on a 
unit that forced turnovers resulting in 101 points—or 9.2 a 
game. Because State yielded only 8.8 points a game, how ef¬ 
fective does the offense have to be? Clark (270 pounds) 
won the Lombardi Award as the nation’s top lineman or line¬ 
backer, and Millen (255) was among the four finalists for 
the award. Back, too, is Linebacker Lance Mehl, the team’s 
leading tackier last season. 

There could be shortcomings in the defensive backfield, 
because several erstwhile starters—most notably Pete Har¬ 
ris, who led the nation with 10 interceptions—are academ¬ 
ically ineligible. Coach Joe Paterno got that bad news just 
as fall practice began, but he had worked Grover Edwards 
at Harris’ safety spot in the spring and was pleased. Thus, 
the question is not whether State’s defense will be good, 
but whether it will be good enough to rival last season’s. 
That unit held Alabama 16.1 points under its scoring av¬ 
erage and shut out Ohio State, which ranked among the na¬ 
tional leaders with 29.5 points a game. 

All-America Placekicker Matt Bahr now plays for the 
Pittsburgh Steelers, but Herb Menhardt booted 50- and 32- 
yard field goals in the spring game, and Brian Franco kicked 
one from 42 yards out. Patemo’s only serious concern is 


the offensive line, which he spent most of spring drills re¬ 
building. Paterno would like the time to develop the young 
line slowly, but he’ll not have that luxury. After opening 
against Rutgers, the Lions face Texas A&M on Sept. 22 
and Nebraska at Lincoln on Sept. 29. 

That’s when Tate will know for sure if, praise the Lord, 
this time his time finally has come. 


7 . Georgia 


You can tell Vince Dooley 
has a real shot at dumping 
Alabama off its perch at the 
top of the Southeastern 
Conference this fall because 
he is beginning to sound just 
like Bear Bryant. Bryant is 
as famous for poor-mouth¬ 
ing his squad’s chances in 
the spring and summer as 
Alabama is famous for winning in the fall. But Dooley is 
catching on. Listen: “Our No. 1 problem is finding indi¬ 
viduals to fill key positions,” he says. “And though it’s a 
problem on offense, it’s more acute on defense.” 

Dooley warmed up his act last year, predicting all man¬ 
ner of dire doings in Athens during the 1978 season. But 
the Bulldogs surprised everybody by going 9-2-1. This year, 
mainly because the two fine quarterbacks who led that team 
are still around and have plenty to work with, Georgia might 
be even better, never mind what Dooley says. Moreover, be¬ 
cause Alabama isn’t on the schedule, Georgia has a chance 
of going undefeated in the SEC. Even Alabama can’t top 
that. 

On defense, Dooley’s philosophy has always been: if you 
dress, you play. So, although five 1978 starters are gone, 19 
lettermen are back, including the entire secondary. Geor¬ 
gia has some good ones up front, too, especially two-year 
starters Robert Goodwin, Jimmy Payne and Eddie (Meat 
Cleaver) Weaver. Last season Payne came out of nowhere— 
which is to say, high school—to lead the Bulldogs in sacks, 
with eight. Though he’s also only a sophomore. Weaver, a 
six-foot, 273-pound guard, is already acclaimed the Bull¬ 
dogs’ strongest defender ever. 

Jeff Pyburn, the No. 1 quarterback and a 54% passer, is: 

a) the son of the defensive secondary coach, Jim Pyburn; 

b) teacher of Bible classes; and c) married to a recently 
crowned Georgia beauty queen. Behind him is Buck Belue, 
who is single, stronger of arm and pushing hard to take Py- 
bum's job away. It was Belue who rallied the Bulldogs from 
a 0-20 deficit to a 29-28 victory over Georgia Tech to 
close out their regular season with a win over their tra¬ 
ditional rival. Both quarterbacks will throw often to Lind¬ 
say Scott. Last season he caught 36 passes, was among the 
national leaders in kickoff returns and was named the SEC 
Freshman of the Year. 

The SEC Player of the Year was Bulldog Tailback Willie 
McClendon, who now wears the uniform of the Chicago 
Bears, but his replacement, sophomore Matt Simon, av- 
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cragcd more yards a carry (5.2) than McClendon. Simon 
will be working behind pretty much the same line that 
sprung McClendon for 1.312 yards. The best of the block¬ 
ers, Center Ray Donaldson, is so good that Dooley, step¬ 
ping out of character, has called him “the best I’ve had 
anywhere, ever.” 

Other pluses: Rex Robinson is an All-SEC placekicker. 
and Georgia has plenty of depth because, for the second 
year in a row, Dooley’s recruiting was tops in the con¬ 
ference. Among the signees are four running backs who, 
Dooley says, are ready to play right now, and Dwayne Puck¬ 
ett, a 6' 8", 329-pound tackle, who is the largest Bulldog 
player ever. Heck, he may be the largest person in Georgia 
ever. So what has Dooley to whine about? 

“Last year we were lucky,” he moans. “In five games the 
difference was a total of six points. Turn those points around, 
and we’d have had a losing season.” Well, hang in there, 
Vince. You figure to be even luckier this year. 


8. Notre Dame 



Coach Dan Devine surely 
would prefer something a bit 
softer, now that he is in the 
final season of a five-year 
contract. But there it is—a 
genuine backbreaker of a 
schedule. “We face Michi¬ 
gan, Purdue and Michigan 
State for starters, and we fin¬ 
ish up in Tokyo,” he says. 
“Which may not be a bad place for me to set up residence.” 

No Irish schedule has started out as menacingly as, well, 
last year’s. And Notre Dame fans won’t soon forget what 
happened then. The Irish, the defending national champi¬ 
ons, lost both their opener and Game 2, to Missouri and 
Michigan, for the first time in 82 years. And if that wasn’t 
bad enough, both defeats came in South Bend. As a conse¬ 
quence, Devine appeared to be headed for the same fate as 
the Studebaker. The irony is that before he got the job, No¬ 
tre Dame had lough schedules about as often as it recruited 
175-pound linemen. For instance, in 1973 and ’74, the last 
two seasons under Devine's predecessor, Ara Parscghian, 
Notre Dame played Army, Navy, Air Force, Northwestern 
and Rice—and outscored them 385-37. In contrast, this 
year’s schedule includes six teams invited to 1978 bowls, plus 
Michigan State, which is the defending Big Ten co-champi¬ 
on and was uninvited only because it was on NCAA 
probation. 

Gone is the Comeback Kid, Quarterback Joe Montana. In 
his place is Rusty Lisch, an architecture major who was red- 
shirted last season. Devine had Lisch penciled in as his start¬ 
ing quarterback in 1977. That didn’t last very long as Mon¬ 
tana made a specialty of coming to the rescue after the Lisch- 
led Irish had fallen behind. This season, however, Lisch must 
work without a net. 

But he may not have to worry, because he has strong run¬ 
ners who should keep the Irish in every game. The best of 


them is Vagas Ferguson, who holds the Notre Dame rushing 
records for a single game (255 yards vs. Georgia Tech) and a 
season (1,192), and is just 648 yards shy of passing George 
Gipp and Jerome Heavens and becoming the leading Irish 
career ground-gainer. And Vagas doesn’t just pile it up 
against the likes of Georgia Tech: he blasted for 100 yards 
and the MVP award when Notre Dame beat Texas in the 
1978 Cotton Bowl with the national title at stake. Also lining 
up behind Lisch will be Jim Stone, who is a step faster and a 
bit more slippery than the usual Irish bulldozer-type half¬ 
back, and sophomore Fullback Pete Buchanan, a terror on 
third-and-short last fall when he bucked in for scores against 
such superb rushing defenses as Houston’s, Tennessee’s and 
Southern California’s. 

On defense, the Irish arc concerned about replacing two 
linebackers and Tackle Jeff Weston, who was their top tack¬ 
ier (75) in 1978. John Hankerd, a converted linebacker, re¬ 
placed an injured Scott Zettek at defensive end last season. 
Zettek hasn’t fully recovered, so Hankerd will remain at end. 
Sophomore Joe Gramke saw considerable playing time as a 
freshman at end; he is also remembered for tackling Houston 
Quarterback Danny Davis on fourth and one with two min¬ 
utes left in the Cotton Bowl game. The Irish won the game 
on the next possession. 

After that 0-2 start last fall, Notre Dame won nine of 10 
and jelled into one of the nation’s top five or six teams, al¬ 
though the polls didn’t place the Irish higher than 10th until 
they knocked off Southwest Conference champion Houston 
35-34 in the Cotton Bowl. 

“We’ll have a good first unit on defense, a good first team 
on offense,” Devine says. “But we’ll need help from fresh¬ 
men and players coming off injuries.” If Lisch and the young¬ 
er Irish aren’t overwhelmed in the early going, Notre Dame 
could win nine again. And a new contract for Devine. 


9. Texas A&M 

After five games last season, 
the Aggies were unbeaten 
and ranked No. 5, but then 
underdog Houston poleaxed 
them 33-0 and the next 
week Baylor, of all teams, 
upset them in College Sta¬ 
tion. A&M fans were not 
happy. And three days lat¬ 
er Coach Emory Bcllard re¬ 
signed. His offensive coordinator, Tom Wilson, was hand¬ 
ed a whistle and told to do what he could. On the first 
play under Wilson, the Aggies, strictly a run-run-run wish¬ 
bone team during Bellard’s regime, threw a 53-yard touch¬ 
down pass. “Know how long I’ve wanted to send in that 
play?” asked Wilson afterward. Right then he installed a 
flashy I formation, which the Aggie players needed time 
to master. And the new attack fizzled against Arkansas 
and Texas, producing just one touchdown in each game, 
both losses. “Ha!” said the wishbone diehards. “Ha!” said 
Wilson after his players, having grasped the intricacies of 
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lO. Oklahoma 


the I, finished the regular season 7-4 and whipsawed 
Iowa State in the Hall of Fame Bowl. Wilson admits that 
changing offenses in midseason hurt A&M, but he’s sure 
it was the right move. “It helped recruiting,” he says. 
“And in spring practice, our youngsters knew what we 
wanted. So playing the I last season smoothed the tran¬ 
sition for this year.” 

During their hybrid season the Aggies scored 263 points 
and finished No. 2 among Southwest Conference teams in 
offense (390.5 yards a game) and No. 3 in rushing (272.5 
yards). Because Wilson plans to run "the complete I with 
various motions," the passing attack should improve. “We 
have to exploit Curtis Dickey and Mike Mosley,” he says. 

Tailback Dickey, the conference’s 100-meter champ 
(10.2), slashed for 1,146 yards despite injuries that limited 
him to 205 carries. Wilson wants him to carry the ball 30 
to 35 times a game, which means that, should Dickey main¬ 
tain his 5.6-yards-per-carry average, he will surpass Earl 
Campbell's alltime SWC single-season record of 1,744 
yards. Aggie devotees caught a glimpse of a healthy Dick¬ 
ey running out of the I in the Hall of Fame Bowl, where 
he exploded for a record 276 yards on 34 carries. 

Quarterback Mosley is a remarkable and versatile ath¬ 
lete. Last May, in the conference track and field cham¬ 
pionships, he was third in the long jump (24' 9 3 A") and 
fifth in high hurdles (13.8). And like Dickey, he has yet to 
achieve all that is expected of him in football. He has size 
(6'2", 180 pounds) and a rifle arm—he completed 80 of 
139 passes for 1,157 yards in ’78—but until Wilson took 
over, he had always been a wishbone quarterback. “The 
passing scheme is new to him,” Wilson said at the close 
of spring drills. “But he made real progress.” 

Fullback David Brothers returns, but the big news at 
that position is George Woodard. Literally. As a junior in 
1977, Woodard bulled for 1,107 yards to become the all- 
time leading Aggie rusher. But Big George’s weight bal¬ 
looned with his stats, and by the end of that season he 
was up to 285 pounds. Then he broke a leg playing soft- 
ball, went to 305 and was dropped from the football team 
in 1978. Woodard missed spring practice this year, too. 
but by July he had shed 50 pounds, and Wilson invited 
him back to the squad. “Woodard is the ideal fullback for 
the I,” Wilson says. 

A&M’s defense has a rebuilt secondary and smallish 
linebackers, but it is ferocious up front, especially at end, 
where Jacob Green sets up. 

The seating capacity of the Aggies’ Kyle Field is being ex¬ 
panded by 18,000 seals to 72,000, but the remodeling isn’t 
finished yet. Originally the expansion was to be completed 
by Sept. 8, the date of the Aggies’ home opener against Brig¬ 
ham Young. Then it was rolled back to Oct. 13 for the Hous¬ 
ton game. But it rained heavily in April and May, work had 
to be halted, and all those extra seats have gone aglimmer- 
ing for this season. That is especially bad news because any 
little bit of help A&M can get for its home games with SMU, 
Arkansas and Texas would be appreciated. And the roar of 
those extra Aggie fans would qualify as a lot of help. Even 
so, with Woodard reborn and Dickey flying, one bunch 
should be quiet anyhow—all those wishbone diehards. 


Suppose Oklahoma dried up 
and blew away. Or dropped 
out of intercollegiate foot¬ 
ball. Does anyone seriously 
think that even then it would 
drop out of the Top 20? In 
six seasons under Coach 
Barry Switzer, the Sooners 
have been 62-6-2; that fig¬ 
ures out to a .900 won-lost 
percentage, the nation’s best in that span. What is surpris¬ 
ing is finding the Sooners at the bottom of the Top Ten this 
season, especially since Heisman Trophy winner Bill Sims 
(page 34) will still be carrying the mail for them. Most 
years, that would mean a ranking no lower than No. 2, but 
the losses from the 1978 squad are too great a burden for 
even Sims to carry. No longer on hand are Outland Trophy 
winner Greg Roberts and 10 other stars who were gobbled 
up in the first 12 rounds of the NFL draft. Gone is Place- 
kicker Uwe von Schamann, who succeeded on seven of 11 
field-goal tries and 59 PATs without a miss. Gone is Thom¬ 
as Lott, whom Switzer calls “the best wishbone quarter¬ 
back we’ve ever had at Oklahoma.” In all, Switzer will 
open the season using four new players—three linemen and 
a linebacker—on defense and seven on offense, including 
four linemen. 

The years of great Sooner quarterbacks are referred to as 
eras. There was the Bobby Warmack era and the Jack Mil- 
dren era. The Steve Davis era and, of course, the Thomas 
Lott era. Supposedly, 1979 will see the dawning of the Ju¬ 
lius Caesar Watts era. J.C., as he is known, saw spot duty 
last fall, and hit on only 34.2% of his passes. However, Soon¬ 
er fans need not despair quite yet, because as a senior at Eu- 
faula (Okla.) High in 1975, Watts led the state in passing by 
throwing for more than 1,000 yards. 

Two returnees left in the offensive line that helped Sims 
immensely in winning the Heisman are 242-pound Center 
Louis Oubre and 250-pound Guard Paul Tabor. A Tabor 
block cleared the way for Sims to romp for 42 yards and a 
touchdown against Missouri. Another, against Texas, sprung 
Kenny King for a 55-yard gain that set up Oklahoma’s first 
TD. Guard Terry Crouch and 6' 5", 280-pound Tackle Lyn- 
dle Byford, both redshirts, have good potential, but their 
presence does not erase the fact that Oklahoma has inex¬ 
perienced blocking for a green quarterback. 

The running, though, is strong and deep. In addition to 
Sims, there are David Overstreet and Freddie Nixon, both 
of whom averaged 6.5 yards a carry or more, and four blue- 
chip freshman backs, among them Stanley Wilson, a six- 
foot, 193-pound Los Angeles schoolboy All-America. 

The secondary returns intact, and in rebuilding the rest 
of the defense around Tackle John Goodman, End Bruce 
Taton and Linebacker George Cumby, Oklahoma has a 
strong foundation. Cumby was the Big Eight Defensive 
Player of the Year in 1977, and last year he had 114 tack¬ 
les and five interceptions. Cumby took one of those pass¬ 
es 40 yards for a touchdown. And who is going to push 
around Paul Parker, a 6' 3". 290-pound freshman? He and 
junior college transfer Keith Gary are the likely starters at 
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tackle. “We had our besi recruiting year since 1975,” says 
Switzer, and that was the class of Roberts, Lott, von Scham- 
ann, et al. 

So if the newcomers and Julius Caesar Watts mature 
quickly. Oklahoma will be O.K. Maybe A.O.K., because 
the schedule includes such weak non-conference opponents 
as Iowa, Tulsa and Rice. The toughies will be against Texas 
in October, and the last two against Missouri and Nebras¬ 
ka. All three of those teams have losing records against Swit¬ 
zer-coached squads, so you can be sure they will come to 
bury Caesar, not to praise him. 


11. Michigan 


In recent years, Michigan 
has seemingly had about as 
much personnel turnover as 
the Pittsburgh Steelers. You 
can almost hear the litany: 
Rick Leach fakes a handoff 
to Russell Davis and gives 
to Harlan Huckleby, who 
goes for four up the middle. 
With that familiar cast, the 
Wolverines had the nation's ninth-best ground game and 
its fourth-highest scoring attack in 1978. They shared the 
Big Ten title with Michigan State and lost in the Rose Bowl 
for the third straight time. But Coach Bo Schembechler 
has finally been forced to issue a casting call, and until his al¬ 
most totally new offensive unit gets settled in, Michigan 
will be just another contender—for the Big Ten title, a 
Rose Bowl berth and a Top 20 ranking. 

It is the defense that will keep the Wolverines in the race 
for those distinctions. Just about everybody who matters is 
back from the 1978 crew that was the country’s second 
most difficult to score on. having allowed just eight points a 
game. In fact, during the past decade, a period that co¬ 
incides exactly with Schembechler’s term as coach, Mich¬ 
igan has been the No. 1 team in the nation in total yardage 
defense and in allowing the fewest points. 

Even if Michigan had no offensive players, its defenders 
might just be able to keep most games close and maybe win 
a few. Last season the Wolverine defenders yielded a total 
of only nine points to Illinois. Duke, Wisconsin, Iowa, Pur¬ 
due and Ohio State. Returning are Curtis Greer, Mike Trgo- 
vak and Dale Keitz, the down linemen in the Wolverines' 
3-4. While Greer is known for his 425-pound bench press¬ 
es, Keitz’ fame comes from lighter lifts—Woody Hayes’ 
trash cans during a summer-vacation stint as a garbage col¬ 
lector several years ago. Linebacker Ron Simpkins, Safety 
Mike Harden and Halfback Mike Jolly were selected to the 
All-Big Ten team last year. All Simpkins did last season to 
earn the honor was to make more unassisted tackles (118) 
than the entire starting line. 

The offensive line, all but dismantled by graduation, has 
been further buffeted by injuries. Michigan had planned to 
start seniors John Powers, the only starting lineman back 
from last January’s Rose Bowl, and John Arbeznik. a 1978 



All-Big Ten guard despite a late-season ankle injury. Bubba 
Paris, a 6' 7", 275-pound sophomore, was to move in at 
strong tackle. But no. In spring practice. Powers, Arbeznik. 
Paris and a defensive back went down with knee injuries. 
All but Arbeznik had to undergo surgery, and it will be a 
“bonus” for the Wolverines if they play at all, according to 
Schembechler. 

The backfield, even without injuries, is unusually thin. 
Lawrence Reid is the only experienced fullback, and Schem¬ 
bechler says he never has enough tailbacks. Still, Reid and 
Tailback Butch Woolfolk gained almost as many yards per 
carry last season—4.2 and 4.7, respectively—as the depart¬ 
ed Huckleby and Davis. 

The big problem is replacing Leach, a four-year starteT 
at quarterback. B. J. Dickey gets first call, having com¬ 
pleted eight of 19 passes for 115 yards and two touchdowns 
as Leach’s backup. “I don’t feel as desperate as I did four 
years ago when we only had Leach,” says Schembechler. 
“Actually, I’ve got five candidates, and I’d feel comfortable 
with any of them.” He will feel better than that if one of 
them can consistently get the ball to Ralph Clayton, the 
wingback who last season caught 25 passes for 546 yards 
and a Wolverine record-tying eight touchdowns. 

Two of those promising quarterbacks are freshmen Rich 
Hewlett of Plymouth, Mich, and Steve O’Donnell of Mad¬ 
ison, N.J. One thing’s for sure: Bo didn’t recruit them with 
the idea of converting them into defensive players. 


12. N.C. State 

Why are all these optimists 
at North Carolina State say¬ 
ing that this year’s squad 
may end up better than last 
year’s? Don’t they know that 
Ted Brown, Mr. Whole She¬ 
bang—the Wolfpack’s top 
rusher and pass receiver for 
three years straight—is now 
in a Minnesota Viking uni¬ 
form? Maybe, but even Coach Bo Rein, who by now cer¬ 
tainly has noticed Brown’s absence from the backfield. re¬ 
cently said, “This year we have a great senior class. We 
have won nine games in a season, and we have a chance to 
do better than that’” 

If, indeed, this Wolfpack ends up being better than last 
year’s 9-3 team, it will unquestionably be because of mat¬ 
ters that may not be fully appreciated outside of Raleigh— 
like a defense that contains, not consumes, and a marvel¬ 
ous offensive line. “There are a lot of people on this team 
who are taking a lot more pride in getting ready for the sea¬ 
son than ever before since I’ve been here,” says Center Jim 
Ritcher, speaking like the sociology major he is. 

Rein is more direct. “We have the best offensive line 
you could want,” he says. Indeed, no one can remember hav¬ 
ing seen a bigger line in the ACC. Tackles Todd Eckerson 
and Chris Koehne go 6' 4", 257 pounds and 6' 6", 256, re¬ 
spectively. Guards Chuck Slone and Chris Dieterich are 
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Dan Dierdort 


Wesley v\jik.-f 


Tony Dorsett 


Terry Bradshaw 


Roger Staubach 


Waller Payton 


Harvey Martin 


taura Baugh 


Earl Campbell 


Tom Seaver 


Craig Nettles 


Steve Garvey 


George foster 




California Dreaming 


Giorgio Chmaglia 


David Thompson 


lulius Erving 
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SUPERSTAR " SUf*uJ*me. " POSTERS 

Magnificent full color action posters 
of the superstars of sport. 

A full 2 feet by 3 feet with the signature of 
each star in a prominent position. Each $3.00 


BASKETBALL - continued 

c 4419 Calvin Murphy 
c 4420 George Gervin 
c 4421 Lucius Allen 
c 4422 Superstar Montage 
a 4423 Maurice Lucas 
a 4424 Marvin Webster 

□ 4425 Marques Johnson 

□ 4426 Bernard King 

o 4427 Mychal Thomson 

□ 4428 Phil Ford 

□ 4429 Paul Westphal 
a 4430 John Drew 

a 4431 Jack Sikma 
o 4432 Dennis Johnson 

BOWLING 

n 2100 Tommy Hudson 

□ 2101 Dick Weber 
a 2102 Earl Anihony 
o 2103 Mark Roth 

□ 2104 Virginia Norton 

FOOTBALL 

□ 4202 NFL Superstars 
a 4247 John Jefferson 

□ 4248 Wallace Francis 
c 4249 Delvm Williams 
o 4250 Robert Brazile 

3 4251 Bobby Hammond 
o 4252 Roland Harper 
o 4253 Ken Burrough 
O 4254 Cliff Harris 
O 4255 Archie Manning 
o 4256 John Riggins 
0 4257 Gary Danielson 

□ 4258 Joe Theisman 
a 4259 Jack Ham 

□ 4260 Dan Pastorim 

□ 4261 Tony Galbreath 

□ 4262 Charlie Waters 

□ 4263 Randy White 
o 4264 Jack Lambert 

o 4265 Lee Roy Selmon 

□ 4266 Reggie McKenzie 


MOTORCYCLE 

□ 6100 Jay Springsteen 


FOOTBALL - continued 

O 4267 Jim Zorn 
3 4268 Steve Bartkowski 
O 4269 Dan Fouts 
o 4270 Ron Jaworski 
o 4271 Wesley Walker 
c 4273 Craig Morton 
3 4274 Lyle Aizado 
a 4275 Dan Oierdorf 
o 4276 Jim Hart 
a 4277 Ean Campbell 
a 4278 Harvey Martin 
o 4279 Ray Guy 
c 4280 Pat Haden 
3 4281 Tony Dorsett 

□ 4282 Ken Stabler 

3 4283 Roger Staubach 
c 4284 Chuck Foreman 

□ 4285 Walter Payton 
c 4287 Bob Griese 

3 4288 Franco Hams 
3 4291 Ken Anderson 
= 4292 Greg Pruitt 
c 4293 Otis Armstrong 
c 4294 Lawrence L 
McCutcheon 
3 4295 Jack Youngblood 
o 4296 Steve Grogan 
c 4297 Bert Jones 
n 4298 Dave Casper 
c 4299 Terry Bradshaw 


TENNIS 

n 4100 Jimmy Connors 
o 4101 Bjorn Borg 
n 4102 llie Nastase 
Q 4106 Evonne Gooiagong 
3 4108 Rosie Casals 

□ 4110 Vitas Gerulaitis 
o 4111 Billie Jean King 
3 4112 Guillermo Vilas 
3 4113 Virginia Wade 
3 4114 John McEnroe 

c 4115 Martina Navratilova 
U S. SKI TEAM 

□ 5201 Cindy Nelson 

□ 5202 Abbi Fisher 

3 5203 Viki Fleckenstem 

□ 5204 Christm Cooper 
3 5205 Bill Kock 

3 5207 Walter Malmquist 
3 5208 Phil Mahre 
3 5209 Steve Mahre 
o 5210 Cary Adgate 
WATER SKIING 
3 4903 Wayne Gnmditch 


NORTH AMERICAN 
SOCCER LEAGUE 

3 5100 Giorgio Chinaglia 
3 5102 Kyle Rote Jr 


RACOUETBALL 

3 4701 Charlie Brumfield 
3 4702 Marty Hogan 

RODEO 

d 6201 Oon Gay 
3 6202 J C Trujillo 


SKIING 

3 4301 Ski Touring 
3 4302 Powder Skiing 
□ 4303 Free Style Skiing 
3 4304 Sunset Skung 
SURFING 
o 4901 In the tube 


GOLF 

3 4601 Hale Irwin 
3 4602 Laura Baugh 
3 4603 Jan Stephenso 
3 4604 Nancy Lopez 


HANG GLIDING 

c 4902 California Dreaming 


BASEBALL 

3 4500 Baseball Superstars 

□ 4502 William Randolph 
3 4503 Rick Burleson 

3 4504 Nolan Ryan 
3 4505 Jim Palmer 
3 4506 Steve Carlton 
o 4507 Reggie Jackson 
3 4508 Ted Simmons 
3 4509 Steve Garvey 
3 4510 Mike Schmidt 
a 4511 Gary Templeton 
n 4512 George Foster 
3 4513 Greg Luzmski 
3 4514 Dave Parker 

□ 4515 Jeff Burroughs 
3 4516 Tom Seaver 

3 4517 Bruce Sutter 
3 4518 Eddie Murray 
3 4519 Frank Tanana 
3 4520 Joe Morgan 
3 4521 George Brelt 
3 4523 Johnny Bench 
3 4524 Gary Maddox 
3 4525 Graig Nettles 
3 4526 Jim Rice 
3 4527 Bill Buckner 
3 4531 Jack Clark 

BASKETBALL 

3 4401 Julius Erving 
3 4402 Bill Walton 
3 4404 Doug Collins 
3 4406 Pete Maravich 
3 4407 Dave Cowens 
3 4408 Artis Gilmore 
3 4409 Moses Malone 
3 4410 Alvan Adams 
o 4411 David Thompson 
o 4412 Bob Lanier 
3 4413 Adrian Dantley 
3 4415 Austin Carr 
c 4416 Bob McAdoo 
3 4417 Elvm Hayes 
c 4418 Jamaal Wilkes 






































Wouldn’t miss the Reverend Judd’s "Evils of Drink” 
sermon for love nor money. Reckon when you’re in the 
home distillery business it pays to know what the 
competition is thinking. So, one Sunday a year, me 
and the boys head for town, done up in our best. 

Which this year includes these fine looking new 
Timberland handsewn shoes we’ve got on. 

Latest thing from the folks who make our 
boots that we wear for tending the mash 
and making deliveries. Our Timberland 
handsewns are made with real soft leathers 
and they will keep fitting right and 

Available at: 

REI Co-op, Eddie Bauer, Norm Thompson, 

Aspen Leaf, Holubar, Eastern Mountain Sports. Britches Great Outdoors. Wolfe's. 



looking natty for a long time ’cause they’re all hand 
lasted and hand sewn. They are also leather lined and 
got a padded collar so they’re nice and comfortable 
over a long walk. Which is the way Reverend Judd 
prefers us to arrive. Parking our delivery car outside 
the church seems to make the Reverend real nervous! 

Timberland 

A whole line of fine leather boots 
and shoes that cost plenty, and should. 

k The Timhcrland Company, Newmarket. New Hiimpnhirr 03S67 







TOO TOP 20 continued 


just as hefty. Ritcher is a comparative midget at 6' 3", 245, 
but he bench-presses 425 pounds and has been timed in 4.6 
for the 40. “He’s the best center ever to line up in college 
ball,” gushes Pat Dye, the coach at East Carolina. One 
might suspect that Dye is merely campaigning, because he’d 
love nothing more than to have his school voted into the 
ACC, but Syracuse Coach Frank Maloney has nothing to 
gain when he says, “Ritcher is absolutely the best center 
I’ve ever seen." 

So what difference does it really make if it’s junior Dwight 
Sullivan or senior Rickey Adams or University Chancellor 
Joab Thomas who succeeds Brown? Somebody in the Wolf- 
pack backficld is going to gain a lot of yardage. Rein also 
plans to call more often upon Fullback Billy Ray Vickers, 
who gained 600 yards last year when he wasn’t opening 
holes for Brown. 

Quarterback Scott Smith has mastered the veer offense 
and throws accurately enough, completing 49% of 101 pass¬ 
es in 1978. Still, Smith did not get a single touchdown 
through the air. A greater threat to put points on the board 
is Nathan Ritter, who split the uprights with 17 of his 19 
field-goal attempts, making him the nation’s most accurate 
placekicker. 

Last September the Pack defense was viewed as a liabil¬ 
ity. Then Tackle Bubba Green, Linebacker Joe Hannah and 
Safety Mike Nall, all of whom had been injured, recovered 
and played better than ever. They blended beautifully with 
Tackle Simon Gupton and Safety Woodrow Wilson, who, 
you guessed it, is known by teammates as El Presidente. 
Meanwhile, two newcomers at cornerback, Donnie Le- 
Grande and Ronnie Lee, turned out to be very pleasant sur¬ 
prises for Rein, and—zingo!—the Wolfpack had an asset, 
not a liability. All of these players are still on hand, a year 
older and, presumably, wiser. 

The Wolfpack schedule includes two tough non-confer¬ 
ence opponents—Auburn and Penn State—which means 
that if Rein is serious about winning 10 games, he almost 
surely must go unbeaten in the ACC. Because the Wolf¬ 
pack will play Maryland and North Carolina, its two most 
rugged challengers in the conference, in Raleigh, an un¬ 
blemished ACC record is a possibility, especially for a team 
anxious to be known as something more than Ted Brown’s 
supporting cast. 


13. Missouri 

As a rule, it’s Missourians 
who insist on being shown, 
but in the case of Warren 
Powers, it was some folks 
from the Show-Me State 
who did some mean convin¬ 
cin’. In December 1977 they 
persuaded Powers to aban¬ 
don Washington State and 
come to Missouri as coach of the Tigers, even though it 
would cost him a bundle to make the switch. Fifty-five grand, 
to be exact. That was the amount Washington State charged 


Powers to buy out the final year of his contract. Powers’ in¬ 
vestment paid off immediately as Washington State, which 
had gone 6-5 under him in ’77, slumped to a 3-7-1 record, 
while Missouri had its best season (8-4) and got its first 
bowl bid (Liberty) in six years. 

Powers is rightly anticipating another payoff this fall for 
two important reasons: the Tiger players are better, and 
their opponents are not. And with 17 underclassmen in the 
starting lineup. Powers should keep on getting big divi¬ 
dends through the 1980 season. 

Junior Phil Bradley is the Big Eight’s best quarterback. 
He led the conference in total offense last season, with 2,081 
yards, and hit 60.2% of his passes, third best in the nation. 
Junior James Wilder is the Big Eight’s best fullback. De¬ 
spite being a sub until Missouri’s fifth game a year ago, he 
gained 873 yards and personally took Nebraska apart, rush¬ 
ing for 181 yards and four touchdowns. 

Tackle to tackle the ’78 line is back, except for Center 
Pete Allard. All-America Tight End Kellen Winslow now 
plays for the San Diego Chargers, but with a total of seven 
starters back from an offensive unit that was sixth in the na¬ 
tion in scoring (31.6 points a game) and 10th in total of¬ 
fense (414.3 yards a game), Missouri again figures to be 
putting points on the board from everywhere but the park¬ 
ing lot. 

To shore up the defense Powers has shifted quick End 
Kurt Petersen and quicker Nose Guard Bennie Smith to 
tackle, where things were sluggish, and in spring drills Nor¬ 
man Goodman played so superbly at nose guard that Pow¬ 
ers says, “He might be another Rich Glover,” the All-Amer¬ 
ica of several seasons back at hated Nebraska. Goodman, a 
Missouri-bred lad, seems to feel that comparing him to a 
mere mortal like Glover is something of a comedown. “I’m 
from Metropolis,” he says. “The name is Goodman, like in 
Superman.” 

Last year Missouri opened with Notre Dame and Al¬ 
abama, but this season the Tigers start against San Diego 
State and Illinois. And that’s not the only good news on Miz- 
zou’s schedule; the Tigers also face the other Big Eight 
heavyweights, Oklahoma and Nebraska, and their toughest 
non-conference opponent, Texas, at home. 

A good team and a favorable schedule are all most schools 
need to assure themselves a good season, but at Missouri 
there’s a tradition of upsets—of which the Tigers have been 
both perpetrators and victims—to be considered. For in¬ 
stance, last year Missouri shocked Notre Dame and Ne¬ 
braska on the road, but in between, the Tigers lost games 
they were heavily favored to win against Oklahoma State 
and Colorado, the latter coming in front of 71,096 wit¬ 
nesses at home. To challenge Nebraska and Oklahoma, 
which have dominated the Big Eight for 17 seasons, Mis¬ 
souri must stop losing when it’s supposed to win. 

“We’ve got talent, and we’re going to be reckoned with,” 
Powers says. “Our chances for a Big Eight title are as good 
or better than anybody else’s.” 

Which brings to mind the words of Missouri Congress¬ 
man Willard D. Vandiver (1897-1905), who said, “I come 
from a state that raises com and cotton and cockleburs and 
Democrats, and frothy eloquence neither convinces nor sat- 
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isfies me. I am from Missouri. You have got to show me.” 
Now is the time you can do it, Warren. 


14. Washington 

Your typical Husky fan is 
blas6. Perhaps it’s the view 
from the Washington cam¬ 
pus—the green Cascades to 
the east and the towering 
Olympic Mountains to the 
west—that makes him that 
way. After all, compared to 
such majesty, the spectacle 
of college football is pretty 
uninspiring stuff. Husky fever normally consists of ignoring 
yell leaders and razzing a makeshift alumni band until it 
launches into Tequila , at which point everyone stands and 
bellows out the song’s title. 

At least that’s what it used to be like. But then last No¬ 
vember. when bowl bids came out and the 7-4 Huskies 
didn’t get one, the tranquillity was transformed into bed¬ 
lam. Washington was America’s No. 1 uninvited team. 
Pac 10 colleagues UCLA, Stanford, Arizona State and USC 
all got invites. But the Huskies, who lost by just a field goal 
to the Bruins, beat Stanford 34-31 and crushed Arizona 
State 41-7, were a furious wallflower. “I hated sitting at 
home during the holidays watching all those other Pac 10 
teams on TV,” says Fullback Toussaint Tyler. “This year 
I’d like to go 11-0 and to the Rose Bowl.” Because of the 
power of USC, Tyler might not get to go to the postseason 
game of his choice, but it’s going to be hard for other bowls 
to overlook the Huskies this fall. 

For one thing, though seven '78 seniors have departed, 
the entire offensive and defensive lines and the placekickcr 
are back from a team that outscored opponents 270-155. 
And the schedule is easier. Washington should be 5-0 be¬ 
fore facing Pittsburgh, UCLA, California, USC and Wash¬ 
ington State, and though they are all tough, three of them 
will play the Huskies in Seattle, where Washington keeps 
its fans feeling mellow by seldom losing. 

Once again the quarterbacking is in good hands, with 
Tom Porras, who rebounded from a jittery performance in 
the ’78 opener against UCLA to finish with passing marks 
of 84 of 176 for 1,151 yards. Backup Tom Flick was 19 for 
29 in relief. Both will still be able to throw to top Receiver 
Keith Richardson and hand off to Tyler and Joe Steele, 
who is fresh from gaining a Husky single-season record 
1,111 yards. He needs only 103 more to eclipse Hugh Mc- 
Elhenny and become Washington’s leading career rusher. 
Equally steely is Joe’s substitute, Willis Ray Mackey, a fresh¬ 
man from Luling, Texas. 

On defense, the Huskies figure to be a cut above last sea¬ 
son, mainly because of more experience at linebacker and 
up front. The unit’s most notable performer is Tackle Doug 
Martin, an NFL first-round prospect who led Washington 
in tackles for losses (16), batted down four passes and re¬ 
covered a fumble. He will play alongside Antowaine Rich¬ 



ardson. “Antowaine has the great RH factor,” says Coach 
Don James. “He runs and he hits." 

Add to all this Placekicker Mike Lansford, who has range 
(he has booted field goals from 49 yards out) and accuracy 
(33 of 33 PATs) and 27 1978 redshirts rejoining the team, 
and it is as clear as a high mountain morning that a lot of 
Husky fans will be abnormally unblas6. 


15. Florida State 

The beat of an Indian war 
drum throbs portentously. 
Forty thousand Seminole 
fans are on their feet and 
screaming in Florida State’s 
Campbell Stadium. The vis¬ 
iting team is manfully try¬ 
ing to complete its pre-game 
workout in the midst of all 
this cacophony. Suddenly 
the drum grows even louder, the stadium lights go dim, and 
a blanketed horse appears under the Seminoles’ goalpost. 
From out of the darkness beyond the end zone comes State’s 
Seminole mascot, bounding toward the horse. He leaps atop 
the animal, which rears up, and thrusts a flaming spear tri¬ 
umphantly into the night sky. Then, with his mount at a gal¬ 
lop, he circles the visiting team’s players, as the crowd roars. 
Finally, at midfield, he slams the spear deep into the turf 
and rides off to thunderous cheers. Welcome to Florida 
State. 

After attending the Houston-FSU game in Tallahassee 
last fall, A. J. Yeoman, wife of Cougar Coach Bill Yeoman, 
complained that she feared for her safety. This year, five 
Seminole opponents must brave an evening in Tallahassee, 
and they should have concern for their well-being, too. Back 
from last year’s 8-3 FSU team are 18 starters, including 10 
from an offense that was among the national leaders in 
total yardage and passing. The drum beats on. 

Once again the attack will be led by “Wally Jim Jord- 
ham,” the two-headed quarterback who completed 206 pass¬ 
es for 2,749 yards and would have ranked third in the na¬ 
tion in yards gained through the air, except for one thing. 
Jordham is actually two marvelous passers, Jimmy Jordan 
and Wally Woodham. who, in the eyes of Coach Bobby 
Bowden, are perfectly interchangeable and are used that 
way. Jordan hit 54.3% of his attempts, gained 1,427 yards 
and passed for 14 TDs. He throws deep better than Wood- 
ham does, but not by much. Woodham, a 58% passer who 
threw for 1,322 yards and nine TDs, reads defenses better 
than Jordan does, but not by much. They and holdover re¬ 
ceivers Jackie Flowers, Sam Platt and Kurt Unglaub and 
Fullback Mark Lyles were mainly responsible for Florida 
State’s scoring 38 points on four different occasions last sea¬ 
son. “Our athletes aren’t physical enough not to throw,” 
says Bowden with a wink. 

The coach’s main concern is the Seminole defense, which 
last year made a habit of yielding points freely in the first 
half (137) and then knuckling down, as evidenced by the 
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fact that FSU gave up zero points to seven opponents in 
the second half. One defender Bowden can count on for a 
full day’s work is Nose Guard Ron Simmons, a weight-lift¬ 
ing junkie who has won the Defensive Player of the Game 
award all three times State has played on TV. The return of 
Ivory Joe Hunter, who started at cornerback until he was in¬ 
jured in the second game last year, also figures to help make 
the FSU defense stiffer than it was in ’78. 

On Sept. 15, Florida State meets Arizona State in Tam¬ 
pa, Fla. If the Seminoles can win that one and another 
game at LSU in October without benefit of their riled-up 
fans, they might win them all. 


16. Houston 



Maybe Houston should be 
nicknamed the Confounders 
instead of the Cougars. The 
only thing the team has done 
consistently—even before it 
joined the Southwest Con¬ 
ference—is fool everyone. 
Witness: 

• In 1968 Houston put 
the kibosh on Tulsa 100-6 


and then lost by 20 points the next week. 

• The 1975 team was 2-8, so in 1976—after prognos¬ 
ticators gave the Cougars no chance-—they went 9-2 and 
tied Texas Tech for the SWC title. 

• Last year, coming off a dismal 6-5 season that no one 
had predicted, the Cougars kept everyone off balance by roll¬ 
ing to another SWC championship. 

“There’s nothing sinister about it,” says Head Coach Bill 
Yeoman. “Sometimes a team rears back and attacks, and 
sometimes it doesn’t.” 

Whether this season’s Cougars rear back depends heav¬ 
ily on six new faces in the backfield. Gone are Quarterback 
Danny Davis and running backs Emmett King and Randy 
Love, who gave Houston the first pair in conference history 
to gain 1,000 yards apiece. Calling signals will be Delrick 
Brown, who is faster than Davis and has plenty of expe¬ 
rience, having stepped in for Davis on the numerous oc¬ 
casions he was banged up. Terald Clark and John New- 
house, a cousin of Dallas Cowboy Robert Newhouse, are 
the best of the six running backs Yeoman expects to call 
on. Clark is stumpy (5' 9", 196 pounds) but fleet, which he 
proved last year by gaining 222 yards in only 44 carries. 
Newhouse did even better, picking up 289 yards in 34 tries. 
That averages out to 8.5 yards a crack. And at 6' 2”, 220 
pounds, reserve David Barrett is expected to be Houston’s 
first bowl-’em-over back since, well, Robert Newhouse 
starred for the Cougars in 1971. 

So Yeoman is optimistic, and rightfully so, because he 
probably could gain 1,000 yards behind Houston’s offen¬ 
sive line, which enabled the backs to gain 3,306 yards, score 
47 touchdowns and average 30 points a game last season. 
At 6' 3", 268 pounds. Tackle Melvin Jones is testament to 
the line’s bulk, and he best expresses its philosophy. “The 


idea is to be real Cougars.” he says, lifting up his hands and 
forming them into claws. “Walk softly and take big bites.” 

With eight starters and 21 of 28 regulars back from a de¬ 
fense that allowed just nine touchdowns rushing, the Cou¬ 
gars know where their weakness lies. Opposing passers stung 
Houston by completing 51% of their tries last season. Yeo¬ 
man, however, liked the improvement he saw in spring drills. 
Besides, the gargantuan front line that includes Leonard 
Mitchell (6' 7", 270) and Hosea Taylor (6' 5", 270) is ca¬ 
pable of making up for almost all the mistakes the sec¬ 
ondary may make. 

It is tempting to say that one can rely on Houston to be 
the best team in the conference—or the worst. One thing in¬ 
dicating that the latter won’t be the case is that in both of 
Houston’s conference championship years it rained the day 
of the Cougars’ spring intersquad game. On April 21 of this 
year, the date of the Red-and-White game, it was pouring. 


17. Stanford 



The whole season depended 
on Darrin Nelson, right? 
Well, the Cardinals certainly 
would have ranked higher 
with Nelson, the sensational 
halfback who is the only 
player in NCAA history to 
catch 50 passes and run for 
1,000 yards in a season, a 
feat he has pulled off twice. 
Though Nelson has been redshirted as the result of a ham¬ 
string injury suffered while long-jumping in March, Stan¬ 
ford isn’t out of the Pac 10 race by a long shot, because 
only six regulars are missing from the 1978 squad that went 
8-4 despite a murderous schedule. 

All that talent should make things easier for new Coach 
Rod Dowhower, who moved up to the head job in January 
when his former boss. Bill Walsh, left to take over the San 
Francisco 49ers. There is also good depth in the Cardinal 
ranks, a fact Dowhower exploited this spring when he had 
sophomore LaMott Atkins working in Nelson’s running- 
back slot. If Atkins, who is studying to be a concert vio¬ 
linist, hits a clinker, Mike Dotterer or Vincent White, both 
freshmen, will step in. White, nicknamed VW, is a compact 
5' 8" and 170 pounds, which just happens to be about the 
same height and weight as Nelson. Another thing for which 
Dowhower can be grateful is the early-season schedule that 
features four straight gimme games (Tulane. San Jose State, 
Army and Boston College) that will allow his backfield to 
gain seasoning before meeting a conference opponent. That 
includes Quarterback Turk Schonert, a shaggy-haired, mus¬ 
tachioed fifth-year senior who thus far has thrown only 
nine passes in college games. Schonert, a former redshirt. 
hopes to fill Steve Dils’ shoes the way Dils, who also red¬ 
shirted, filled Guy Benjamin’s. All Dils did when he got his 
chance was become the nation’s No. 1 passer. It should 
help Schonert that Ken Margerum, who was the leading 
Pac 10 receiver with 53 catches for 942 yards in 1978, is 
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back. Under Walsh, Stanford teams were noted for their of¬ 
fensive ability, but Dowhower is counting on people like 
Tackle Chuck Evans (who had seven sacks last year) and 
Linebacker Milt McColl to earn the veteran defense a rep¬ 
utation as well. 

To Stanford students, who are not widely known for 
docility, the biggest hero of 1979 might turn out to be 
new Athletic Director Andy Geiger, fresh from the Ivy 
League. Last fall fans were prohibited from bringing bot¬ 
tles and cans into Stanford Stadium. Geiger has rescinded 
the prohibition. His timing is perfect. There should be 
much to be toasted. 


18. Ohio State 

For the first time in 29 sea¬ 
sons, somebody other than 
Wayne Woodrow (Woody) 
Hayes is the Buckeye coach. 
In place of the man who gen¬ 
erated equal measures of 
controversy and success is 
Earle Bruce, 48, a former 
Hayes assistant, who most 
recently spent six seasons as 
the head man at Iowa State. There he turned a team that 
had had eight losing seasons in 10 years into a back-to-back- 
to-back eight-game winner. It was the first time since the 
mid-1920s that the Cyclones had three consecutive .500- 
plus seasons. 

Clearly Bruce is a winner, but can he match the 
238-72-10 pace set by Hayes? Judging by an exhilarating 
spring practice, and taking into account Ohio State’s soft 
schedule, Bruce might win nine, maybe even 10 games, 
which would certainly be a step in the right direction. It 
won’t hurt a bit that the quarterback he inherits, soph¬ 
omore Art Schlichter, is already the Buckeye single-season 
total-offensive record holder. Or that Schlichter is thrilled 
that Bruce, unlike Woody, has a playbook that features page 
after page of pass plays. 

After completing 16 passes for 194 yards and no inter¬ 
ceptions in the spring game, Schlichter was beaming. “This 
is a new season, and it’s going to be different,” he said. “I 
want to win every game and overpower people, not just go 
out there with the goal of not losing.” 

Bruce inherits mote than a few problems, too. Gone is 
Tom Cousineau—the linebacker who was the No. 1 pick in 
the NFL draft—and four other starters from a defense that 
was none too spectacular in the first place. Last season the 
Buckeyes gave up an un-Hayesian 313 yards and 18 points 
a game. Also among the missing are six-sevenths of the of¬ 
fensive line, Running Back Ron Springs and Split End Rod 
Gerald. Moreover, insiders say that Bruce has yet to cool 
off a smoldering clique of players who are still riled over 
Schlichter’s ascension as a freshman to the No. 1 quar¬ 
terback spot, a position Gerald had held for two years. The 
feeling is that Schlichter may still have to prove himself to 
his teammates, if not to Bruce and the NFL scouts. 


"Backs are no problem,” says Bruce, referring in part to 
recruits Kelvin Lindsey of Sandusky and Tim Spencer of 
St. Clairsville, either of whom might move right in at tail¬ 
back. Two other candidates for the job, Calvin Murray and 
Ricky Johnson, combined for 731 yards last season. For 
sure, fullback is no problem, because last year’s leading rush¬ 
er, Paul Campbell (591 yards) is back. At flanker, Doug Don¬ 
ley has suddenly become a flashy receiver, hauling in 11 
passes for 154 yards in the spring game. That’s not bad, con¬ 
sidering that in two seasons as just another dogface in Hayes’ 
infantry he had caught only 26 passes. The weakest spots in 
the line are at tackle, where only Tim Brown, a 6' 6" broth¬ 
er of former Buckeye All-America Aaron, has been up to 
Bruce’s standards. 

The secondary has experience and speed, but the first of 
these qualities is missing elsewhere. However, the Buck¬ 
eyes have 10 games in which to gain some of it. In Game 
11 they meet Michigan. Before that traditional showdown, 
Ohio State faces six Big Ten opponents—Minnesota, North¬ 
western, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa—whom it 
has beaten in 53 of 54 games in the last decade and out- 
scored by a 1,980-485 margin. The nonconference oppo¬ 
nents, Syracuse, Washington State and UCLA, aren’t tough, 
either. 

“We don’t have the talent I first thought we had when 1 
got the job,” Bruce says. “But it will come.” Considering 
the schedule, it won’t have to come too quickly for Bruce 
to make a Hayesian mark at Ohio State. 


19. Arizona State 

In his 22 years as Sun Dev¬ 
il coach, Frank Kush has 
won 173 of 226 games. That 
puts him second in wins 
among active coaches, to 
Bear Bryant. Kush has had 
only one losing season, and 
even though Arizona State 
is now a member of the cut¬ 
throat Pac 10, Kush’s ca¬ 
reer record doesn’t figure to suffer much this season. 

Twelve starters return from last season’s statistically 
awesome 9-3 team. The Sun Devils rang up 415.1 yards a 
game, and on third downs or non-kicking fourth downs, 
they got first downs 42.5% of the time. Their opponents 
succeeded on only 29.6% of such occasions. “We should 
be able to score,” says Kush, who is a mean man with a 
metaphor, “because we have some home-run hitters.” 

One is Quarterback Mark Malone, a 4.6 sprinter in 
the 40, who has fullback bulk (220 pounds) and quarter¬ 
back height (6'4"). Last season Malone’s runs and passes 
provided 44% of the Sun Devils’ offense, which was 
ninth best in the country. His one weakness is that ev¬ 
erything he throws—including 50-yard passes—is a bul¬ 
let, which sometimes makes it tough for receivers to 
catch up to the ball. “Mark is just a colt,” says Kush. 
“But he’s going to be a thoroughbred.” Among Kush’s 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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AT THE END OF THE DAY 
EVEN A BRIDGE SEEMS TO BE HEADING 

HOME FOR RED 


JOHNNIE WALKER RED 

THE RIGHT SCOTCH WHEN ALL IS SAID AND (TONE 




You won’t gas it up. 
You’ll plug it in. 


A The electric car. Today, the dream 
PROGRESS is finally startins to take shape. The 
REPORT experimental model that you see 
FROM here could well point the way to 
GENERAL the future. 

General Electric didnt build 
this car. That's not GE's business. 
But the car's electric motor and its solid-state elec¬ 
tronic controls came from GE technology. 

GE is making a lot of progress in developing 
these motors and controls. Even so, electric cars still 
have a way to go. This one, for example, will travel 
only about 75 miles before its batteries have to be re¬ 
charged. And recharging them takes about six hours. 

Still, it's a start. When electric cars do come 
along, GE will be ready for them. 


Right now, GE is developing technologies for 
the next ten years — and beyond. In the laboratory 
are things like a fuel cell that combines hydrogen 
and oxygen to make not only water, but electricity as 
well. Another kind of cell —the photovoltaic cell — 
generates electricity simply by sitting in the sun. 

Technology is a practical way of helping solve 
problems that concern us all: pollution, disease, en¬ 
ergy shortages, crime. GE is using its technology to 
make progress in all these areas. 


Progress for People 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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other heavy-hitters/stallions are receivers Ron Washington 
and John Mistier. 

The Sun Devils are also well stocked with speedy run¬ 
ners, among them old reliables Newton Williams, Gerald 
Riggs and Arthur (Turtle) Lane, and potential stars in fresh¬ 
man Willie Gittens and sophomores Robert Weathers and 
Alvin Moore. The problem is literally right in front of their 
backs’ faces—the offensive line. Arizona State must start a 
new center, a new tight end and two new tackles. “I don’t 
care how many thoroughbreds you have,” Kush cautions 
while sticking to his equine motif. “You can’t go without 
the horses up front.” 

Kush’s defensive concerns are the opposite of those on of¬ 
fense. “We’re strong in the line, but the strength tapers off 
as we progress back,” he says. “We could get into some 
track meets in which we could score big and still lose.” 
Last year both Washington and Washington State tore apart 
the Sun Devil secondary, the Huskies winning by 34 points 
and the Cougars by 25. The line is solid, even though All- 
America End A1 Harris is gone. Either Joe Peters or Tom 
Alien will fill the gap, and the other end is filled by Bob 
Kohrs, who despite his unimpressive size (6' 3", 225 pounds) 
for his position, matched Harris in Kush’s grading system 
last fall. Kohrs worked as a bouncer in local bars during the 
summer. One of the watering holes held boxing matches, 
and one night Kohrs’ pals succeeded in pressuring him into 
taking on a 280-pound amateur who had been daring cus¬ 
tomers to step into the ring. Kohrs pulled off his shirt, 
climbed under the ropes and coldcocked the loudmouth. 
Time of K.O.: eight seconds of Round 1. 

Another tough guy is Linebacker Ben Apuna. Following 
last year's 20-7 upset of USC, Trojan Running Back Charles 
White called the Sun Devil defenders “just a dirty bunch of 
guys. One guy [Apuna] never stopped talking and kept 
shouting things like ‘We’re going to kick your butts.’ ” Wash¬ 
ington got the word, and two weeks later the Husky line¬ 
men buried Apuna. Whenever they blocked in his direc¬ 
tion, they yelled, “Apuna! Apuna!” Later Apuna just smiled. 
“The only people I don’t want yelling at me are Kush and 
Bob Owens [a defensive coach],” he said. 

Much as Kush would like his thoroughbreds to outgallop 
the field in the race for the Pac 10 title, it seems there 
might be a track meet or two at which his horses will be over¬ 
matched and his home-run hitters will strike out. 


20. Arkansas 


Lou Holtz, who covers up 
the fact that he is a fine 
coach with a torrent of self- 
deprecating one-liners, sur¬ 
veyed the few survivors 
from his 11-1 and 9-2-1 
teams of 1977 and ’78 and 
taunched into his act. “We 
ought to redshirt every¬ 
body,” he said, “and give the 
coach a sabbatical. This year 


will be like changing jobs without moving your family. I 
know we will self a lot of programs, though, because we 
will be unknown soldiers. I don’t mind starting a season 
with unknowns. I just don’t like finishing a season with a 
bunch of them.” 

Indeed, the Arkansas defense will be as inexperienced as 
any the Razorbacks have fielded in years. And worse, the 
quarterback candidates—1978 reserve Kevin Scanlon, who 
broke Joe Namath’s passing records at Beaver Falls, Pa., 
and sophomore Tom Jones, Bert’s brother—are both more 
talented at passing than rushing, and in the SWC a running 
quarterback is considered essential. “We’ll just throw more,” 
says Holtz. “Depending on how well the defense comes 
along, we will throw more anyway.” 

But not all is bleak. The offensive line returns intact and 
has depth. Tackle Greg Kolenda is a good bet to earn All- 
America honors, and lining up beside him will be Guard 
George Stewart, who could do the same. Though the pros 
took three top running backs from Holtz’ two previous sea¬ 
sons at Arkansas, waiting in the wings are Thomas Brown 
and Roland Sales. Somehow Holtz was able to spirit Brown 
out of Montgomery, Ala. (No doubt he kept Bear Bryant di¬ 
verted with one of his rapid-fire routines.) Sales was the 
sub who rushed for an Orange Bowl record of 205 yards 
two seasons ago when two starting running backs were sus¬ 
pended. Then last year Sales came off the bench to score Ar¬ 
kansas’ only touchdown in the Fiesta Bowl. Mexican-born 
placekicker Ismael Ordonez led the SWC in scoring last 
fall, finishing ahead of the more heralded Russell Erxleben 
of Texas and Tony Franklin of Texas A&M. 

Creampuff openers—Colorado State, Oklahoma State 
and Tulsa—give Arkansas a 3-0 record before it opens its 
conference schedule. Then the Hogs get Texas, Houston, 
SMU and Baylor at home. The Longhorns will be coming 
to Little Rock for the first time since 1971, which also hap¬ 
pens to be the last time the Razorbacks defeated Texas. 

The most encouraging development during last spring’s 
drills was the emergence of Quarterback Jones, who en¬ 
rolled at Arkansas in August 1978 only after LSU, for one, 
declined to offer him a grant-in-aid because—at 6' 2", 162 
pounds—he seemed too light for big-time football. As a 
freshman redshirt Jones served his time in the weight room 
and gained 24 pounds. It is said he has the best passing 
touch seen at Arkansas since Joe Ferguson left in 1972. By 
the midway point of spring practice, Holtz had become so 
enamoured of Jones that he told his staff not to discuss the 
lad with anybody. Then Holtz took off to address a Ra- 
zorback Club meeting and blew it all with one of his one-lin¬ 
ers. “Right now,” he told the boosters, “Tom Jones is Bert’s 
brother. By next year, Bert may be Tom’s brother.” 

At the close of spring drills, Holtz was thumbing through 
a team brochure from 1977, and he came across a page on 
the defense. “There's nothing in here that indicates that 
Dan Hampton and Jimmy Walker would become All-Amer¬ 
icas,” he said. “Now, Danny Phillips is as quick as Walker, 
and Jim Elliott is as strong as Hampton. It’s just that we're 
so young.” Then Holtz served warning on the SWC by steal¬ 
ing a line from Darrell Royal: “Remember, if a dog’s gonna 
bite, he’ll do it as a pup.” 
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ACC 

Besides North Carolina State, the ACC 
last season had three other bowl teams 
and the most noted face in college foot¬ 
ball, that of Clemson Middle Guard 
Charlie Bauman, the guy whom Woody 
punched. Clemson also had the nation’s 
only undefeated coach, Danny Ford, who 
took over the Tigers just before their 
17-15 Gator Bowl defeat of Ohio State. 
But he’ll be hard pressed to duplicate 
1978’s 11-1-0 record and conference 
championship. Fifteen starters from that 
team, among them All-America Wide 
Receiver Jerry Butler, are missing. North 
Carolina Coach Dick Crum is praying 
for a “sound” football team. After last 
year’s slew of injuries—eight key play¬ 
ers were out for at least one game—who 
can blame him? The two men Crum most 
needs to have healthy are Quarterback 
Matt Kupec, who has completed 58.7% 
of his passes, and Running Back Amos 
(Famous) Lawrence, a junior who has al¬ 
ready rushed for 2,254 yards. Maryland’s 
two indispensables figure to be Charlie 
Wysocki, a sophomore tailback, and 
Mike Tice, who at 6' 7" may be Amer¬ 
ica’s most altitudinous quarterback. Tice 
hit on 20 of 37 passes for 227 yards as a 
sophomore and moves up to first team 
to replace the departed Tim O’Hare. 
Hoping to improve on the Blue Devils’ 
4-7-0 record, new Duke Coach Red Wil¬ 
son has junked the power I in favor of 
the veer. Now he must settle on a quar¬ 
terback to run it. Stanley Driskell and 
Craig Browning are both up for the job, 
but Browning could have the inside track 
because of the long-range picture—he is 
a sophomore; Driskell’s a senior. Despite 
Wake Forest’s 10-game losing streak. 
Coach John Mackovic is optimistic. In 
his view, all the Demon Deacons need is 
a bit of balance. Wake Forest led the 
ACC in passing last fall, but was last in 
rushing. Running backs Albert Kerby 
and Kenny Duckett have the speed to 
take the heat off Quarterback James Mc- 


Dougal. Virginia managed a few “almost 
wins” late last year, but a porous defense 
left it 0-6-0 in the ACC. This year, a 
breakthrough into the win column is al¬ 
most certain because 16 starters are back. 
Georgia Tech is in its first year in the 
ACC but isn’t eligible for the title, which 
should make a lot of its rivals happy. 

BIQ EIGHT 

“The play’s the thing” might hold true 
onstage and in most conferences, but this 
year the drama in the Big Eight is pro¬ 
vided by casting changes—specifically, 
the wholesale turnover of head coaches 
as the perennial also-rans try to break 
the death grip Oklahoma and Nebraska 
have held on the title. Between them the 
Sooners and Comhuskers have won 33 
of 34 possible titles since 1946. Colora¬ 
do made the most publicized coaching 
change, hiring the New England Patri¬ 
ots’ Chuck Fairbanks. Fairbanks, who as 
the result of switching jobs now has a 
stock portfolio as thick as his playbook, 
is not saying whether the Buffs “will be 
a wishbone team or a what.” Even a 
“what”—which rivals suspect is a Patri¬ 
ot-style pro set, heavily laced with wish- 
bone-type options—should provide some 
improvement on last season’s 2-5 con¬ 
ference record. Fairbanks does have a 
real concern—aside from the sluggish 
market: Who will run the ball out of 
whatever offense he chooses? Oklahoma 
State begins its second year of NCAA 
probation (because of recruiting viola¬ 
tions) with Jim Johnson taking over as 
coach for Jim Stanley. Johnson is a de¬ 
fensive specialist, which is fortunate; he 
must find some way of shoring up a unit 
that allowed 24.2 points and 339 yards 
per game. Johnson’s task isn’t hopeless, 
since John Corker, the Big Eight Defend¬ 
er of the Year, is still on hand at line¬ 
backer. Kansas State is an exception to 
the Big Eight new-coach syndrome—Jim 
Dickey survived his first year there with 
a 3-4 conference record—but it stays in 


step by also being on probation. Besides 
the two-year no-bowls-or-television sen¬ 
tence imposed on the Wildcats for giv¬ 
ing too many scholarships, the NCAA 
cut by 20 the number of grants-in-aid 
State may dish out over the next three 
years. Iowa State has only eight hold¬ 
over starters to greet Donnie Duncan, 
who replaces Earle Bruce as head coach. 
Kansas, which is used to following ev¬ 
eryone else, also has a new coach. Well, 
not really new. Don Fambrough, who re¬ 
signed four seasons ago, is back, and has 
brought former NFL and Kansas Quar¬ 
terback John Hadl along as his offensive 
coordinator. The joy of homecoming for 
both was no doubt tempered a bit by the 
knowledge that the Jayhawks were 0-7 
in the conference last season. 

IVY 

The real question around Dartmouth is 
whether or not Joe Yukica can repeat 
himself. In his first year Yukica steered 
the Big Green to a 6-1-0 Ivy season, up 
from 4-3-0 in 1977. Quarterback Bud¬ 
dy Teevens is gone, but whoever replac¬ 
es him—either Jeff Kemp or punter Larry 
Margerum—will still have Dave Shula 
(who caught 49 passes) as a target. Now 
that its Mark Whipple-Mark Famham 
battery is a thing of the past—Whipple 
graduated—Brown’s major concern is 
finding a quarterback who can whip the 
ball to Famham. The top applicants for 
the spot are lefthanded Larry Carbone, 
who has tossed exactly one pass in var¬ 
sity competition, and Scott Dumont, who 
has tossed exactly one fewer. With only 
one starter returning on offense and three 
on defense, Yale is deep into reconstruc¬ 
tion. Most likely to be tapped to play 
quarterback for the Elis is Montana State 
transfer Dennis Dunn. Although he is 
new on the Ivy scene, Yale has gone all 
out to make him feel at ease by sched¬ 
uling its first four games at home. 

Cornell comes off its first winning sea¬ 
son (5-3-1) in six years. The 1978 Big 
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Red led ihe league in rushing, but Tail¬ 
back Joe Holland, second nationally in 
per-game rushing with 155.1 yards, and 
his backups have graduated. Nonetheless 
there is a suspicion among the Ivies that 
Coach Bob Blackman, now in his third 
season at Cornell, is ready to unleash a 
powerhouse. Penn, virtually wiped out by 
graduation, plays its 1,000th intercolle¬ 
giate game, against Columbia, next 
month. That will have to serve as the sea¬ 
son’s highlight. Harvard, too, lost most of 
its offense, but if senior Quarterback 
Burke St. John can absorb Coach Joe 
Restic’s complicated offense fast enough, 
things may still come up roses for the 
Crimson. After a 2-5-2 year, Princeton 
has high hopes for 649-yard rusher Cris 
Crissy and no hopes of contending for the 
Ivy crown. Columbia climbed to a 3-5-1 
record last year, but the Lions remain the 
premier reason why their rivals keep sing¬ 
ing “1 love New York.” 

swc 

Mustang Mania: Year 2. Year 1 saw the 
average attendance for Southern Meth¬ 
odist’s games at Texas Stadium soar to 
51.960 from 26,635 in ’77. It was the 
third-largest one-season increase in the 
annals of college football. Not bad for a 
team that lost five of its last six games. 
What, then, accounts for it? 

Simple. Over the last four years Coach 
Ron Meyer has recruited some of the 
most exciting offensive players any¬ 
where. For example, this season’s addi¬ 
tions include such highly sought running 
backs as Craig James and Eric Dicker- 
son; Eric rushed for nearly 6,000 yards 
in his high school career in Sealy, Texas. 
They could take some of the pressure off 
junior Quarterback Mike Ford, who last 
season completed 224 of 389 passes for 
3,007 yards and 17 touchdowns and led 
Division I schools in total offense. Ford’s 
favorite target will continue to be Eman¬ 
uel Tolbert, who in three years has caught 
143 passes for 2,408 yards and 21 TDs. 

Though the SWC is top-heavy with 
Top 20 teams, the conference's bottom 
half can’t be written off too quickly. True, 
Texas Tech must open against USC, but 
last year the Red Raiders had a 7-4 rec¬ 
ord and still have sophomore Ron Reeves 
at quarterback. In ’78 Reeves hit on 77 
of 161 for 1,195 yards and nine TDs. An 
erstwhile tight end now playing fullback. 


James Hadnot caught 20 of those com¬ 
pletions. in addition to rambling for a 
conference-leading 1,369 yards rushing. 
While Hadnot will have some new backs 
lining up beside him, he’ll have a sound 
veteran line working in front of him. Last 
year Baylor beat only three teams, one 
of which was Texas—a stunning 38-14 
season-ending upset. The Bears figure 
that is a portent for this season. The main 
reason for the optimism in Waco is Run¬ 
ning Back Walter Abercrombie. After be¬ 
coming a starter midway through the ’78 
season, he rolled up 661 yards. While the 
Bears’ schedule—Texas A&M. Houston, 
Alabama—is better suited to the Pitts¬ 
burgh Steelers, the Longhorns arc again 
the opponents in the finale, so if all goes 
awry, Baylor diehards can always hope 
for another upset. Rice was outgained 
and outscored nearly three to one last 
season, even though Quarterback Randy 
Hertel completed 156 of 279 for 1,677 
yards and 12 TDs. Hertel is back, but he 
needs help in the form of a receiver or 
two and something that can be described 
as a defense. 

Texas Christian didn't win a confer¬ 
ence game in 1978 but had injuries, op¬ 
erations and excuses aplenty. The mir¬ 
acles of modem medicine and some 
feverish recruiting may have improved 
the Homed Frogs’ lot a bit. but not 
enough to make a significant difference 
in the team’s record. 

PCAA 

Utah State celebrated its inaugural sea¬ 
son in the PCAA by sharing the ’78 title 
with San Jose State, and both schools 
have the bulk of their squads back. San 
Jose’s biggest concern is keeping Quar¬ 
terback Ed Luther’s interceptions (24) 
down. Still, his average of 17.17 com¬ 
pletions per game was fourth best in the 
NCAA. Utah State counts on Tailback 
Rick Parros and Tackle Rulon Jones. Pa¬ 
cific hopes new Coach Bob Toledo can 
apply some of USC’s winning ways. To¬ 
ledo spent three years guiding the Tro¬ 
jan defensive backs and has never been 
involved with a team on any level that 
lost more than four games. He’ll be hard 
pressed to continue his streak; Pacific 
dropped twice that many last season. Ful¬ 
lerton State rushers gained 5,053 yards 
in ’78, but a leaky defense negated that 
accomplishment by giving up 5,226— 


that works out to 475 yards per game. 
Maybe that’s also why Safety Eric Bul¬ 
lock has become a quarterback this year. 
By his lonesome, the best that Quarter¬ 
back Paul McGaffigan, the nation’s 
ninth-ranked passer (170 completions 
and 2,164 yards), could do for Long 
Beach State last season was a 1-4 con¬ 
ference record. But he now has help in 
the form of Running Back Dan Dud- 
dridge, a junior-college All-America. 
Fresno State went 1-4, too, so Coach 
Bob Padilla has junked the Bulldogs’ veer 
offense. Sadly, that won’t prevent Fres¬ 
no from finishing last. 

BIG TEN 

Joggers in East Lansing often come 
across a lone figure clad in a T shirt em¬ 
blazoned: MICHIGAN STATE, ROSE BOWL, 
1980. The wearer is Marsha Rogers, and 
her shirt tells the world that after three 
years the team her husband Darryl 
coaches is off NCAA probation and will 
once again join the lucrative world of 
TV and bowl appearances. But it may 
be a year early for the Spartans, who 
shared the 1978 Big Ten championship, 
to become TV regulars. The battery of 
Eddie Smith to Kirk Gibson is gone; 
sophomore Bert Vaughn will replace 
Smith at quarterback and senior Eugene 
Byrd will switch from split end to Gib¬ 
son’s flanker spot. At 6' 4", 215 pounds, 
Vaughn is big but inexperienced—he was 
supposed to be Smith’s backup last sea¬ 
son, but suffered a shoulder separation 
in the second game. Byrd, however, 
should adapt to his new position quick¬ 
ly, having made 43 receptions for 718 
yards in ’78. Elsewhere the Spartans look 
set with only five 1978 starters, aside from 
Smith and Gibson, among the missing. 
Michigan State’s most serious concern is 
a block of crusher games in midscason. 
On consecutive Saturdays, the Spartans 
will face Notre Dame, Michigan, Wis¬ 
consin, Purdue and Ohio State. 

It is an indication of the growing bal¬ 
ance in the Big Ten that the Little Eight 
of two seasons ago has now shrunk to 
the Other Six. Minnesota might even cut 
that to five. Certainly new Coach Joe Sa¬ 
lem knows what it’s like to win, having 
been a backup quarterback for the Go¬ 
phers in the 1961 Rose Bowl. Salem’s 
first chore will be to choose either Mark 
Carlson or Wendell Avery as his No. 1 

continued 
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signal-caller. Whomever he picks, the 
veteran offense will be strong, particu¬ 
larly at tailback, where Marion Barber 
gained a Gopher-record 1,210 yards. The 
defensive units at Indiana and Wisconsin 
were sorely depleted by graduation, but 
the Hoosiers could be a surprise—if Full¬ 
back Tony D’Orazio and Tight End Dave 
Harangody recover from injuries the way 
Tailback Mike Harkradcr did last season, 
when he rambled for 880 yards. Wiscon¬ 
sin was pleasantly surprised in 1978 by 
Ray Sydnor, a 6' 8" basketball player 
who showed up to play light end and 
had 27 receptions for 392 yards. Sydnor 
is back. As Iowa seeks its first winning 
season since 1961, it would seem that 
Coach Hayden Fry could build around 
his offensive unit, which is back mostly 
intact. He can’t, because the Hawkeyes’ 
attack scored only 125 points last year. Il¬ 
linois Coach Gary Moeller admits, “We 
must become more balanced offensive¬ 
ly." He could stand a little more equi¬ 
librium on the defense, too, considering 
that the 1-8-2 Ulini were outscored 
317-103 in ’78. At Northwestern, Coach 
Rick Venturi has been saying, “I won’t 
sleep till we’re a winner.” Get out the 
NoDoz, Rick. Except for a Sept. 15 game 
against Wyoming, this season looks like 
it’s going to be one big eye-opener. 

SOUTHERN 

After two years of sharing the confer¬ 
ence title, the University of Tennessee 
at Chattanooga figures this is the season 
to go it alone. The key will be how often 
Quarterback Dennis Berkcry can connect 
with Joe Burke, whose average gain of 
28 yards a catch led the country in ’78. 
Furman, the other defending co-champ, 
must undergo a drastic overhaul, its re¬ 
ceivers corps, both lines and the secon¬ 
dary having been virtually swept clean 
of starters. Still, Quarterback David Hen¬ 
derson is back for the Paladins, and he 
was conference co-Player of the Year in 
1978. East Tennessee State, which is el¬ 
igible for the conference title for the first 
time, has a real crack at going right to 
the top with Mark Hutsell—eighth- 
ranked nationally in both passing (58.2% 
completions) and total offense in ’78— 
taking the honors. The only way Appa¬ 
lachian State will better its 1978 record 
of 7-4 is if its defense can hold oppo¬ 
nents to fewer than the 27 points a game 


it allowed last year. VMI needs a steady 
quarterback and consistent defense to 
bring it up from the Southern’s second 
echelon. Western Carolina has a solid 
one-two punch in Quarterback Mike Pu- 
sey (14 TDs, 2,045 yards in ’78) and Ger¬ 
ald Harp, the nation’s No. 2 receiver 
(1,145 yards, 11 TDs), to go with an 
experienced defense. Sonny Randle, 
Marshall’s new coach, says he loves a 
challenge, which is exactly what the 
Thundering Herd, 0-5 in league play a 
year ago, presents. The Citadel lacks ag¬ 
gressiveness on defense, having allowed 
an average of 28 points a game to con¬ 
ference opponents. However, the Bull¬ 
dogs’ strong rushing, featuring Tailback 
Stump Mitchell, could keep them in con¬ 
ference contention. 

SEC 

Besides having to face front-runners Al¬ 
abama and Georgia, Auburn’s woes have 
been compounded by an NCAA proba¬ 
tion for recruiting infractions. Yet the Ti¬ 
gers are looking forward to the season, 
largely because Joe Cribbs is hale. Cribbs 
rushed for 1,205 yards in ’78 despite hav¬ 
ing been injured early in the season and 
having started only seven games. Why 
then is Coach Doug Barfield contemplat¬ 
ing a switch from the I to a split back- 
field? In order to get the ball more often 
to James Brooks, Cribbs’ replacement, 
who was averaging 134 yards a game be¬ 
fore breaking his right foot. LSU lost the 
Liberty Bowl to Missouri, Charles Alex¬ 
ander and his 4,035 yards rushing to the 
Cincinnati Bcngals and the interior of¬ 
fensive line to graduation. And to vir¬ 
tually ensure that retiring Coach Charlie 
McClendon’s farewell year will be a tear¬ 
ful one, the Fighting Tigers must also 
meet both Alabama and USC, a dolor¬ 
ous prospect no other SEC school must 
face. At Mississippi State, Coach Emory 
Bcllard, late of Texas A&M, is introduc¬ 
ing the wishbone, but this clearly isn’t 
change for change’s sake. Bellard invent¬ 
ed the run-oriented offense in 1968, and 
he probably had someone very much like 
James Jones, who averaged 5.3 yards per 
carry in 1978, in mind. One Bulldog play¬ 
er who might not be happy with the 
switch is Mardye McDole, who led the 
SEC with 48 receptions for 1.035 yards. 
Kentucky’s Fran Curci has headaches on 
and off the field. In addition to suspend¬ 


ing eight players after they were charged 
with rape and sodomy, he must replace 
more than 30 others with an assortment 
of redshirts and freshmen. In contrast, 
at Florida, an experienced squad—18 
starters are back—is breaking in a new 
coach. Charley Pell has been impressed 
with what he has seen so far, particu¬ 
larly Linebacker Scot Brantley, who is al¬ 
most sure to be an All-America. Ole Miss, 
5-6 a year ago, dropped to eighth in the 
SEC. In his second season at Mississip¬ 
pi, Coach Steve Sloan, who turned 
around the football programs at Texas 
Tech and Vanderbilt, will be hard pressed 
to effect a similar transformation. A po¬ 
rous defense is the trouble spot for the 
Rebels. Another coach who may start to 
feel a bit of pressure is Tennessee’s John¬ 
ny Majors. In the two years since he guid¬ 
ed Pitt to the national championship and 
left there for his alma mater, his Vol 
teams have gone 4-7 and 5-5-1. This 
season, behind outstanding Quarterback 
Jimmy Streater, Tennessee should have 
a .500-plus record. Which is a lot more 
than can be said for the state’s other SEC 
team. Vanderbilt. The Commodores ap¬ 
pear to be headed for a fourth consec¬ 
utive 2-9 season. 

PAC 10 

USC’s lone defeat in 1978 came at Ar¬ 
izona State, then just a new kid on the 
Pac 10 block trying to earn a little re¬ 
spect. The victory over the Trojans got 
it for the Sun Devils. But the league’s 
other newcomer, Arizona, didn’t fare so 
well. The Wildcats went 3-4 in confer¬ 
ence play and now must look to Nov. 3, 
the date of their first conference outing 
against USC, to make a name for them¬ 
selves. They might do just that if Quar¬ 
terback Jim Krohn remains healthy. 
Until he suffered bruised ribs midway 
through the ’78 season, he was leading 
the Pac 10 in passing. The Wildcat de¬ 
fense features Tackle Cleveland Crosby, 
an All-America candidate who trans¬ 
ferred from Purdue. 

After losing 23 seniors from the squad 
that tied Arkansas 10-10 in the Fiesta 
Bowl, UCLA will have the conference’s 
youngest team. No wonder Coach Terry 
Donahue says he’s rebuilding “from the 
foundation on up.” The keystone could 
be junior Running Back Freeman Mc¬ 
Neil, who gained five yards per carry 
continued 
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while performing spot duty last season. 
California enjoys the dubious distinction 
of becoming the first Pac 10 school to 
play all nine of its conference rivals in 
one season, and Michigan is one of the 
Golden Bears’ non-league opponents. 
Trying to navigate that minefield will be 
junior Quarterback Rich Campbell, who 
was 164 for 293 for 2,287 yards as he 
made Cal the NCAA’s No. 4 passing 
team. Although he may sound like a char¬ 
acter from Saturday Night live, Wash¬ 
ington State Quarterback Samoa Samoa 
is in reality a junior hoping to fill the 
slot vacated by Jack (the Throwin’ Sa¬ 
moan) Thompson. Samoa—who is Sa¬ 
moan—has a long way to go: Thomp¬ 
son’s career total of 7,818 yards passing 
is the highest in Division I history. Also 
operating in the Cougar backfield will be 
Samoa’s countryman Tali Ena, who 
rushed for 728 yards last season. No, Dor¬ 
othy Lamour is not the head cheerleader. 
Oregon finished 2-9 last year but was im¬ 
pressive for its fine runners—led by 
Vince Williams—and its storming de¬ 
fense. For example, the Ducks sacked 
Thompson six times. Those assets are still 
in evidence, but any progress this young 
Oregon team makes probably won’t be 
reflected in its record, because the Ducks 
face Colorado and Michigan State be¬ 
fore opening conference play. Oregon 
State has experience and an easier sched¬ 
ule than Oregon, but its prospects of 
climbing from the depths of the Pac 10 
standings aren’t much better. 

SOUTHLAND 

Arkansas State and Louisiana Tech, 
which shared the Southland champion¬ 
ship a year ago, figure to battle it out 
again. The edge goes to Tech because of 
its quarterback, Eric Barkley, who is an 
excellent runner. Former Oklahoma de¬ 
fensive coordinator Larry Lacewell, who 
is now the head man at Arkansas State, 
inherits the best defense in the confer¬ 
ence, but the Indians may be undone by 
the inexperience of Quarterback Gene 
Bradley. In contrast. Southwestern Lou¬ 
isiana needs defensive strength to com¬ 
plement the deft work of signal-caller Hal 
King. Texas-Arlington’s notable asset is 
its running attack, and it has no liabil¬ 
ities of consequence. The bottom line: 
an outside shot at the conference title. 
In ’78 McNeese State had an off year 


(7-4) by its lofty standards. Still, the 
Cowboys had their moments, as when 
Coach Jack Dolan was named president 
of the school. If his successor, Ernie Du- 
plechin, can tighten up the defense. Mc¬ 
Neese could challenge for the title again. 
Lamar has won only one conference 
game in the past four years. New Coach 
Larry Kennan and Quarterback Larry 
Haynes, the league’s passing leader, fig¬ 
ure to at least double that total this year. 

MISSOURI VALLEY 

In ’78 New Mexico State had its first win¬ 
ning season in 11 years and. with a 5-1 
conference record, earned its first cham¬ 
pionship. No wonder rookie Coach Gil 
Krueger was named Missouri Valley 
coach of the year. To get those honors 
again, the Aggies will rely heavily on the 
running of Fullback Ray Locklin. who 
gained 863 yards on 179 carries, and the 
throwing of transfer Butch Kelly, who 
passed for 2,100 yards and 22 TDs at Gar¬ 
den City (Kans.) Community College last 
season. If this duo falters, the Aggies will 
be in big trouble, because the defense 
yielded an average of 26 points a game. 
Tulsa has taken a “leave of absence” from 
the Valley and has no conference games 
on its schedule. In addition to being tem¬ 
porarily out of the MVC, the Hurricanes 
seem to be out of their heads, having 
lined up games against the likes of Arkan¬ 
sas and Oklahoma. Southern Illinois has 
conference rushing leader Burnell Quinn 
(939 yards), who should soon break the 
Salukis' career rushing record this sea¬ 
son. The mainstay of Drake’s offense is 
Running Back Dwaine Ball, the team 
leader in rushing and receiving, but the 
lack of similarly talented performers on 
defense should make it impossible for the 
Bulldogs to improve on their .500 confer¬ 
ence record of ’78. Things just kept get¬ 
ting worse for West Texas State, which 
went 3-8 last season and then had its ath¬ 
letic budget reduced and the number of 
its scholarships cut in half. Indiana State 
finished last in the Valley, but at least its 
wealth of frosh starters survived the ex¬ 
perience and now look ready to exact a 
small measure of revenge. At Wichita 
State rookie Coach Jeff Jeffries inherits a 
program that has produced only one win¬ 
ning season in 14 and a schedule that in¬ 
cludes outside games with Alabama and 
Southern Methodist. 


WAC 

Making a debut in a league can be rough, 
as San Diego State, a perennial winner 
in seasons past, found out while going 
4-7 as a new member of the WAC last 
year. The Aztecs should be more suc¬ 
cessful the second time around, with such 
holdovers as Quarterback Mark Halda. 
the nation’s third-leading passer, and All- 
America Guard Pete Inge on hand. Steve 
Stapler, who had 35 receptions, is also 
back and is joined by outstanding junior- 
college transfer Bobby Taylor, who led 
the nation's JCs in receiving yardage. 
Brigham Young has the pair of quarter¬ 
backs who took the Cougars to the 1978 
conference title as well as eighth place 
on the national passing-offense list. Marc 
Wilson was 121 for 233 for 1.499 yards 
and threw for eight TDs while Jim Mc¬ 
Mahon hit on 87 of 176 for 1,307 yards 
and six TDs. But the Cougars have only 
four returning starters on defense, and 
that could keep them from winning an¬ 
other championship. Utah led the WAC 
in total defense, thanks in large part to 
Cornerback Jeff Griffin, who returned 
three interceptions for TDs, tying an 
NCAA record. He’s back, but many of 
his teammates aren’t. New Mexico's of¬ 
fense features 9.4 sprinter Mike Carter 
at tailback and Quarterback Brad Wright, 
whose 1,925 yards passing and 478 rush¬ 
ing made him fifth in the country in total 
offense. The Lobos don’t have much of 
an offensive line, however. Colorado 
State has depth at quarterback with Keith 
Lee and Steve Fairchild—together they 
accounted for 13 TDs and 1,608 yards— 
and the Rams will need both of them 
and more because of a brutal schedule 
that opens with Arizona and then pits 
State against Arkansas. AtTexas-EI Paso. 
Coach Bill Michael is succinct: “We need 
a quarterback, an offensive line and some 
defensive ends.” The stats prove he's 
right—UTEP, 1-11 a year ago, gave up 
424 points and scored only 151. Wyo¬ 
ming. which finished second in ’78, may 
be merely second-rate in ’79, because it 
must replace its entire offensive back- 
field. Conference newcomer Nevada-Las 
Vegas, which will play a full league sched¬ 
ule but is ineligible for the title until next 
season, welcomes back a whopping 46 
lettermen and a wave of transfers. An¬ 
other new entry, Hawaii, will stretch the 
WAC’s previously wide-ranging territory 
continued 
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How to beat the 
hazards of the street. 




The onJy thing wrong with road 
running is the road. It's hard, 
crowded, dirty, full of rocks, holes, 
dogs, kids, etc. 

But there are ways to beat it. 

Like avoiding it altogether. When¬ 
ever possible run on grass or earth. 
But if you must run on roads, be 
careful, find the best time of the day 
when the hazards are at a minimum. 
Use sidewalks or the shoulder wher¬ 
ever possible. Vary the side of the 
road you run on. Sidewalks pitch 
slightly one way, the crown of the 
road pitches the other. Prolonged 
running on either can result in 
many painful injuries. 

But the biggest culprit in the 
street is the brutal force it passively 
exerts through its hard, unyielding 
surface. 


up to three times your body weight. 
This is no place for basketball 
sneakers or tennis shoes. You must 
wear a well-engineered shoe, 
designed specifically for running, 
like the Etonic/km Street Fighter. 

Street Fighter has many highly 
protective features, but the most 
significant is our unique one piece 
heel and arch support designed by 
Dr. Rob Roy McGregor. This device 
gently forces the natural padding 
in your foot to resume its intended 
form and function as a shock 
absorber. We believe it's the most 
protective feature available in any 
running shoe today. 

Turn the hard road into easy 
street with Etonic/km Street 
Fighters. 


1600 times each mile your heel 
strikes the pavement with a force 


Etonic/kivi 

Running Shoes by Eaton 


Charles A. Eaton Company. Brockton. Massachusetts 02403 A member of the Colgate Sports Croup of Companies. 



even farther. The Rainbow Warriors will 
travel 3,000 miles for their road game at 
UTEP, but they won’t go far in the con¬ 
ference standings. 

MAC 

Having won two of the last three MAC ti¬ 
tles, Ball State will again be in the thick 
of the battle. And again the toughest chal¬ 
lenger figures to be Miami. Last year the 
Cardinals-Redskins game decided the 
conference winner, with Ball State roll¬ 
ing to a 38-14 victory. Cardinal Quar¬ 
terback Dave Wilson, who has passed for 
27 TDs and 2,667 yards in his three sea¬ 
sons, is back, but gone is most of a de¬ 
fensive unit that gave up only 7.5 points 
a game and led Ball State to an 8-0 league 
record. In trying to fill the quarterback 
void left by Larry Fortner’s departure, 
Miami got a bad break when leading can¬ 
didate Chuck Hauck fractured his thumb 
in spring practice. That slowed Hauck’s 
progress, but he’s in top shape now. So 
is Halfback Mark Hunter, who rushed for 
1,046 yards last season. Two-time run¬ 
ner-up Central Michigan could go all the 
way this season. Last year. Coach Herb 
Deromedi’s Chippewas were 9-2-0 and 
allowed only 139.4 yards rushing and 101 
passing per game. All-Conference Safe¬ 
ty Robert Jackson is back, as is Tackle 
Bill White. But Central’s schedule starts 
with nine straight conference games, and 
that might prove to be too many too soon. 
Western Michigan lost Tailback Jerome 
Persell—4,190 yards rushing in three sea¬ 
sons—but eight starters from a defense 
that ranked 14th in the nation are on 
hand. So is Quarterback Albert Little, 
who passed for 828 yards and rushed for 
358. At Bowling Green the situation is 
status quo: Quarterback Mike Wright will 
again lead an offense that last year topped 
the MAC in yards gained (394.8), but the 
defense will still be something less than 
stalwart. Tailback Allen Ross is shooting 
for his third straight 1,000-yard year at 
Northern Illinois. At Ohio the Bobcats 
are rebuilding around Fullback Kevin 
Babcock, who rushed for 861 yards a year 
ago. Kent State is also embarking on a re¬ 
construction program; Quarterback Jeff 
Morrow and Split End Bob Whitt, two ju¬ 
nior-college transfers, should provide a 
good foundation. Toledo and Eastern 
Michigan meet on Sept. 29 to decide 
which will end up in the MAC cellar. 

CONTINUED 
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Sip into something 
Comfortable... 



Comfort and ice. Smooth. And indescribably delicious! 

Sipping Comfort' on ice is an adventure in drinking. 

It's smooth, easy-sipping, fabulously delicious. 

That's why it makes mixed drinks taste much 
better, too. Just try it in a Manhattan. You'll be 
amazed! Very delicious. That's Comfort! 


Mixed drinks taste much better ... when they're made with— 


Southern Comfort 


SEND Gins OF SOUTHERN COMFORT ANYWHERE BY PHONE Call Toll-free 800-528-61 48 CHARGE TO MAJOR CREDIT CARDS. 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP. 80 100 PROOF LIQUEUR. ST LOUIS. MO © 1979 







Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






continued 



T his is Jackie Sherrill’s third year as 
the head man at Pittsburgh, and he’s 
still tinkering. For instance, the Panthers 
spent most of spring practice trying to 
master the complexities of a Dallas Cow¬ 
boy-style, multiple-set offense and a 
“rushing” (rather than “reading”) de¬ 
fense. Rick Trocano, who quarterbacked 
Pitt to an 8-4 record in ’78, again will di¬ 
rect the offense, but pushing him for the 
job is freshman Dan Marino, who is a bet¬ 
ter passer. The running backs are hold¬ 
over Fred Jacobs and newcomer Randy 
McMillan, who led all junior college rush¬ 
ers last year by gaining 1,589 yards for 
Harford (Md.) J.C. 

The Panther defense is anchored by 
two-time All-America End Hugh Green. 
After Green was timed in 4.5 for the 40- 
yard dash, Sherrill thought briefly of 
moving him to linebacker, but for this 
season at least Green remains at end, 
where he could become the first Panther 
to win the Outland Award. 

All hopes Syracuse (3-8) might have 
had of challenging Penn State and Pitt for 
the Lambert Trophy last year were 
dashed on the seventh play of the season 
when Quarterback Bill Hurley cracked 
his ribs. But because of that injury. Hur¬ 
ley has been granted an extra year of el¬ 
igibility, and Orange hopes are even high¬ 
er for ’79. In addition to Hurley’s 
unexpected presence, Syracuse has run¬ 
ning backs Art Monk, an All-East pick, 
and Joe Morris in the backfield, which 
should be one of the most explosive in the 
nation. Morris, a sophomore, is the third 
rusher in Syracuse history—All-Pros 
Floyd Little and Larry Csonka were the 
others—to gain 1,000 yards for the Or¬ 
angemen in his first season. So much 
for the good news. Morris and his team¬ 
mates will see precious little of Syra¬ 
cuse in 1979. While work progresses on 
a new domed stadium, they will play 
their “home” games at The Meadowlands 
(220 miles away), at Rich Stadium in Buf¬ 


falo (120 miles distant) and at Cornell 
(60 miles off). 

A mere 40 miles from Syracuse is Col¬ 
gate, but the 1979 Red Raiders are going 
to be a long way from their 10-1 pre¬ 
decessors of 1977, even if they did upset 
Rutgers in the final game of 1978. Despite 
the loss, Rutgers went to the Garden 
State Bowl, the first postseason game in 
its 109-year football history, on the basis 
of a 9-2 record. However, this year the 
Scarlet Knights face a tougher slate of op¬ 
ponents and must replace Glen Kehlar, 
their leading rusher in ’78. 

The mainstay of East Carolina’s 9-3 
Independence Bowl-winning team was 
the defense. It ranked No. 2 in the na¬ 
tion and came to be nicknamed the 
Swarm. The Swarm is shy several very 
busy bees from 1978, but opponents will 
still feel the sting of Linebacker Mike 
Brewington, whom Coach Pat Dye rates 
as one of the best anywhere. The Pirates’ 
offense is almost unchanged, with Quar¬ 
terback Leander Green running a wish¬ 
bone that features Halfback Anthony 
Collins and Theodore Sutton at fullback. 
East Carolina wants to prove it’s ready 
for the big time, and this is the year to 
do it—the Pirate schedule includes six 
of North Carolina's Division 1-A teams. 

Jerry Moore, for six years the re¬ 
ceiver coach at Nebraska, has inherited 
the flourishing program that Hayden Fry 
built at North Texas State. Last year’s 
9-2 squad returns virtually intact, but 
will have a new look. Moore has in¬ 
stalled an I offense built around senior 
Quarterback Jordan Case, who was 12th 
in the nation in ’78 with a 58.7 com¬ 
pletion percentage, and Running Back 
Bernard Jackson, whose total of 1.453 
yards rushing was surpassed only by 
Billy Sims and Charles White among 
current collegians. Although the Mean 
Green has won three-quarters of its 
games the past four years, it can’t help 
but feel like the odd men out in SWC 


country. North Texas has not been 
invited to a bowl game since 1959. 

At Miami (6-5), Howard Schnellen- 
berger, the former offensive coordinator 
of the Miami Dolphins and coach of the 
Baltimore Colts, has taken over from Lou 
Saban, becoming the seventh Hurricane 
coach in a decade. No. 7 could turn out 
to be lucky for Miami because Schnel- 
lenberger has 33 Iettermen to work with, 
plus nine sophomores whom Saban had 
kept hidden under redshirts. Sophomore 
Quarterback Mike Rodrigue, coached by 
ex-Dolphin Earl Morrall, will lead the of¬ 
fense, while his receivers, Pat Walker and 
Jim Joiner, get to study under ex-Dol- 
phin punter and receiver Larry Seiple. 
Still, the Hurricanes could get blown 
apart by a schedule that includes Penn 
State, Alabama and Notre Dame. Their 
best chance for an upset will be against 
Florida State on Sept. 22. 

Saban has taken on another rebuilding 
job at Army (4-6-1), where only eight 
starters are back. The Cadet offense can 
rely on the strong arm of Quarterback 
Earle Mulrane and a strong corps of run¬ 
ning backs but must build a line for them 
to work behind. At Air Force (3-8), Ken 
Hatfield moves up from offensive coordi¬ 
nator to head coach just in time to en¬ 
counter the Falcons’ toughest schedule 
ever. Even tougher to face is the fact that 
only 13 starters are around from last sea¬ 
son. Hatfield is counting on senior Quar¬ 
terback Dave Zeibart to stave off disaster. 
Perhaps next year when the Falcons join 
the Western Athletic Conference, life 
will be easier. 

Despite a larger-than-life reputation to 
live up to, thanks to last season’s 9-3 rec¬ 
ord, Navy could in fact surprise again. 
Bob Powers will step in for Quarterback 
Bob Leszczynski, and he will be protect¬ 
ed by the biggest line in Middie history. 
It averages 6' 4" and 245 pounds. Seven 
defensive starters, including End Charlie 
(Thunder) Thornton, are on hand. 

continued 
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SIM ALL COLLEGES 



Louisville faces a stiffer lineup of op¬ 
ponents but with a team that is improved 
enough to at least match last year’s 7-4 
performance. Seventeen starters—All- 
America Linebacker Otis Wilson most 
notable among them—who helped to 
achieve that record will be augmented 
by 24 sophomores who were redshirted, 
plus Fullback Mike Sims, a transfer from 
Florida State. Stu Stram, Hank’s kid, will 
be in his fourth year as quarterback. 

South Carolina (5-5-1) has had two 
years of hard luck. In ’77 the Fighting 
Gamecocks outrushed, outpassed and 
outscored their opponents while losing 
seven games; in ’78 they suffered four 
losses by a total of 13 points. Eighteen 
starters, including the entire backfield, 
are back from that team. Coach Jim 
Carlen has every right to expect his luck 
to change. 

Another snakebitten team was Tulane, 
which went 4-7 last season, with five of 
the losses coming at the hands of bowl- 
bound teams. Among the 17 starters re¬ 
turning from ’78 are Quarterback Roch 
Hontas, who has completed 58.5% of his 
passes over the last three years. Tennes¬ 
see State (8-3) is counting on Joe (747) 
Adams to keep winging the ball. Last sea¬ 
son the Tigers had the 10th most pro¬ 
ductive passing attack in the country. Still 
on hand is Adams’ favorite target, Tight 
End McDonald Oden, who had 40 catch¬ 
es for 664 yards. 

Holy Cross won seven games for the 
first time in 17 years, and the trio of 
rushers most responsible for that success, 
Crocky Nangle, Larry Ewald and Brian 
Doherty, are in uniform. So are 10 start¬ 
ers from the Crusader defense that had 
two shutouts in 1978. Temple has a 
tougher schedule than last year’s, but 
Coach Wayne Hardin may not give a 
hoot, because his Owl defense is prob¬ 
ably good enough to improve on the 1978 
record of 7-3-1. 

Cincinnati is counting on sophomore 
Allen Harvin, who ran for 1,283 yards 
as a freshman, to help the Bearcats 
achieve a winning season. Memphis State 
and Villanova are depending on expe¬ 
rienced defenses to bring about the same 
result. Now in his second year as Boston 
College coach, Ed Chlebeck is still look¬ 
ing for his first win. He may still be 
searching come December. 
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T he smaller fry of college football may 
not get the headlines, but with post¬ 
season playoffs in the NCAA’s divisions 
I-AA, II and III, at least there’s never an 
argument over who’s No. 1. 

Division I-AA, now in its second year 
as a sort of limbo for teams that are nei¬ 
ther “major” nor “minor," has four play¬ 
off spots for its 38 member schools. Flor¬ 
ida A&M won the I-AA title in 1978, 
beating Massachusetts 35-28 in the Pi¬ 
oneer Bowl in Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Coach Rudy Hubbard is in his sixth sea¬ 
son at A&M, where he has achieved a 
44-11-2 record, including victories in 24 
of the Rattlers’ last 25 games. He will be 
hard pressed to keep up that pace in 1979. 
A&M has lost 12 starters, including 
Quarterback Albert Chester and Tail¬ 
back Ike Williams, and must take on a 
schedule that includes Rhode Island and 
Division I-A Miami. 

Massachusetts, which is missing 15 
starters from ’78, will also fall off the 8-3, 
9-4 pace it has set in the past two sea¬ 
sons. Still, Quarterback Mike McEvilly, 
a lefty who is also an All-New England 
outfielder, is back and could keep the 
Minutemen in contention for the Yan¬ 
kee Conference championship. 

While both of the 1978 Division I-AA 
finalists are having off years, Nevada- 
Reno, which lost to Massachusetts in the 
semifinal round, should go all the way, 
bringing the I-AA title to the Big Sky in 
its first season as a member of that con¬ 
ference. Coach of the Year Chris Ault has 
nine holdover starters on offense, includ¬ 
ing All-America Fullback Frank Haw¬ 
kins, who led the I-AA in rushing (1,445 
yards), scoring (102 points) and all¬ 
purpose running (1,656 yards); Quarter¬ 
back Larry Worman, who completed 122 
of 213 passes for 1,702 yards; and All- 
America Receiver Jeff Wright. The Wolf 
Pack offense will also get a kick out of the 
return of Fernando Serrano, who booted 
13 field goals to lead the division. How¬ 


ever, Nevada-Reno will have to regroup 
on defense, where it lost seven starters, 
and come up with a punter to replace 
Nick Pavich, who led all I-AA teams last 
season with a 41.3-yard average. Pavich 
left school to go into real estate. 

Coming off probation after a 9-1-1 
year, Grambling will also be a playoff 
contender. Linebackers Aldrich Allen 
and Guy Prather anchor a defense that 
gave up an average of only 10.9 points 
in 1978. The mainstay of the offense, 
which scored 22.4 points a game, is 
junior Running Back Robert Parham. 

Fourteen starters are on hand at South 
Carolina State to welcome new Coach 
Bill Davis. Last year the Bulldogs were 
8-2-1 and won the Mid-Eastern Ath¬ 
letic Conference for the fifth straight 
year. State’s offense is keyed to senior 
Quarterback Nate Rivers, who ran and 
passed for a total of 1,084 yards and 
scored 14 touchdowns. 

Western Kentucky, the reigning Ohio 
Valley Conference champ, is another 
strong playoff contender. The Hilltoppers 
are coming off an 8-2 season in fine 
shape; eight defensive starters, including 
Comerback Carl Brazley, have returned, 
as well as nine offensive stalwarts, among 
them Quarterback John Hall and Split 
End Eddie Preston. 

Having lost Tackle Robert Hardy and 
Running Back Jeffrey Moore to the Seat¬ 
tle Seahawks, Jackson State will be down. 
But not out—at least as long as home¬ 
town lad Perry Harrington stays fit. A 
running back, Harrington scored 10 of his 
14 touchdowns last year from outside the 
20-yard line. Pro scouts have clocked 
Harrington in 4.4 for the 40-yard dash. 

For offensive fireworks, look to Port¬ 
land State, whose quarterback, Neil 
Lomax, squeezes the trigger in a “Run 
and Shoot” offense that averaged 477.4 
yards. While the Vikings were winning 
only five of 11 games in ’78, Lomax set 
NCAA records in passing (241 comple- 








tions in 436 attempts for 3,506 yards) and 
total offense (3,524 yards). Just to make 
things clear, those are single-season 
marks; Lomax’ career total is 5,176 yards 
gained. He is only a junior, but at the 
rate he’s going Lomax could break the 
career record of 8,521 yards held by Jim 
Lindsey of Abilene Christian. Just how 
wild is this offense? Well, Joe Sigel is 
the Vikings’—and Division I-AA’s—top 
returning receiver, and he is Portland 
State’s fullback. 

Eight teams qualify for the Division 
II playoffs, with each of the four NCAA 
regions having at least one representa¬ 
tive. Two years ago Eastern Illinois was 
1-10. Last season. Coach Darrell Mu- 
dra’s first, the Panthers went 9-2 in the 
regular season and beat UC-Davis, 
Youngstown State and Delaware in the 
playoffs to win the division title. With 
all but four starters back, Eastern Illi¬ 
nois is a heavy favorite to repeat. Among 
the returnees is Steve Turk, who led the 
division in passing by completing 160 of 
294 for 2,423 yards; Chris (Poke) Cobb, 
who is the division’s fourth-ranked re¬ 
turning rusher with 1,330 yards; and 
James Warring, who is the second- 
ranked holdover receiver. He had 59 
catches for 980 yards and 14 TDs. 

Runner-up Delaware—the winningest 
Division II team over the last 10 years 
—has lost 13 starters, most notably All- 
America Quarterback Jeff Komlo and 
Receiver Pete Ravettine. However, Run¬ 
ning Back Lou Mariani is back, and he 
has All-America Tackle Herb Beck to 
clear the way for him. The Blue Hens 
led Division II in only one statistical cat¬ 
egory, but it is enough to ensure the con¬ 
tinued health of the program: Delaware 
was tops in average home attendance, 
with 19,009 fans a game. 

Winston-Salem, which lost to Dela¬ 
ware 41-0 in the semifinals, will rely 
again on Running Back Timmy New- 
some. A straight-up rusher with long, 
fluid strides, Newsome gained 1,377 
yards on 183 carries and scored 14 TDs 
in 1978. Youngstown State still has a po¬ 
tent combination from its semifinalist 
team in Quarterback Keith Snoddy and 
All-America Receiver Jim Ferranti. 

UC-Davis has won eight straight Far 
Western Conference titles and has not 
lost a league game in 28 outings. The 
Cal Aggies will have to make up for the 


loss of Quarterback Mike Moroski and 
Defensive End Casey Merrill to the pros, 
but they are expected to win another 
playoff berth. So is Cal Poly at San Luis 
Obispo, which has Louis Jackson, the di¬ 
vision’s third-best returning rusher, with 
1,131 yards in ’78. 

East Stroudsburg State, usually a 
small-college power, faces a rebuilding 
year, though Barry Kennedy returns to 
the Warrior backfield. Kennedy passed 
for four touchdowns in Stroudsburg’s 
49-4 win over Clarion State in the 
Pennsylvania Conference championship 
game. Clarion has the division’s longest 
streak of winning seasons, 15, all of them 
coming under Coach A1 Jacks. The Gold¬ 
en Eagles again will be strong contend¬ 
ers for the playoffs, along with Bethune- 
Cookman and Jacksonville (Ala.) State. 
Nebraska-Omaha, which is coming off 
an 8-3 season that earned the Mavericks 
their first postseason berth, is likely to 
win the North Central Conference and 
another playoff spot. 

In his 22nd season as head coach at 
Baldwin-Wallace, Lee Tressel faces a 
manpower shortage. Last season his Yel¬ 
low Jackets beat Ohio Athletic Confer¬ 
ence rival Wittenberg 24-10 in the Amos 
Alonzo Stagg Bowl to win the Division 
III championship, but 10 all-conference 
players, including All-America Tackle 
Paul Petrella, have departed. Wittenberg 
has 34 lettermen back but will feel the 
loss of All-America Tailback Dave Mer¬ 
ritt and Fullback Steve Fuller. 

Ithaca (N.Y.) College, which lost a 
semifinal Division III game to Witten¬ 
berg, 6-3, has the championship in its 
sights this season. With 17 of last year’s 
starters still around, the Bombers also will 
be taking dead aim on an unprecedented 
third Lambert Bowl in six years. Ithaca 
should get a good idea of whether it will 
achieve either of these lofty goals on Sept. 
15 when it plays St. Lawrence, a team 
that was in the playoffs last season. 


Scouting reports on the Top 20 teams 
were written by Mike DelNagro, the 
roundups of the conferences were all 
done by Kathy Blumenstock, and 
Brooks Clark wrote the reports on 
the independents and small colleges. 


The 100th birthday of Widener Col¬ 
lege football should be a happy one, with 
a third straight Southern Division cham¬ 
pionship in the Middle Atlantic Confer¬ 
ence providing the icing on the cake. 
Franklin and Marshall—7-2 in ’78— 
should also continue its winning ways, 
while Carnegie-Mellon is likely to repeat 
as the Presidents’ Conference champion. 

In 1978, for the ninth time in 10 years, 
the champion of the Lone Star Confer¬ 
ence went on to win the NAIA Division 
I championship. This time it was Angelo 
(Texas) State that turned the trick, beat¬ 
ing Elon (N.C.) College 34-14 in the 
Palm Bowl. Because many of the start¬ 
ers that helped Angelo win a collegiate- 
record 14 games in one season are gone, 
this season’s Lone Star co-favorites are 
Texas A&I and Abilene Christian. After 
slumping to 6-5 a year ago, A&I is solid 
once more, especially at running back, 
where Rocky Smith and Robert Poole 
star. Abilene Christian’s strength is John 
Mayes, the NAIA’s top passer in 1978, 
who completed 164 of 317 for 2,535 yards 
and 14 TDs. 

Elon’s entire starting backfield—in¬ 
cluding NAIA All-America Tailback 
Bobby Hedrick—is back, as is the de¬ 
fensive secondary, led by Free Safety 
Bryan Burney, who had—and this ain’t 
no typo, folks—12 interceptions a year 
ago. The Fighting Christians figure to re¬ 
peat as South Atlantic Conference 
champs and return to the Palm Bowl on 
Dec. 15 in McAllen, Texas. 

Colorado’s Western State, which lost 
to Angelo State in the semifinals, is gun¬ 
ning for its seventh straight Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Conference title. Quarterback Char¬ 
lie Thompson is such a talented 
scrambler that he could get Western back 
into the playoffs as well. 

Grand Valley State of Michigan lost 
to Elon, 13-7, in a muddy semifinal game, 
but the Lakers should get another crack 
at the Fighting Christians this year—per¬ 
haps in the finals. Grand Valley has 16 
starters and 41 lettermen back from its 
9-3 team, including standout offensive 
Tackle Ron Essink and defensive tackles 
Hubert Massey and Mark Szczytko. 

Oklahoma's Central State is a dark 
horse that could gallop into the Palm 
Bowl thanks to Steve Tate and Clif¬ 
ford Chatman, a pair of outstanding 
backs. eno 
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276PLACES 
ANARMYROTC 


ALABAMA 

Alabama A&M University. 
Normal 

Auburn Univ.. Auburn 
Jacksonville State Univ.. 
Jacksonville 

Marion Military Institute, 
Marion 

Tuskegee Institute. 
Tuskegee 

Univ. of Alabama, Univ. 
Univ. of North Alabama. 
Florence 

Univ. of South Alabama, 
Mobile 

ALASKA 

Univ. of Alaska-Fairbanks. 
Fairbanks 

ARIZONA 

Arizona State Univ . Tempe 
Univ. of Arizona. Tucson 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas State Univ.. 

State University 
Arkansas Tech Univ.. 
Russellville 

Henderson State Univ.. 

Arkadelphia 
Ouachita Baptist Univ.. 
Arkadelphia 

Southern Arkansas Univ.. 

Magnolia 
Univ. of Arkansas. 

Fayetteville 
Univ. of Arkansas at 
Pine Bluff. Pine Bluff 
Univ. of Central Arkansas. 
Conway 
CALIFORNIA 
California Polytechnic 
State Univ.. San Luis 
Obispo 

San Jose State Univ., 

San Jose 

The Claremont Colleges. 

Claremont 
Univ. of California- 
Berkeley, Berkeley 
Univ. of California-Davis, 
Davis 

Univ of Cahfornia-Los 
Angeles. Los Angeles 
Univ. of California-Santa 
Barbara. Santa Barbara 
Univ. of San Francisco. 

San Francisco 
Univ. of Santa Clara, 

Santa Clara 
COLORADO 

Colorado School of Mines. 
Golden 

Colorado State University. 
Fort Collins 

Univ. of Colorado. Boulder 
Univ. of Southern 
Colorado. Pueblo 
CONNECTICUT 
Univ. of Connecticut. 
Storrs 


DELAWARE 

Univ. of Delaware. Newark 

DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Georgetown University. 
Washington 

Howard Univ.. Washington 

FLORIDA 

Florida A&M University. 

Tallahassee 
Florida Institute of 
Technology. Melbourne 
Florida Southern College. 
Lakeland 

Florida State University. 

Tallahassee 
Stetson Univ.. DeLand 
Univ. of Florida. Gainesville 
Univ. of Miami. Coral 
Gables 

Univ. of South Florida. Tampa 
Univ. of Tampa. Tampa 
GEORGIA 
Columbus College. 

Columbus 

Fort Valley State College, 

Fort Valley 
Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Atlanta 
Georgia Military College. 

Milledgeville 
Georgia State University. 
Atlanta 

Mercer Univ.. Macon 
North Georgia College. 
Dahlonega 

Univ. of Georgia. Athens 

HAWAII 

Univ. of Hawaii. Honolulu 

IDAHO 

Idaho State Univ.. Pocatello 
Univ. of Idaho. Moscow 

ILLINOIS 

Knox College. Galesburg 
Loyola Univ. of Chicago. 
Chicago 

Northern Illinois Univ.. 
DeKalb 

Univ. of Illinois. Urbana- 
Champaign 

Umv. of Illinois-Chicago 
Circle. Chicago 
Western Illinois Umv.. 
Macomb 

Wheaton College. Wheaton 

INDIANA 

Indiana Institute of 
Technology. Fort Wayne 
Indiana Umv.. Bloomington 
Purdue Univ . West Lafayette 
Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology. Terre Haute 
Umv. of Notre Dame. 

Notre Dame 
IOWA 

Iowa State Univ of S&T. 

Ames 

Univ. of Iowa. Iowa City 


KANSAS 

Kansas State Univ. of 
A&AS, Manhattan 
Pittsburg State Univ., 
Pittsburg 

Univ. of Kansas. Lawrence 
Wichita State University. 
Wichita 


KENTUCKY 

Eastern Kentucky Univ.. 
Richmond 

Morehead State Umv., 
Morehead 

Murray State Univ., Murray 
Univ.. of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

Western Kentucky Univ.. 
Bowling Green 


LOUISIANA 

Louisiana State Univ. and 
A&M College. Baton 
Rouge 

Loyola Univ., New Orleans 
McNeese State Univ., 

Lake Charles 
Nicholls State Univ, 
Thibodaux 

Northeast Louisiana Univ.. 
Monroe 

Northwestern State Univ. 
of Louisiana. 
Natchitoches 
Southeastern Louisiana 
Univ.. Hammond 
Southern Univ. and A&M 
College. Baton Rouge 
Tulane Univ., New Orleans 


MAINE 

Univ. of Maine. Orono 


MARYLAND 

Loyola College, Baltimore 
Morgan State University. 
Baltimore 

The Johns Hopkins Univ . 
Baltimore 

Western Maryland College, 
Westminster 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Cambridge 
Northeastern Univ.. Boston 
Univ. of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. Worcester 


MICHIGAN 

Central Michigan Univ.. 

Mount Pleasant 
Eastern Michigan Umv. 
Ypsilanti 

Michigan State Univ., 
East Lansing 
Michigan Technological 
Univ.. Houghton 
Northern Michigan Umv., 
Marquette 

Univ. of Detroit. Detroit 
Umv. of Michigan. 

Ann Arbor 


Western Michigan Umv.. 
Kalamazoo 
MINNESOTA 
St. John’s University. 

Collegeville 
Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Alcorn State Univ.. 

Lorman 

Jackson State Univ. 

Jackson 

Mississippi State Univ . 

Mississippi State 
Univ. of Mississippi. University 
Univ. of Southern 
Mississippi. Hattiesburg 
MISSOURI 

Central Missouri State 
Univ.. Warrensburg 
Kemper Military School 
and College. Boonville 
Lincoln Univ. Jefferson 
City 

Missouri Western State 
College. St. Joseph 
Northeast Missouri State 
Univ.. Kirksville 
Southwest Missouri State 
Univ , Springfield 
Univ. of Missouri- 
Columbia. Columbia 
Univ of Missouri-Rolla, 

Rolla 

Washington Umv.. St. Louis 
Wentworth Military 
Academy and Junior 
College, Lexington 
Westminster College, 

Fulton 

MONTANA 

Montana State University, 
Bozeman 

Univ. of Montana. Missoula 

NEBRASKA 

Creighton Univ.. Omaha 
Kearney State College. 
Kearney 

Univ. of Nebraska. Lincoln 

NEVADA 

Univ. of Nevada. Reno 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Univ. of New Hampshire. 
Durham 

NEW JERSEY 

Princeton Umv., Princeton 
Rider College. Lawrenceville 
Rutgers Umv., New 
Brunswick 

Seton Hall Univ.. South 
Orange 

St. Peter's College. 

Jersey City 
NEW MEXICO 
Eastern New Mexico Umv., 
Portales 


Our four-year scholarship may be used at any of the 276 colleges and universities 
listed on these pages. Three-and two-year scholarships may be used at over 500 additional 
institutions. Schools where you can earn both a commission and a college degree. 

And Army ROTC awards hundreds of four-, three-, and two-year scholarships 
each year. Scholarships cover tuition, books, and lab fees, and pay you a living allowance 
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New Mexico Military 
Institute. Roswell 
New Mexico State Univ , 

Las Cruces 
NEW YORK 

Canisius College. Buffalo 
Clarkson College of 
Technology. Potsdam 
Cornell Univ.. Ithaca 
Fordham Univ.. Bronx 
Hofstra Univ., Hempstead 
Niagara Univ., 

Niagara University 
Polytechnic Institute of 
New York. Brooklyn 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy 
Rochester Institute of 
Technology. Rochester 
Siena College. Loudonville 
St. Bonaventure Univ.. 

St. Bonaventure 
St. John's Univ.. Jamaica 
St. Lawrence Univ., Canton 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Appalachian State C/nfv, 
Boone 

Campbell College. Buies 
Creek 

Davidson College. 

Davidson 

North Carolina A&T State 
Univ., Greensboro 
North Carolina State Univ. 

at Raleigh. Raleigh 
St. Augustine's College 
Raleigh 

Wake Forest University. 
Winston-Salem 

NORTH DAKOTA 

North Dakota State Univ. 

of A&AS, Fargo 
Univ. of North Dakota. 
Grand Forks 

OHIO 

Bowling Green State Univ . 

Bowling Green 
Central State University. 
Wilberforce 

John Carroll University. 
Cleveland 

Kent State Univ., Kent 
Ohio State Univ.. Columbus 
Ohio Univ., Athens 
Univ of Akron, Akron 
Univ. of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 

Univ. of Dayton, Dayton 
Univ of Toledo. Toledo 
Xavier Univ.. Cincinnati 
Youngstown State Univ, 
Youngstown 

OKLAHOMA 

Cameron Univ.. Lawton 
Central State University. 
Edmond 

East Central Oklahoma 
State Univ.. Ada 


Northwestern Oklahoma 
State Univ., Alva 
Oklahoma State Univ.. 
Stillwater 

Southwestern Oklahoma 
State Univ.. Weatherford 
Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman 

OREGON 

Oregon State University, 
Corvallis 

Univ. of Oregon. Eugene 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bucknell Univ, Lewisburg 
Carnegie-Mellon Univ.. 
Pittsburgh 

Dickinson College. Carlisle 
Drexel Univ.. Philadelphia 
Duquesne Univ., Pittsburgh 
Gannon College, Erie 
Gettysburg College. 

Gettysburg 
Indiana Univ. of 
Pennsylvania. Indiana 
Lafayette College. Easton 
LaSalle College, 
Philadelphia 
Lehigh Univ., Bethlehem 
Pennsylvania State Univ., 
University Park 
Temple Univ.. Philadelphia 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
Univ of Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh 
Univ. of Scranton. 

Scranton 

Valley Forge Military 
Academy and Junior 
College. Wayne 
Washington and Jefferson 
College. Washington 
Widener College. Chester 
PUERTO RICO 
Univ. of Puerto Rico. 

Rio Piedras Campus. 

Rio Piedras 
Univ. of Puerto Rico. 
Mayaguez Campus. 
Mayaguez 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence College, 
Providence 
Univ. of Rhode Island. 
Kingston 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Clemson Univ.. Clemson 
Furman Univ.. Greenville 
Presbyterian College. 
Clinton 

•South Carolina State 
College. Orangeburg 
The Citadel. Charleston 
Wofford College. 
Spartanburg 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
South Dakota School of 
Mines and Technology. 
Rapid City 

South Dakota State Univ.. 
Brookings 


Univ. of South Dakota. 
Vermillion 
TENNESSEE 
Austin-Peay State Univ . 
Clarksville 

Carson-Newman College. 

Jefferson City 
East Tennessee State 
Univ., Johnson City 
Middle Tennessee State 
Univ.. Murfreesboro 
Tennessee Technological 
Univ.. Cookeville 
Univ. of Tennessee. 

Knoxville 

Univ. of Tennessee at 
Chattanooga. 

Chattanooga 
Univ. of Tennessee at 
Martin. Martin 
Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 
TEXAS 

Bishop College. Dallas 
Hardm-Simmons Univ., 
Abilene 

Midwestern State Univ., 
Wichita Falls 
Prairie View A&M Univ.. 

Prairie View 
Rice Univ., Houston 
Sam Houston State Univ.. 
Huntsville 

Stephen F. Austin State 
Univ.. Nacogdoches 
St. Mary's Univ., San Antonio 
Texas A&l Univ., Kingsville 
Texas A&M Univ.. College 
Station 

Texas Christian Univ.. 

Fort Worth 

Texas Tech Univ,. Lubbock 
Trinity Univ., San Antonio 
Univ of Houston. Houston 
Univ of Texas at Arlington, 
Arlington 

Univ. of lexas at Austin. 
Austin 

Univ. of Texas at El Paso, 

El Paso 

West Texas State Univ,. 
Canyon 

UTAH 

Brigham Young Univ.. 

Provo 

Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 

Utah State Univ . Logan 
Weber State College. 

Ogden 

VERMONT 

Norwich Univ,, Northfield 
Univ. of Vermont, 

Burlington 
VIRGINIA 
Hampton Institute. 

Hampton 

Norfolk State College. 
Norfolk 

Old Dominion Univ. 

Norfolk 


The College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg 
Univ. of Richmond. 

Richmond 
Univ. of Virginia. 

Charlottesville 
Virginia Military Institute. 
Lexington 

Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State 
Univ.. Blacksburg 
Virginia State College. 
Petersburg 

Washington and Lee Univ.. 
Lexington 

WASHINGTON 

Eastern Washington University. 
Cheney 

Gonzaga Univ., Spokane 
Seattle Univ. Seattle 
Univ. of Washington, 

Seattle 

Washington State Univ., 
Pullman 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Marshall Univ.. Huntington 
West Virginia State 
College. Institute 
West Virginia University. 
Morgantown 
WISCONSIN 
Marquette Univ., 

Milwaukee 
Ripon College, Ripon 
St. Norbert College. DePere 
Univ. of Wisconsin, LaCrosse. 
LaCrosse 

Univ. of Wisconsin-Madison, 
Madison 

Univ. of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. Milwaukee 
Univ. of Wisconsin-Oshkosh. 
Oshkosh 

Univ. of Wisconsin- 
Platteville, Platteville 
Univ. of Wisconsm-Stevens 
Point. Stevens Point 
Univ. of Wisconsin- 
Whitewater. Whitewater 
WYOMING 

Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie 


This list is subject to change. 


of up to $1,000 a year for the duration of the award. 

To find out how to get one, send the attached postcard or write: Army ROTC, 
P.O. Box 7000, Department F-D, Larchmont, NY 10538. 

ARMY ROTC. LEARN WHAT IT TAKES TO LEAD. 








SWHMMUMG 

by Mike Field 


J ohn Kinsella, the 27-year-old former 
Sullivan Award winner who was a 
medalist in both the 1968 and 1972 
Olympics, is the world’s best long¬ 
distance swimmer, but until last week 
he had never swum the English Channel. 
He’d never tried to. 

“Wherever I went, I was always asked, 
‘What about the Channel?’ ” Kinsella 
said. “As a professional, it didn’t make 
economic sense to make the swim. To 
me the Channel has always been a swim 
for amateurs and publicity nuts.’’ But 
the thing was getting to him. 

In the end, it was Kinsella’s pride 
that got to him. Under Coach Don Wat¬ 
son, he had not been beaten since turn¬ 
ing pro in 1974, and has earned an 
average of $35,000 a year in prize mon¬ 
ey. He had won the 32-mile Lake On¬ 
tario swim, the Chicago 10-mile race, 
the 21-mile Lake St. John (six years in 
a row), the 21-mile Capri-Naples and 
many more. Then Watson retired as his 
coach, and Kinsella felt he had lost some 
of his form and motivation. This year 
he was even beaten in the Capri-Na¬ 
ples by Claudio Plit, a 24-year-old Ar¬ 
gentinian. So when an invitation came 
to take part in an international Chan¬ 
nel race against 15 other competitors, 
including Plit, Kinsella accepted, eyeing 
not the $2,000 first prize (“peanuts,” he 
snorted) but the chance to get right with 
himself, with his critics, with Plit—and 
with the Channel itself. 

At 3 a.m. last Tuesday Kinsella and 
the others were limbering up on flood¬ 
lit Shakespeare Beach at Dover, facing 


Kinse/la showed he s good at rock climbing, too. 



Channeling 
his energy 

Until last week, John Kinsella thought 
the English Channel was for amateurs 


conditions everyone knew were far 
from ideal for setting a record. The tides 
were wrong, there was a considerable 
swell and the sea would become chop¬ 
py later. But they had been waiting for 
more than a week, and the organizers 
felt the time was now or never. 

The first two hours of the swim went 
just as Jack and Ruth Kinsella, John's 
parents, who were acting as his train¬ 
ers, had planned it. After 300 yards, 
John was in the lead, averaging 72 strokes 
a minute—an excellent rate. Every 40 
minutes, he was passed a cup of honey 
and tea, or Coke or dextrose. Aboard 
the boat accompanying him, the atmo¬ 
sphere was confident. 

The boat itself was a bit of luck. 
Kinsella had drawn FE 137, with Reg 
Brickell as pilot, and he is among the 
best and most experienced of the Chan¬ 
nel pilots, with nearly 100 attempts 
behind him. 

But just before 5:30 the 55* water 
began to take its toll and Kinsella’s stroke 
slackened. “It was so cold I could 
hardly keep going,” Kinsella said later. 
“And I’d swallowed so much seawater 
I was feeling very sick. I contemplated 
giving up. But I thought of the disgrace 
if I let the Channel beat me. And 
I thought of my parents on the boat. 
And I thought of my fiancee back at 
home ... and. hell, I knew 1 had to 
keep going.” 

Gradually Kinsella’s stroke became 
stronger. He was still cold but the sick¬ 
ness was now only intermittent. He had 
lost power and rhythm, but there was 
no question of his stopping. 

By now Plit was in front and pulling 
away. His course was to the east of Kin¬ 
sella’s and it seemed he would land be¬ 
tween Calais and Cap Gris-Nez. With 
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seven miles to go he appeared to have 
an unassailable lead of nearly a mile. 

On FE 137, the Kinsellas watched 
gloomily. Jack dared not tell his son 
how far ahead Plit was. “It’ll only de¬ 
press him,” he said. “We can’t win now 
but we must complete the swim.” For 
her part, Ruth was alarmed by how far 
to the west they had gone. They seemed 
to have drifted miles from Plit. She men¬ 
tioned this to Brickell. “Tell John we’re 
not out of the race yet,” he said. Brick¬ 
ell had sensed the beginning of a west¬ 
erly and altered course to pick it up. If 
he was right and his swimmer was strong 
enough, they could reach the favored 
point at Cap Gris-Nez before the tide 
changed. But there was a lot of water 
to make up. 

Jack relayed the message to his 
son. The news was just the incentive 
John needed. He told himself the water 
wasn’t cold. He raised his stroke. The 
water suddenly seemed warmer. (In 
fact, with the change of wind and the 
nearness of the French coast, it was 
several degrees warmer.) Everyone on 
the boat was shouting encouragement. 
All Brickell wanted to know was “Can 
your boy keep strong?” Finally, on 
the two-way radio from the judges’ boat 
came the cheering words, “Kinsella 
now leading.” 

Kinsella started his sprint for home, 
and a small flotilla of French boats let 
loose with whistles and sirens. But the 
race and its hazards were not quite over. 
As he struck out for Cap Gris-Nez, ac¬ 
companied by the official race observer 
in a rowboat, he suddenly realized that 
to reach shore he had to climb what ap¬ 
peared to be an unclimbable rock. But 
nothing was going to stop him now, 
and flinging off his goggles he clam¬ 
bered up the jagged rock, cutting his 
arms and legs. His time was nine hours 
and 10 minutes —\/% hours short of the 
record, but 32 minutes ahead of Plit. 

A few hours later, back in his hotel 
room in Dover, Kinsella talked on the 
phone to his fiancee, Kathy Kalber, in 
New York. “Honey, there’s good news 
and bad news,” he said. “The bad news— 
a mile from home Plit was in the lead. 
The good news—I won!” end 





IMS YEAR 
2000 
FOOTBALL 
COACHES WILL 
AGREE ON 
ONE THING: 



THE KODAK ALL-AMERICA FOOTBALL TEAM 


Ar rhe end of rhis season, 
rhe American Foorboll 
Coaches Association will 
ogree on 22 college foorboll 
players who ore representa¬ 
tive of the best in the notion. 
For these young men, it will 


be on unequalled honor to 
be recognized by rhe men 
who know rhe gome best— 
rhe coaches. There ore many 
All-American football reams. 
There is only one selected by 
rhe college foorboll coaches. 
The 1979 Kodak All-America 


Football Team. Watch for it. 

Write for rhe free book¬ 
let, Sports Photography—Tips 
ond techniques (A99-2), 
Eastman Kodak Company; 
Dept. 412L, 340Store Sr., 
Rochester, NY 14650. 



A KODAK SPORTS PROGRAM 

©Eastman Kodak Company. 1979 





G©LF 

by Barry McDermott 


He bit the hand that fed him 


At the behest of his friend John Cook, Mark O'Meara came to Ohio to qualify for 
the U.S. Amateur and stay at Cook’s condo. So guess who beat whom in the finals 


T hose who fancy battered tin cups and 
musty tradition hold the U.S. Am¬ 
ateur Golf Championship in special es¬ 
teem. It is a paragon of decorous golf. 
Bobby Jones helped make it famous. Jack 
Nicklaus won it back when he had a burr 
haircut. This is the tournament of cab¬ 
bages and kings, having been won by 
both greenkeepers’ sons and those with 
Roman numerals after their names. It is 
also the oldest of the nation's major 
championships. No wonder the USGA 
treats it deferentially, as if it were a ven¬ 
erable elder to be loved and pampered. 

Last week in the 79th U.S. Amateur, 
Mark O’Meara and John Cook epito¬ 
mized what the event is about. Cook is a 
transplanted Californian and a senior at 
Ohio State, the latest in golfs assembly 
line of golden boys. He came to the Can¬ 
terbury Golf Club in Cleveland as the de¬ 
fending champion and the tournament 
favorite. O’Meara arrived as a cipher, vir¬ 
tually unknown outside of California, 
where he is the state champion. But in 
the 36-hole final on Sunday, Cook dis¬ 
solved in the rain and O’Meara swamped 
him 8 and 7. 

O’Meara stopped Cook just as Cook 
was preparing to step into the history 
books. No champion has repeated in the 
Amateur since E. Harvic Ward did it in 
1956. But then, it always has been one 
of the hardest of tournaments to win. 
Tom Watson never won it. Doug Sand¬ 
ers and Frank Stranahan had pro-tour¬ 
nament victories as amateurs, but they 
never prevailed in the Amateur. 

To win, O’Meara survived a devilish 
course, a field of the top amateurs and a 
rigorous format that included 36 holes 
of medal qualifying on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, followed by double rounds 
of match play on Thursday and Friday, 
18-hole semifinals Saturday and a 36-hole 
final on Sunday. O’Meara won because 
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he had a sense of timing, of when to turn 
it on. In his early matches he played only 
as well as he needed to, shooting five- 
over-par golf while Cook was blitzing his 
opponents with birdies. Then, in the 
finals O’Meara got hot while Cook be¬ 
came jittery. O’Meara took five straight 
holes over one stretch Sunday morning 
and finished the first 18 with a 4-up lead, 
having shot a one-under-par 70, while 
Cook had a 74. In the afternoon O’Meara 
reeled off three consecutive birdies and 
took an insurmountable 8-up lead after 
26 holes. 

Going into Sunday, Cook was clearly 
the favorite, having defeated tough ear¬ 
lier-round opponents by margins big and 
small. On Friday he battled his way 
through what he called “the hardest day 
of my life.” In the morning he needed 
eight extra holes to eliminate Lennie 
Clements of Poway, Calif, one-up. Fol¬ 
lowing a quick shower and a sandwich, 
Cook spent the afternoon defeating 
NCAA champion Gary Haliberg of 
Wake Forest, 4 and 3. Cook finished the 
day with bags underneath his eyes, but 
he felt the elation of one who had sur¬ 
vived the test. The rest of the way looked 
easy. “Whoever wins my bracket will just 
walk through the finals,” said Cook. He 
was wrong. 

Ironically, O’Meara was playing in 
the Amateur partly at Cook’s behest. 
O’Meara, 22, lives in Mission Viejo, Cal¬ 
if., and played his intercollegiate golf at 
Long Beach State, but Cook persuaded 
him to enter sectional qualifying for 
the U.S. Amateur at the Muirfield Vil¬ 
lage Golf Club near Columbus, Ohio. 
There O’Meara wound up leading the 
field and spent three days as a guest in 
Cook’s condominium at the course. 

The two are good friends, and except 
for the color of their hair—Cook has 
blond locks as straight as straw, while 


O’Meara has a mop of dark, wavy hair— 
they are alike in several respects. Both 
of their families own condominiums in 
Palm Springs, both have won the Cal¬ 
ifornia amateur title and both are three¬ 
time All-Americas. Now both have won 
the U.S. Amateur. 

The final result wasn’t the only un¬ 
expected turn at the Amateur. Bobby 
Clampett, the reigning amateur eccentric 
and often Cook’s chief rival, performed 
in a completely mannerly fashion, allay¬ 
ing any USGA worries over what he 
might do next. And 42-year-old Dick Sid- 
erowf, a two-time British Amateur 
champ, the Walker Cup’s non-playing 
captain and one of the few in the Can¬ 
terbury field who actually works for a liv¬ 
ing—he's a stockbroker—won three 
matches. And then there were the pro¬ 
digious tee shots and combative spirit of 
Wayne Player, Gary’s 17-year-old son. 
Wayne’s doting dad kept phoning Can¬ 
terbury from South Africa to check with 
caddie Rabbit Dyer as to how his “lad¬ 
die” was doing. The answer was, quite 
well. Player opened with a 41 and then 
shot three straight 34s in qualifying. In a 
second-round match with Cook, he hit a 
230-yard two-iron shot out of the rough, 
made an eagle and took the defending 
champ to the 18th hole and the brink of 
agitation before Cook beat him one-up. 
“He has to be the best 17-year-old in the 
world,” said Cook. 

Siderowfs advance to the quarterfinals 
was doubly sweet because he had not 
played much tournament golf this sum¬ 
mer and because the majority of his ri¬ 
vals in the Amateur were young enough 
to be his kids. A dozen of the first 15 qual¬ 
ifiers were college students, and Sider- 
owf was the only quarterfinalist over the 
age of 22. One of his victims was Scott 
Hoch, last year’s Amateur runner-up, 
whom he whipped 6 and 5. Siderowf 
finally ran out of legs Friday afternoon 
against 21 -year-old Joe Rassett. 

Meanwhile Clampett of Carmel, Cal¬ 
if., looked unbeatable in the qualifying 
rounds. He set a course record at Can¬ 
terbury on Tuesday with a 66. then had 
a 68 on Wednesday to break by two shots 
the 36-hole record set by Skee Riegel in 

continued 
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1946. On Thursday he began well 
by finding a $20 bill as he walked 
down the first fairway. But aside 
from a good showing at the Mas¬ 
ters. where he was the low amateur 
and tied for 23rd overall, this has 
been a lackluster year for Clampett 
while Cook has won four tourna¬ 
ments. Against Gary Hallberg Fri¬ 
day morning Clampett was behind 
most of the time and only a spec¬ 
tacular shot at the 18th green, where 
he holed a 50-foot wedge pitch, en¬ 
abled him to send the match into 
extra holes. Clampett lost when he 
three-putted from 50 feet three holes 
later. The loss continued a U.S. Am¬ 
ateur tradition—no medalist since 
1940 has won the title. 

Clampett has made a habit of at¬ 
tracting attention in the U.S. Open. 
As an 18-year-old in 1978 he was 
tied for fifth after two rounds at 
Cherry Hills. And this year at In¬ 
verness, having missed the cut but 
having been asked to fill out a two¬ 
some, he chose to tee off several 
times from his knees and hit a cou¬ 
ple of chip shots between his legs. 
The USG A viewed this with disdain. 
Last week Clampett didn’t resort to 
any such foolishness. 

In contrast. Cook is methodical 
and cautious. To prepare for Can¬ 
terbury, he spent almost two weeks 
hitting balls and playing solitary 
practice rounds, working on his con¬ 
centration as much as his game. On 
the course Cook is almost phlegmat¬ 
ic, but off the course he can be fair¬ 
ly daring. For instance, he admits 
having driven a Porsche he owned 
at 155 mph in Palm Springs. “But 
that was when I was young," he says, 
almost apologetically. 

The three players who made it 
into the semifinals with Cook were 
all relatively obscure. Along with 
O'Meara, they were Rassett. who 
plays for Oral Roberts, and Cecil In¬ 
gram of the University of Alabama. 
Ingram played his way into the 
semis—and an exemption for the 
1980 Masters—through such heroics 
as hitting a putt from 45 feet 35 feet 
past the cup and then making the 35- 
footer coming back. 

Though he seemed intimidated by 
the attention he got by attaining the 
semis, Ingram nonetheless brought 
a refreshing down-home quality to 



O'Meara, a pre-tournament cipher, zeroed in on the win. 



Defending champion Cook was the Amateur favorite. 


a tournament where the lop players 
all had Nicklaus’ attitude. Ben Cren¬ 
shaw’s haircut and Arnold Palmer’s 
gift for P.R. Ingram’s father, Hoo- 
tie, is associate commissioner of the 
SEC and a former football coach. 
When reporters asked Ingram what 
his father was doing now, he took 
the question literally, glanced at his 
watch and replied, "He’s either at 
the office or on the way home." 

Against Cook on Saturday. In¬ 
gram fell back to earth by shooting 
a 41 on the front nine and losing 
six of the first 10 holes of what 
turned out to be a 5-and-3 defeat. 
He said he would play in the Mas¬ 
ters—if it didn’t conflict with a col¬ 
lege tournament. 

O’Meara's semifinal victim. Ras- 
seti. had dominated his early oppo¬ 
nents. Against Siderowf, for in¬ 
stance, he was an easy 6-and-5 
winner. In the four rounds leading 
to the semis he had lost only seven 
holes. He is from Turlock, Calif., a 
small town in the San Joaquin Val¬ 
ley. and claims his abiding affection 
for golf derives from the summer of 
his I6lh year, when he spent three 
months doing construction work, 
pushing around wheelbarrows filled 
with cement. Since then Rassett has 
rarely done anything more strenuous 
than putting. “You’ll never hear me 
complaining," he said. 

O’Meara played with confidence 
after he saw that Rassett was press¬ 
ing and that for the first time in the 
tournament Rassett’s driver was 
misbehaving. At the fifth hole one 
of his scattershot drives hit a wom¬ 
an spectator. It was that kind of day 
for Rassett. When he drove the ball 
well, he usually played a good hole. 
When he didn't. O’Meara picked up 
easy wins. During the match they 
halved only two holes, and after 
O’Meara birdied the fifth through 
seventh, he was able to play safe 
much of the rest of the way. He 
wound up winning 3 and l. 

For everyone else on Sunday, 
Canterbury was all leaden clouds, 
mist and drizzle. For O’Meara, the 
underdog, all things were bright and 
beautiful. At the U.S. Amateur, a 
sense of the moment is important. 
O'Meara was at the right place at 
the right time. Cabbage or king, he 
was, above all, the champion, end 
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Now bring everything from sports to robins 
into clear view at the K mart Focal binocular 
sale! The focal 7 x 35 ZWCF model is an 
all-purpose wide-angle binocular with a 10 
angle of view. The Focal 10 x 50 BWCF has 7 
wide-angle viewing. The Focal 7 x 50 ZCF has 
a regular view and is housed in durable 



rubber armor for protection from abrasion. 
And the Focal 7x-15 x 35 BCF Zoom model 
gives wide-angle convenience with sharp 
magnification options. All Focal binoculars, 
together with cases and lens caps, are 
sale-priced thru September 29 at overl.400 
K mart stores across the U S A. 
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Of all brands, lowest. . .Carlton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar 
and 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 78. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Bo* : Less than 0.5 mg. "tar", 0.06 mg. nicotine; 
Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. "tat", 0.1 mg. 
nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report May 78. 









































U.S. Government Report: 

. Box or menthol: 

lien packs 
of Carlton 

have less tar than one pack of... 

Tar Nicotine Tar Nicotine 

_ mg cig mg cig _ mg cig mg cig 


Kent 

12 

0.9 Parliament Lights 

9 0.6 

Kool Milds 

14 

0.9 Salem Lights 

10 0.8 

Marlboro Lights 

12 

0.8 Vantage 

11 0.8 

Merit 

8 

0.6 Vantage Menthol 

11 0.8 

Merit Menthol 

8 

0.6 Winston Lights 

13 0.9 


Carlton 
is lowest. 

Less than 1 mg. tar, 

0.1 mg.nic. 

























Gorman 
is always 
stormin’ 


Milwaukee s colorful Gorman Thomas is 
a hit, even when he misses. He's a 
league leader in homers and whiffs 



Thomas harries opponents and teammates alike. 


An anticipatory buzz spreads through the 
stands at Milwaukee’s County Stadium 
every time Gorman Thomas strides to 
the plate. The drone increases as the 
Brewer slugger stretches his neck; the 
tension mounts as he tugs at his batting 
gloves, draws a deep breath and settles 
into the box. But when Thomas swings 
at a pitch with his 37-ounce bat, the 
crowd grows silent as everyone in the 
park wonders: What’s it going to be this 
time, a hit or a miss? 

Milwaukee fans have learned to ex¬ 
pect something special from the 28-year- 
old Thomas every game. At his best. Stor¬ 
min’ Gorman will hit a line-drive home 
run or make a long running catch in cen- 
terfield. At his worst, he'll strike out and. 
true to his nickname, fling his bat and 
slam his helmet to the ground. 

Thomas’ stats reflect his ups and 
downs. At week’s end he had 36 hom¬ 
ers, tying him with Boston’s Fred Lynn 
for the American League lead, and his 
104 RBls were tied with Jim Rice for 
third best in the league. But he was also 
baiting .238, the lowest average among 
the league’s starting centerfielders, and 
his 145 strikeouts led the majors. In fact, 
Thomas is an outside threat to surpass 
Bobby Bonds’ major league record of 189 
strikeouts in a season. Anything is pos¬ 
sible for a player who once whiffed eight 
straight times. 

Thomas has learned to live with his 
shortcomings. “I’d like to go 5 for 5 every 
night and hit for a super-high average.” 
he says, “but it just ain’t going to happen. 
I've always struck out but I’ve always hit 
homers and driven in runs, too, and that’s 
what I’m paid to do. If I tried to change 
I’d be doing something unnatural.” 

Many of Thomas’ strikeouts come with 
no one on base, when he fully unleashes 
his hard, uppercut stroke in an effort to 
“go for the pump.” But he also knows 
there are times when the water should 
be left in the well. “I think about hitting 
a homer every time I bat,” Thomas says, 
“but you have to put it in perspective. A 
single with men in scoring position means 
more than a strikeout with men in scor¬ 
ing position.” 

Milwaukee Manager George Bamber¬ 


ger agrees that Thomas should concen¬ 
trate on producing runs instead of a high 
batting average. That’s why he moved 
him to fourth in the batting order last 
April, when Milwaukee’s regular clean¬ 
up man, Larry Hisle, went out with a 
tom rotator cuff. That’s also why Bam¬ 
berger says he would never pinch-hit for 
Thomas. “You never know when he’s go¬ 
ing to hit one out,” Bamberger says, “and 
he bears down more with men on base.” 
True enough, Thomas was batting .251 
with men in scoring position and .260 in 
“clutch-hitting” situations, which in¬ 
clude those occasions when Thomas has 
an opportunity to tie the score or put 
Milwaukee ahead. 

Thomas' low batting average was 
somewhat misleading because he had 
drawn 82 bases on balls, the fourth high¬ 
est in the league and a major reason why 
his on-base average was .350. 

For all his power, Thomas is proudest 
of his fielding. At 6' 3", 205 pounds, he 
has a build that seems more suited to 
playing running back than centerfield— 
and he performs with a football player’s 
abandon. Four times this season Thom¬ 
as has knocked himself out by crashing 
into outfield walls while pursuing fly 
balls, but he has committed only two er¬ 
rors. Bamberger, who shifts other Brew¬ 
er regulars in and out of the designated 
hitter’s spot, is not about to waste Thom¬ 
as' aggressive fielding by making him a 
DH; he has performed that role in only 
four games in the last two years. “1 feel 1 
have no peer as a centerfielder,” Thom¬ 
as says. “I want ... I deserve to win a 
Gold Glove.’’ 

This is only Thomas’ second full sea¬ 
son in the majors, even though he signed 
with Milwaukee in 1969. Brewer Gen¬ 
eral Manager Harry Dalton believes that 
there were two reasons for Thomas' slow 
progress: 1) the Brewers may have ex¬ 
pected too much from him too soon; and 
2) he hurt himself with his lack of ded¬ 
ication. Noting Thomas’ love of golf, the 
outdoors and good times. Dalton says. 
“It's hard for management to be tolerant 
of a player and give him total commit¬ 
ment when the placer doesn’t bring 100% 
of himself to the park.” 
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BASEBALL continued 


Even Thomas admits baseball wasn’t 
the only thing in his life. "I used to be ter¬ 
rible,” he says. "I’d stay out all night, 
then turn around and hum or play golf 
all day.” 

Thomas earned his first shot with the 
Brewers by hitting 51 home runs for Sac¬ 
ramento in 1974. After playing parts of 
the next two seasons in Milwaukee, he 
was sent down to Spokane in the Pacific 
Coast League in 1977 for what Dalton 
calls “possibly his last chance" to prove 
himself. Thomas responded with his fin¬ 
est professional season: a .322 batting av¬ 
erage, 36 homers and 114 RBIs. “He re¬ 
alized that he had to stop letting 
everything else get in the way of his base¬ 
ball or he just wouldn't make it," says 
John Felske, his Spokane manager. 

Thomas showed he belonged in the 
majors last season by hitting 32 homers, 
driving in 86 runs and batting .246. Of 
course, he struck out 133 times, but clear¬ 
ly that is the nature of the beast. And he 
is good-natured. The Brewers automat¬ 
ically assume that Thomas is responsible 
for any clubhouse prank, such as the 
wide-eyed salmon heads that peered from 
former First Baseman Tony Muser’s lock¬ 
er last year or the live frog that found its 
way into Sal Bando’s athletic supporter 
during training camp this spring. Recent¬ 
ly Thomas filled cigarettes with explod¬ 
ing powder and put up a sign inviting 
teammates to have a smoke. 

The Brewer who lights up one of the 
loaded cigarettes is in for a big surprise, 
but then surprises are what Thomas 
promises. 


THE WEEK 

(Aug. 26-Sept. I) 

by STEVE WULF 


A I ET A CT The Brewers (3-4) took 
ML LmO I sole possession of sec¬ 
ond place, and Manager George Bamberger 
seemed to temporarily lose possession of his 
senses. In an 18-8 defeat by Kansas City, 
Bamberger gave pitching auditions to Third 
Baseman Sal Bando, Infielder Jim Gantner 
and Catcher Buck Martinez. There may have 
been method in his madness, however. Al¬ 
though three regular pitchers allowed 15 runs 
in three innings, his throw-ins held the Roy¬ 
als to just three runs over the last six. Bando 
also set an unofficial major league record: by 
his own admission, he threw “about a doz¬ 


en” spitballs in his three-inning stint. "The 
ball was shining when it got to the plate," 
said Catcher Charlie Moore. While Gorman 
Thomas was hitting four home runs and Six- 
to Lezcano three, the Brewer pitching was al¬ 
lowing 49 runs. Even though the effort en¬ 
abled the Brewers to pass the slumping Red 
Sox, it dropped them eight games behind the 
Orioles. Milwaukee announced that slugging 
Outfielder Larry Hisle, out since May 18. 
would be reactivated in time for the pennant 
drive. If there is one. 

Baltimore (6-3) kept winning and Earl 
Weaver kept fighting. After being thrown out 
of the first game of a doubleheader sweep of 
Chicago. Weaver filed a protest over what he 
called a lack of “umpire integrity,” a veiled 
reference to his longtime nemesis, ump Ron 
Luciano. This did not sit well with League 
President Lee MacPhail. who was at Comis- 
key Park at the time. MacPhail suspended 
Weaver for three games. In the manager's ab¬ 
sence. Jim Palmer won his first start since 
June 27 and Eddie Murray hit three homers 
and drove in all the runs in a 7-4 victory 
over Minnesota. Later in the week Mike Flan¬ 
agan beat the Twins 5-4 for his 19th victory, 
the most in the majors. Gary Roenicke hit 
three homers to give him 22 for the season. 
All but two of them have come against West¬ 
ern Division teams. 

Detroit (6-2) won six straight, five of them 
by one run. before running into the awesome 
A’s, who beat the Tigers twice. Steve Kemp 
was the hero on three different occasions. In 
a doubleheader sweep of the Mariners, Kemp 
slugged three homers, including a game-win¬ 
ner in the 10th inning of the first half of the 
twin bill and a game-tying shot in the sev¬ 
enth inning of the nightcap. He also had the 
decisive hit in the sixth inning of a 2-1 vic¬ 
tory over California. 

The Yankees (3-3) picked up George Scott, 
who had been traded away by Boston and re¬ 
leased by Kansas City. Given a third chance, 
he hit a three-run homer to stake Ron Gui¬ 
dry to his eighth straight victory, 7-5 over 
the Rangers. The next night against the Roy¬ 
als, the Boomer had three hits, drove in two 
runs and stole a base in a 7-3 win. But Scott 
was not the whole Yankee show. Tommy John 
won his 18th game, and Reggie Jackson hit 
his 362nd career homer, passing Joe DiMag- 
gio to rank 26th on the alltime list. New York’s 
hopes for the future were raised when Dou- 
ble-A West Haven became the fifth Yankee 
farm team to win a division title this year. 

“We ain’t never been in this deep a hole be¬ 
fore.” said Boston Manager Don Zimmer as 
the Red Sox (2-4) all but dropped out of the 
pennant race. Carl Yastrzemski, Fred Lynn 
and Rick Burleson played while injured, but 
what hurt the Sox most were their four er¬ 
rors in a 7-3 loss to the White Sox and a two- 
hit shutout by the Rangers’ Doc Medich in 
Fenway Park. Meanwhile. Ya 2 moved to 
within eight hits of 3.000. 


The Indians (4-3) received an encouraging 
relief performance from the most expensive 
outpatient in baseball history. Wayne Gar¬ 
land, and a six-hitter from Len Barker. The 
Blue Jays (3-4) beat Oakland 7-0 as rookie 
Phil Huffman allowed only a sixth-inning sin¬ 
gle by Jim Essian, and Roy Howell had four 
hits, including a grand slam homer. Relief 
Pitcher Tom Buskey extended his scoreless 
streak to 17 innings before giving up the win¬ 
ning run in a 3-2 loss to Seattle. 

BALT 87-46 MIL 81-56 BOS 78-54 NY 72-60 
DET 73-63 CLEV 69-67 TOR 43-92 

AI \a/cqt ^ osl p ,a y ers wou id be 

ML If LO I overjoyed if they went 
from a sixth-place club to a pennant contend¬ 
er, but Pitcher John Montague liked Seattle 
so much that he broke down and cried when 
the Mariners sold him to first-place Califor¬ 
nia (2-5). “There are worse places to go,” he 
said. “I’m happy ... I guess.” By week’s end 
Montague had recovered sufficiently to save 
both of the Angel victories and put them back 
on top after they had relinquished first place 
to Kansas City for a day. Third Baseman Car¬ 
ney Lansford homered his first three times 
up in a 7-4 win over Cleveland. That helped 
offset a two-day suspension of Rod Carew 
for bumping Umpire Nick Bremigan. 

The Royals (page 26) won five of seven, 
thanks in part to a four-game stretch in 
which they scored 13 first-inning runs. Hal 
McRae batted .419 with nine RBIs. Amos 
Otis drove in 10 runs and hit .424, and Dar¬ 
rell Porter went 10 for 23 with nine RBIs. 
In one game, Kansas City spotted the Yan¬ 
kees five runs and came back to win 9-8. “I 
don’t remember a time when all of our hit¬ 
ters were pounding the ball like they’ve been 
doing the last week or so," said Coach Steve 
Boros. “The top six batters in our order 
have a chance at hitting .300 this year." 
There was bad news for fans of serious the¬ 
ater, though. A1 Hrabosky. the Mad Hun¬ 
garian, has apparently all but abandoned his 
act. Hrabosky was all business in a 2VS-in- 
ning stint against Milwaukee, during which 
he allowed no runs and no hits and didn't 
stomp off the mound once. 

The White Sox (3-4), who have taken plen¬ 
ty of abuse on the field this season, con¬ 
tinued to take abuse about their field. First. 
Earl Weaver protested playing a doublehead¬ 
er because the Comiskey Park diamond was 
damaged by heavy rains and recent rock con¬ 
certs. Then Red Sox Outfielder Dwight Evans 
aggravated a hamstring injury and threatened 
to sue owner Bill Veeck over the field's con¬ 
dition. The next night the umpires ruled the 
field unplayable, and three nights after that 
Brewer Manager George Bamberger protest¬ 
ed a rain-shortened 4-3 loss to the White 
Sox because he contended that the grounds 
crew had not properly maintained the in¬ 
field. In between gripes, Chet Lemon hom- 
continued 
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BASEBALL continued 


ered twice in a 6-1 victory over Milwaukee. 

The Rangers (3—4) pounded the Yankees 
10-2 to break a live-game losing streak; Doc 
Medich shut out the Red Sox on two hits for 
his first win since July 31. and Mickey Rivers 
raced home from first on a single to beat Bos¬ 
ton 5—4. Ken Landreaux won two games for 
the Twins (3-4) with an eighth-inning single 
and a sixth-inning home run. and Mike Mar¬ 
shall got his 28th and 29th saves. Oakland 
(4-3) had a rare winning week, beating the Ti¬ 
gers and Blue Jays twice each. Rick Lang¬ 
ford defeated Toronto 6-3. striking out 10 
and recording his seventh straight complete 
game, one short of Vida Blue's club record 
set in 1971. 

Pitcher Floyd Bannister's string of 13 con¬ 
secutive losses on the road was in peril when 
Seattle (3-5) took a four-hit. 4-0 lead into 
the ninth at Cleveland. But the Indians scored 
five runs in the inning, and Bannister’s streak 
was 14 and counting. 

CAL 73-63 KC 72-63 MINN 70-64 TEX 65-71 
CHI 59-75 SEA 58-79 OAK 45-92 

Ml r A QT It was bye-bye Danny 
I lL_ L/AO I O/ark after the Phillies 
(2-4) lost five in a row to fall two games un¬ 
der .500 and move closer to the last-place 
Mets than they were to the first-place Pirates. 
"There were a lot of tears in the clubhouse." 
said Shortstop Larry Bowa. “If this were a 
fair world. 18 players would have gotten 
fired." Said Pete Rose. "If Miller Huggins 
were managing this team, we’d still be strug¬ 
gling in fifth place." Their testimonials came 
a little too late to save the easygoing Ozark, 
who was the league’s senior manager in ser¬ 
vice. He had managed the Phils since 1973. 
The move did wake up the Phillies, at least 
temporarily. They won their first two games 
under interim Manager Dallas Green. Mike 
Schmidt homered in both victories to give 
him 42 for the year and tic him with Dave 
Kingman for the league lead, and Doug Bird 
took advantage of a rare start to beat the 
Braves 6-2 in a game reduced to S'A innings 
by rain. 

Meanwhile. Pittsburgh (6-1) rolled merrily 
along the West Coast, as its pitchers allowed 
only 17 runs and Bruce Kison won twice. In 
his 9-2 victory over San Diego. Kison hit the 
third home run of his career, a grand slam. 
Willie Stargell homered twice in the first game 
of a doubleheader sweep of San Francisco, 
and Shortstop Dale Berra added another to 
celebrate his latest return from the minor 
leagues. 

The Expos, who won four of five, received 
permission to print playoff and World Series 
tickets for the first time in their history, but 
Pittsburgh may prevent Montreal fans from 
making use of them. The wins came in a va¬ 
riety of ways: on a bases-loaded walk; on a 
three-run homer by Ellis Valentine; on bases- 
loaded triples by Valentine and Andre Daw¬ 


son: and on a pinch-hit single by flu-stricken 
Rodney Scott. Bill Lee won his 13th game. 
5-3 over Houston, but had to leave after the 
seventh inning with a muscle cramp. He im¬ 
mediately prescribed potassium-rich bananas 
for himself. “Did you ever see a monkey with 
a cramp?" he asked. 

Ted Simmons accidentally hit Third Base 
Coach Jack Krol when he threw his bat away 
in disgust, but not even Krol could blame Sim¬ 
mons and his St. Louis (4-2) teammates for 
being frustrated. The Cards have 13 more 
wins than they did at this time last year, but 
they are only 6‘/j games closer to first place. 
Keith Hernandez, who hit .255 in ’78, raised 
his league-leading average to .345 and his RBI 
total to a career-high 94 with three hits and 
four runs balled in during a 5-3 defeat of the 
Padres. With Dave Kingman out of the start¬ 
ing lineup for five days, the Cubs (3-4) went 
homerless. When Kingman returned, he hit 
his 42nd, the team's only home run of the 
week. Bruce Sutter appeared in all the wins 
and earned his 33rd, 34th and 35th saves to 
move within two of the league record and 
three of the major league mark. 

The Little League champions from Taiwan 
were treated to a game at Shea Stadium be¬ 
tween the Mets and Braves, but it was clear 
from the start that the wrong team was sil¬ 
ting in the stands. The Mets (0-6) committed 
three errors, and the visitors from the East 
walked out midway through the Braves’ 5-4 
victory. They missed seeing an uncultural ex¬ 
change between Third Baseman Richie Heb- 
ner and some Mets fans. The crowd jeered 
Hebner for waving at two ground balls and 
striking out in the ninth with the tying run in 
scoring position, and Hebner made a crude 
gesture in reply. 

PITT 80-54 MONT 73-54 CHI 71-61 
ST. L 71 -61 PHIL 67-67 NY 52-79 

NI \A/PQT The Astros (4 ~ 2) fcl1 oul 

ML V V LO I of first place for the first 
time since May 29 but reclaimed it four days 
later. "It’s great to be back on top.” said Man¬ 
ager Bill Virdon after J. R. Richard beat the 
Mets 3-1 on seven hits. "That’s the only spot 
we’ve gotten used to.” Richard earlier had a 
two-hitter against the Expos, striking out 12 
in a 3-0 victory. Houston also received strong 
pitching from Ken Forsch, who returned to 
the starting rotation and teamed with Randy 
Niemann and Joe Sambito to three-hit New 
York. The Astros need good pitching—they 
are last in the league in home runs, with 46, 
only four more than Dave Kingman or Mike 
Schmidt. The only two Houston had last week 
were by Richard and another pitcher, Joa¬ 
quin Andujar. “Our pitchers would be in 
shock if we got them some runs." said Third 
Baseman Enos Cabell. 

Cincinnati (4-2) ran over the Phillies and 
took a brief hold on first place. Then the Reds 
ran into the Expos, who beat them 8-7 and 
continued 
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Nikon's latest...and perhaps greatest achievement 


Nikon. The name symbolizes photo¬ 
graphic excellence the world over. 
Nikon cameras are used by the over¬ 
whelming majority of todays top pro¬ 
fessionals. They have soared into 
space with G.S. astronauts, accom¬ 
panied explorers to the Himalayas 
and scientists to the oceans depths. 
Now, the Nikon heritage is yours in a 
new Nikon. The automatic Nikon EM. 
An ultra compact, lightweight 35mm 
camera that gives you extraordinary 
Nikon picture quality for the price of 
an ordinary “sir! 1 And, it couldn’t be 
easier to use. 

Simply focus and shoot Instantly. 
Nikon-designed electronics automat¬ 
ically set the correct exposure to 
assure superb photographs. If the 
lights not right, a unique SONIC™ 
signal alerts you with an audible 
"beep." So you know the pictures you 
take will be the best possible—sharp, 
clear, colorfully lifelike, every time. 
Low-cost Nikon EM accessories 
make it even more exciting. And just 
as easy! Turn night into day with its 
totally automatic thyristor flash. Add 
the featherweight motor drive for 
automatic film advance ... it lets you 
take dynamic sequence shots and 
keeps your EM afways action-ready. 
Widen your world or bring it closer 
with new, ultra-sharp Nikon Series EE 
accessory lenses that match the 
camera’s small size and price. 

Why just buy a camera when you 
can buy a Nikon! 


A NIKON 
THAT'S 
LOW-COST 
AND 

EASY TO USE 

THE NEW 
NIKON EM 
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7-2. In the second loss. Montreal scored sev¬ 
en runs off Tom Seaver in an inning and a 
third to stop his career-high winning streak 
at 11 games. Before that defeat, Seaver was 
18-9 lifetime against the Expos and 4-0 at 
Olympic Stadium. But there were some pos¬ 
itive notes, too: Mike LaCoss and Tom Hume 
combined to two-hit Philadelphia 4-2. and 
Joe Morgan batted .450. 

The heart is gone from San Francisco 
(1-6), or San Fiasco, as one newspaper called 
the team. Vida Blue, struggling with a 10-12 
record and a 5.18 ERA, brandished a club¬ 
house chair at reporters, and fellow Pitcher 
John Montefusco walked out on the club 
after being fined $500 for drinking on the 
team plane. Blue later said he was joking, 
and Montefusco sheepishly returned, but the 
Giants continued to lose. At the beginning 
of the season, starters Ed Halicki, Bob 
Knepper. Montefusco and Blue were sup¬ 
posed to give San Francisco the best pitch¬ 
ing staff in baseball, but their combined 
record is 27-33, and less renowned John 
Curtis and Ed Whitson have been more re- 


PLAYEROFTHEWEEK 

J. R. RICHARD: In pitching two-hit and 
seven-hit victories, the Houston righthander 
allowed no earned runs and ran his string of 
complete games to eight. In his last seven 
starts, he had 67 strikeouts and an 0.57 ERA. 


liable. Whitson four-hit the Cardinals 3-2 
in a game decided by Willie McCovey’s 
pinch single. 

Gaylord Perry broke a personal five-game 
losing streak as San Diego (2-4) beat the Cubs 
3-1. The Padres then dropped to within three 
games of last place with their 26th loss in the 
last 38 games. Two base-running blunders in 
the 10th and 14th innings by Rookie Jim Wil¬ 
helm cost San Diego an 8-7, 15-inning loss 
to the Cardinals. 

The Dodgers (4-3) got two victories from 
rookie Rick Sutcliffe and another from 14- 
year veteran Don Sutton. Sutcliffe's 13th win 
set a Los Angeles first-year record, and Sut¬ 
ton's 2,S06th strikeout moved him ahead of 
Christy Mathewson and into 14th place on 
the alltime list. Sutcliffe also had the dubious 
distinction of being ejected in the ninth in¬ 
ning of a 6-4 win over the Cubs for hitting 
Scot Thompson. Steve Garvey slugged four 
home runs and batted .321. 

Atlanta (3-2) finally found somebody to 
beat up on—the Mets. The Braves swept a 
three-game series in New York 5-1, 6-4 and 
5-4 behind the good pitching of Buddy Jay 
Solomon, Phil Niekro and Rick Matula. Niek- 
ro later lost 6-4 to Philadelphia to bring his 
bulky record to 17-18. 

HOUS 77-58 CIN 77-59 LA 63-72 
SF 60-76 SD 57-79 ATL 53-81 
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Rockne's first team as head coach in 1918 included George Gipp (top row, center). Curly Lambeau (to Gipp's right), Eddie Anderson 
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(middle row, far left) and Hunk Anderson (middle row, far right). 


" . . S 

Nov. 1, 1913 was an unforgettable day on the 
Plains of West Point. With seconds left in a 
scoreless game against Army. Notre Dame had 
the ball near midfield. On fourth and eight, 

Irish Quarterback Knute Rockne dropped back 
to pass. His primary receiver. Left End Gus Do- 
rais, was double-covered. Downfield, Halfback 
George Gipp was clear but unnoticed by Rock¬ 
ne, who was retreating before the on rushing Ca¬ 
dets. Rockne circled to his right, dropped the 
ball to the ground and kicked it on the bounce 
toward the Army goal 62 yards away. The ball 
traveled in a very flat trajectory, one so low 
the ball would surely have fallen short if it had 
not struck Gipp on the helmet and caromed 
over the crossbar as the gun sounded. In the 
press box, caught up in the drama of it all, 
sportscaster Grantland Rice shouted, “There’s 
one off the Gipper!” thereby coining a phrase 
that has rung down through the years. 

Any quiz-kid scholar of gridiron rules will 
instantly spot a serious error in the foregoing 
account: in 1913 a drop-kicked field goal did 
not count if the ball ricocheted off a player. 

And any casual devotee of football trivia will 
find other glaring discrepancies. Knute Rock¬ 
ne played fullback and left end at Notre Dame, 
never quarterback. His teammate Gus Dorais 
was the quarterback who did the continued 
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WE KNOW OF 
KNUTE, 
YET KNOW 
HIM NOT 

Fact: the real Knute Rockne was the most 
successful of football coaches. Fancy: the 
Rockne of books and film was largely myth 
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drop-kicking. George Gipp. the most cel¬ 
ebrated of the 96 All-Americas who have 
come from Notre Dame, did not play 
with Rockne and Dorais but for them in 
their coaching days. It was Gipp. not 
Rockne or Dorais, who, in an obvious 
punting situation, once foxed the oppo¬ 
sition and his own team by drop-kicking 
a 62-yard held goal. 

To distort the truth about old Notre 
Dame heroes so extravagantly may seem 
irreverent, but in the case of Rockne 
there is ample precedent. In the 48 years 
since he died, the legend of Rockne has 
been so heavily laced with fiction and 
mawkish exaggeration that at this point 
to adhere strictly to facts might seem to 
dishonor him. 

IV nute Kenneth Rockne was a mul- 
ti-faceted genius of the sort that 

P ^ defies easy cataloguing. He was 
worldly yet homespun. He was a rah-rah 
team man who felt at home with screw¬ 
balls and loners. As both football coach 
and chemistry instructor, he was a fun¬ 
damentalist with a revolutionary flair. He 
was a brainy, nit-picking perfectionist 
with the broad appeal of a circus clown. 
He was quite a man, but not quite the 
man legend would have him. 

Rockne was born in Voss, Norway on 
March 4, 1888. He died 43 years later in 
a plane crash near Bazaar, Kans. The last 
21 years of his short life were devoted in 
large part to football and his alma ma¬ 
ter. the University of Notre Dame du 
Lac. Before completing his secondary ed¬ 
ucation in Chicago, he worked as a clerk 
and dispatcher for the Chicago Post Of¬ 
fice. Convinced after four years that the 
“temple of loafing” (as he described the 
Post Office) was a dead end where merit 
meant nothing, in 1910 Rockne, who still 
did not have a high school diploma, took 
exams for admission to Notre Dame. 

In his undergraduate years, 1910-14, 
Rockne was an all-arounder. He wrote 
for the college weekly. The Notre Dame 
Scholastic, and was an editor of the an¬ 
nual, The Dome. He played the flute vig¬ 
orously in concerts and at informal get- 
togethers. In a boyhood free-for-all in 
Chicago, he was once swatted so sol¬ 
idly across the face with a baseball bat 
that when he entered Notre Dame as a 


balding 22-year-old he looked like a club 
fighter. Despite his pug features, in cam¬ 
pus theatricals he occasionally played 
the parts of femmes who were almost 
fatales. He was a very good student 
and a versatile athlete—a combination 
so commonplace in that more innocent 
time that it was scarcely remarked upon. 
On the way to a degree in chemistry, 
he averaged 92.4% in 31 full- and part- 
time courses, and while carrying that 
load, he also audited lectures in other 
courses. 

In the winter and spring, Rockne won 
points for Notre Dame as a sprinter, 
quarter-miler, long jumper, shotputter 
and pole vaulter, setting indoor and out¬ 
door university records in the vault that 
lasted 15 years. During his football play¬ 
ing days, Notre Dame drubbed inferior 
rivals by scores as lopsided as 116-7 and 
toppled such giants as Pitt and Army 
while winning 24 games, losing one and 
tying three. In the next four seasons, dur¬ 
ing which Rockne assisted Coach Jesse 
Harper, Notre Dame’s record was 27 
wins, five losses, one tie. In Rockne’s 
13 years as head coach—1918-30—his 
teams won 105, lost 12 and tied five, for 
a won-lost percentage of .881, which is 
still the major-college record. 

Upon graduating in 1914, Rockne had 
intended to study medicine at St. Louis 
University, while coaching on the side 
to pay his way. When St. Louis insisted 
that the football job would not be com¬ 
patible with a med student’s work load, 
Rockne returned to Notre Dame. He 
could easily have gotten a position ex¬ 
clusively as a chemistry instructor under 
Dr. Julius Nieuwland, a pioneer in the 
development of synthetic rubber. Rockne 
elected instead to go several ways at 
once. While teaching, he also served as 
track coach and assisted Harper in foot¬ 
ball. 

Had he gone into medicine or stayed 
with chemistry and never again set foot 
on an athletic field, Rockne would still be 
remembered for his role in one football 
game. There truly was an unforgettable 
Notre Dame-Army game on the Plains of 

continued 

In Rockne's years at Notre Dame, both cars 
and a play known as Old 51 became woven 
into the fabric of American sporting life. 
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West Point in 1913. On that afternoon, 
little-known Notre Dame, a denomina¬ 
tional institution with 470 undergradu¬ 
ates, whomped Army, an established 
Eastern power, 35-13. It was more than 
a lopsided upset, more than a portent that 
dominance of the sport was moving west; 
it was the first game of modern football— 
a good 15 years ahead of its time. The 
mastermind of that revolution was Har¬ 
per, a dry-looking Midwesterner who, de¬ 
spite thin-rimmed specs that gave him a 
professorial air, had more 
winning ways than a 
snake-oil salesman. The 
star on the field that 
day was the quarterback, 

Dorais. He was support¬ 
ed by four other heroes: 

Fullback Ray Eichen- 
laub. Right Halfback Joe 
Pliska and the ends, 

Rockne and Fred Gus- 
hurst. Seventeen times 
Dorais dropped back and 
spiraled the ball 10, 20, 

30 yards and more to his 
receivers. With each pass 
he was, in effect, propel¬ 
ling the game farther into 
the 20th century. 

Major-college quarter¬ 
backs now average 20 
passes a game and com¬ 
plete 48% of them for 
128 yards. Dorais was a 
5'7" 145-pounder with 
hands of ordinary size; yet while throw¬ 
ing a football almost one and a half 
inches fatter than today’s, he completed 
13 of his 17 attempts for 243 yards. 
Such a performance would still be im¬ 
pressive. In 1913 it was incredible. Harry 
Cross of The New York Times report¬ 
ed with understandable hyperbole, “The 
yellow leather egg was in the air half 
the time, with the Notre Dame team 
spread out in all directions over the 
field waiting for it. The Army players 
were hopelessly confused and chagrined 
before Notre Dame’s great playing, and 
their style of old-fashioned, close, line- 
smashing play was no match for the spec¬ 
tacular and highly perfected attack of 
the Indiana collegians. All five of Notre 
Dame’s touchdowns were the result of 
forward passes.” 


Though Rockne’s contribution to this 
memorable afternoon was considerable, 
it was his coaching, not playing, that led 
to the erection of monuments to him in 
widely scattered places. There is one in 
the Norwegian town where he was bom 
and there are two near the spot where 
he died in Kansas. There is a Knute Rock¬ 
ne Memorial athletic building at Notre 
Dame. There is a plaque in his honor on 
the wall of a bathhouse in Cedar Point, 
Ohio, hard by the Lake Erie beach where 


in the summer of 1913 he and Dorais de¬ 
veloped the passing and catching skills 
that beat Army in November. In 1932 
the Studebaker Corporation of South 
Bend, Ind. produced a six-cylinder mo¬ 
tor car called the Rockne. The Liberty 
ship Knute Rockne served in World War 
II. A service area on the Indiana toll road 
is named for him. 

He was a much-loved storybook hero, 
and for love and/or money, a lot of peo¬ 
ple had a lot to say about him. Within a 
year of his death in 1931, five Rockne bi¬ 
ographies were published. Now there are 
11, and about one and a half dozen oth¬ 
er books on Notre Dame football that fea¬ 
ture him. Two full-length movies were 
made about his life as player and coach 
and about the great players he coached. 
Because the films were Hollywood prod¬ 


ucts, the scenarists took liberties in de¬ 
picting Rockne’s life—but then so did 
just about everyone else. 

Who’s to blame? Rockne more than 
anyone. For all his precision when it 
came to coaching football, he was at heart 
theatrical and romantic—and inaccurate. 
Many of his admirers emulated him, at 
times even disregarding logic if it hap¬ 
pened to get in the way of romance. 

Typical of the Rockne biographies 
hastily published following his death is 
one by Harry Stuhldre- 
her, the quarterback in 
the Four Horsemen back- 
field of 1923-24. His 
book, Knute Rockne: 
Man Builder , begins with 
a vignette of Rockne 
on the sidelines at a 
big away game. As the 
scene opens, Rockne is 
seated in a camp chair 
in front of the visiting 
team's bench, within 
earshot of his assistant 
coaches and substitute 
quarterbacks. “Watching 
his team operate on 
the field,” Stuhldreher 
wrote, “he chatters con¬ 
stantly.” As the unspec¬ 
ified opposing team tries 
an end sweep, Rockne 
says, “Now they are com¬ 
ing back with the same 
play. Kosky diagnosed 
the play properly this time. He’s float¬ 
ing wide with their interference. Doing 
a good job. too. Running low, crossing 
over his legs, with his arms outstretched, 
keeping the opponents away from his 
body. He doesn’t necessarily have to 
make the tackle but he’s keeping them 
from getting outside him. He has chased 
the runner out of bounds.” 

If spattered out at machine-gun rate, 
the above monologue takes about 15 sec¬ 
onds to say. Any back who needed 15 
seconds to run a sweep could have been 
ridden out of bounds by Fatly Arbuck- 
le. But let’s jast chalk that off as poetic 
license. 

Stuhldreher’s sideline glimpse of 
Rockne in action ends at halftime, with 
Notre Dame leading 13-0. Considering 
the names of the players Stuhldreher 
continued 



While ill with phlebitis. Rockne I wearing homburg) coached from the stands. 
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mentions in other portions of his vi¬ 
gnette, the scene could have occurred 
only at the Pitt or Penn game of 1930. 
On the Saturdays when Notre Dame 
played these teams, Stuhldreher was in 
other cities coaching Villanova against 
Temple and Bucknell. Stuhldreher’s vi¬ 
vid scene must be largely fabrication, and 
apparently not even he had much faith 
in his contrivance. After elaborately por¬ 
traying Rockne as a chatterer on the side¬ 
lines, Stuhldreher begins his very next 
chapter by describing Rockne as “a qui¬ 
et man who doubled up in a camp chair 
and twirled a cigar” while watching his 
men play. 

A Rockne autobiography that first ap¬ 
peared as a serial in Collier's in 1930 
was published a year later in book form 
with a foreword by Rev. John Cava¬ 
naugh, who was president of Notre Dame 
in Rockne’s playing and early coaching 
years. Cavanaugh wrote of Rockne’s ar¬ 
rival at Notre Dame in September 1910: 
“He was duly matriculated after severe 
examination and was assigned to ‘the 
subway’ in Sorin Hall. The subway was 
a group of half subterranean and half 
superterranean rooms. There he met his 
roommate. 

“ ‘My name is Dorais.’ 

“ ‘Mine’s Rockne.’ 

“ ‘Evidently we're going to room 
together.’ ” 

Father Cavanaugh’s account would 
make a peachy beginning for an authen¬ 
tic scenario: Dorais and Rockne, soon to 
be an unbeatable passing combination, 
are by fate linked as roommates right 
from the start of their days beneath the 
Golden Dome. Marvelous. The stuff of 
legend. Or, in this case, myth. Appar¬ 
ently Father Cavanaugh never bothered 
to read the autobiography that followed. 

True, Rockne and Dorais eventually 
roomed together in Corby Hall, but as a 
freshman Rockne was first assigned to 
single quarters in Brownson Hall that 
were downright monastic. In each cu¬ 
bicle there was barely space for one stu¬ 
dent. his bed and his innermost thoughts. 
Clothes were kept in a community lock¬ 
er room or a studyhall desk. 

Of his first days in South Bend, Rock¬ 
ne wrote, “Notre Dame University in 
1910, when I felt the strangeness of 
being a lone Norse Protestant—if the 


word must be used—invader of a Cath¬ 
olic stronghold, comprised six halls, in 
one of which. Brownson Dormitory, I 
was installed. There were 400 under¬ 
graduates, physical training was com¬ 
pulsory, and a fellow wasn’t thought 
much of unless he went out for his hall 
team in football.” 

But one had best not condemn Stuhl¬ 
dreher or Cavanaugh loo quickly, be¬ 
cause Rockne himself was not an impec¬ 
cable source on Rockne. Further on in 
his autobiography, Rockne recalls that, 
after he went out for the Brownson Hall 
team, Joe Collins, a varsity end, recom¬ 
mended him to the Notre Dame coach, 
Frank (Shorty) Longman. “Longman sent 
me out with the scrubs in a test game 
with the regulars.” Rockne wrote. “He 
made me fullback. They should have 
changed my position to drawback. Nev¬ 
er on any football field was there so dis¬ 
mal a flop. Trying to spear my first punt. 
1 had frozen fingers and the ball rolled 
everywhere it wasn’t wanted. Longman 
kept me in that agonizing game. Finally 
I tried to punt. Nothing happened ... 1 
was half-paralyzed. A 200-pound tackle 
smashed into me. My 145 pounds went 
back for a 15-yard loss. 

“Longman yanked me out of the 
scrubs and sent me back to Brownson 
Hall. 1 was a dub, a washout, not even 
good enough for the scrubs.” 

rom Rockne's account one can 

easily visualize his ignoble debut 
™ as a Notre Dame football player: 
on the sidelines students laugh uproar¬ 
iously and loyal chums like Gus Dorais 
stand tight-lipped as Rockne, the over¬ 
aged scrub, scrambles around trying to 
hold on to the ball while eluding first- 
string behemoths. Another fine story¬ 
book beginning for his career, except that 
it, like Father Cavanaugh’s account, is 
so much baloney. 

In the autumn of 1910 the Notre Dame 
team won its opener against Olivet Col¬ 
lege of Michigan 48-0, abetted by a 165- 
pound freshman who started at fullback. 
Who was that frosh starter? Why none 
other than Rockne. the man who said he 
was a “a washout, not even good enough 
for the scrubs.” 

Although they often spelled his name 


“Rochne” instead of “Rockne,” the 
South Bend Tribune and the student-run 
Scholastic both kept track of the former 
postal clerk in his freshman year. In 
its coverage of a football workout on 
Oct. 1, 1910, the Tribune said, “Anoth¬ 
er new candidate reported yesterday in 
the person of Rockne. The new candi¬ 
date is a husky individual, and in the light 
workout given him, showed that he was 
possessed of much speed.” A week later, 
in its preview of the Olivet game, the 
Scholastic observed, "Almost every day 
Cartier Field produces a new star. Sec¬ 
ond team men are being shifted daily to 
the regulars, and some regular sees his 
star fall as fie lines up with the ‘yani- 
gans.'... Of the new men, Rockne and 
Bergman have been hitting the line in a 
way that would make a billy goat blush 
with envy." Over one of its pregame sto¬ 
ries, the Tribune ran the headline: 
ROCHNE MAKING GOOD AT FULLBACK; in 
another preview, the paper reported that 
Fullback Rochne had broken away in 
practice for long gains, scoring three of 
the varsity’s five touchdowns against the 
scrubs. About the only criticism of Rock¬ 
ne in the two publications appeared in 
the Tribune's story of the Olivet game. 
“Rochne proved to be a good man at 
full.” the Tribune said. “He managed to 
find his way through the defense many 
times, but lost many yards on fumbles.” 

If Rockne had applied to football the 
same cavalier disregard for reality that 
he often applied to the other facets of 
his career, he would have gone nowhere 
as a player or coach. In his life there 
were interesting—and true—tales aplen¬ 
ty, but apparently not enough for him. 
In his inspirational after-dinner talks and 
in his popular writing, Rockne had a hab¬ 
it of digressing into long, saccharine, 
moralistic stories about fictitious players. 
His phony accounts were never self- 
serving; to the contrary, they were often 
humorously belittling. Recounting his 
high school days, he wrote in his auto¬ 
biography, “Persistence at track meets 
won me a small reputation, and when a 
whimsical switch to pole vaulting 
brought me into the news by making an 
indoor record of 12' 4 "—which today 
wouldn’t qualify a boy to be a mascot— 
I began to think I’d arrived." In point of 
fact, when Rockne was a high school se- 

continued 
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nior, the world outdoor record was only 
12' 2". By 1914, when Rockne did in¬ 
deed vault 12' 4" to set a Notre Dame in¬ 
door mark, the world record had in¬ 
creased to only 13'214". Even in 1930. 
when Rockne wrote so disdainfully of his 
mark, it was still good enough to win 
many high school conference meets. 

Savoring the famous 1913 upset of 
Army, Rockne wrote: “Nationwide dis¬ 
cussion of Notre Dame by football fol¬ 
lowers after the first Army game had tre¬ 
mendous effect on our own varsity spirit. 
Everybody in the school, save the older 
professors, wanted to be a football play¬ 
er. I recall even Cy Williams, celebrated 
home-run slugger of the Philly Nationals, 
clamoring for football togs. As he came 
out on the field for first practice, he said, 
‘Come on, fellows, let’s kick up a few 
flies.’ The baseball coach barred Cy from 
football, afraid that Cy might get hurt.” 

It is true that Fred (Cy) Williams, the 
Phillies’ long-ball hero of the ’20s, did 
play football with Rockne—in 1910, the 
year Rockne says he himself was not good 
enough to make the squad. But Williams 
could not have tried out in 1913 nor been 
barred from doing so by the baseball 
coach for three reasons: 1) he finished at 
Notre Dame in 1912; 2) he was the No¬ 
tre Dame baseball coach in 1913; and 3) 
he had already played with the Chicago 
Cubs, and therefore had lost his ama¬ 
teur eligibility. 

When Rockne’s literary excesses are 
pointed out to his former players, they 
tend to dismiss them with a knowing 
smile as they recall what a ham their 
coach could be. James (Sleepy Jim) 
Crowley, the left half of the Four Horse¬ 
men quartet, an able coach and a wag in 
his own right, recalls. “We used to love 
to go to practice because Rock was such 
a character. His pep talks depended on 
the importance of the game. 1 only re¬ 
call his giving a few. 

“One involved a telegram from his lit¬ 
tle boy. Billy, before the Georgia Tech 
game in 1922. Rockne probably sent the 
wire himself. He came into the locker 
room with a bunch of telegrams from 
prominent alumni and said to us. T have 
one wire here, boys, that probably 
doesn’t mean much to you, but it does 
to me. It's from my poor sick little boy, 
Billy, who is critically ill in the hospital.' 
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“Rock was a great actor," Crowley 
adds as he remembers the moment. “He 
got a lump in his throat and his lips be¬ 
gan to tremble as he read Billy’s wire: i 
want Daddy’s team to win.’ We won the 
1922 Georgia Tech game for Billy, and 
when we got home we found out that 
Billy hadn’t been sick at all. There was a 
big crowd to meet us at the station, and 
running around in front of everyone was 
‘sick’ little Billy Rockne, looking healthy 
enough for a Pet Milk ad. 

“When Rock played Southern Cal at 
Soldier Field in ’29—while the Notre 
Dame stadium was being built—his team 
was the underdog," Crowley continues. 
"As he was walking from the hotel to 
the field with Joe Byrne, an alumnus who 
was considered the Eastern representa¬ 
tive of Notre Dame, Rock says, ‘We’re 
going to lose today: the team has been le¬ 
thargic all week. Only way to win is if I 
could think of something that would give 
the boys an emotional lift. I've racked 
my brain: I didn't sleep a wink last night.’ 
Joe Byrne, who had a little deviltry in 
his heart, suggested, ‘Why don’t you tell 
the boys you are receiving such vitriolic 
letters from alumni that you can't take it 
any longer, and that you are resigning 
and would like to go out a winner?’ 

“So in the dressing room. Rock says, 
‘Boys, 1 am getting this pressure from 
the alumni. My wife Bonnie can’t take it 
any longer, and my children are being 
ridiculed at school. 1 am resigning. Please 
let me go out a winner. So go out there 
and win, WIN!’ While Rock is saying all 
that, over in a corner of the room Joe 
Byrne, the archfiend of the diabolical 
plot, is shedding crocodile tears. When 
Byrne bends over, reaching for a hand¬ 
kerchief to dry his eyes, a pint of John¬ 
nie Walker Black Label slips out of his 
pocket and smashes on the floor. 

"Notre Dame beat Southern Cal, and 
on the walk back to the hotel Byrne asks 
Rockne what he will tell his boys when 
he sees them at practice next Monday. 
‘What do you mean, what will I tell 
them?' Rock says. ‘I am resigning unless 
I get a letter of apology from the alum¬ 
ni.’ Rock gave such a good talk before 
that game," Crowley concludes, “that he 
even convinced himself." 

In an article tilled “Psychology in 
Football,” Rockne blithely confessed that 

continued 
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he used a bogus telegram from little Bil¬ 
ly to fire up the 1922 team, and he also ad¬ 
mitted that three years later, when Notre 
Dame trailed Northwestern 10-0 at half¬ 
time, he quit as coach in order to goad 
his players into a 13-10 win. “It was real¬ 
ly a great comeback.” Rockne observed 
by way of justifying his fraud. ‘‘Howev¬ 
er. it was the first and last time I did any¬ 
thing like it.” (Not so. According to a 
variety of sources. Rockne “quit" at least 
three times in his coaching career.) 

When it came to weeping over the 
team’s chances, wringing hands and 
prophesying defeat week after week, one 
of Rockne’s proi6g6s, Frank Leahy, is 
generally considered to have been with¬ 
out equal. Actually, because he was more 
likable than Leahy and wept less. Rock¬ 
ne was more convincing as a dispenser 
of pregame gloom. The premier exam¬ 
ple came in his last season. Seven days be¬ 
fore Carnegie Tech and the Irish met in 
1930, The New York Times reported 
glowingly that Notre Dame, which had 
been the undefeated national champion 
in 1929, had its "usual wealth of mate¬ 
rial.” Then, only three days before the 
game, the Times related, "After watch¬ 
ing his Notre Dame regulars vainly at¬ 
tempt to stop Carnegie Tech plays in 
scrimmage today. Knute Rockne tossed 
up his hands in despair and predicted 
the Tartans would win by ‘eight or nine 
touchdowns.’ ” One day later, having 
heard from the Rock himself, the Times 
said, “If the Notre Dame team loses, the 
result cannot in any sense be termed an 
upset." Rockne was so convincing in his 
pessimism that by kickoff time Carnegie 
Tech was favored over undefeated No¬ 
tre Dame. The next day the Times' head¬ 
line above its account of the game read: 

NOTRE DAME UPSETS CARNEGIE TECH 21-6. 

I n the 1920s. football practice at No¬ 
tre Dame started every weekday af¬ 
ternoon at about 3:30. when Rockne 
would call out in his metallic voice. "Ev¬ 
erybody up.” Then, for one and a half or 
two hours, the boys would get a lot of 
sweaty truth and little champagne from 
the battered old oil can. Until his later 
years—particularly the last two when he 
suffered greatly from phlebitis—Rockne 
often went one-on-one with his boys 
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when they practiced tackling and block¬ 
ing. the touchstones of his success. 

In contrast to his public utterances. 
Rockne's talks on the practice field and 
at football clinics and his technical writ¬ 
ings about the game contain little ma- 
larkey or windiness. At times he was 
homespun, at times learned, at times ep¬ 
igrammatic. In discussing attitude, he 
once said, "One loss is good for the soul; 
too many losses are not good for the 
coach.” In his book. Coaching: The 
Complete Notre Dame System, the first 
of the 36 injunctions he addressed to 
quarterbacks was: "Know when not to 
forward pass." His second admonition 
has since become famous: "When in 
doubt, punt.” He opened his chapter on 
halfbacks by saying. “Halfbacks are born. 
Some coaches take a lot of credit for hav¬ 
ing developed certain halfbacks. What is 
generally meant by that is that a man 
with a lot of talent comes to a coach, 
and the coach does him no particular 
harm.” In explaining how he developed 
his Four Horsemen backfield, Rockne 
modestly observed with tongue in cheek, 
"How it came to pass that four young 
men so eminently qualified by temper¬ 
ament, physique and instinctive pacing 
to complement one another perfectly and 
thus produce the best coordinated and 
most picturesque backfield in the recent 
history of football—how that came about 
is one of the inscrutable achievements 
of coincidence, of which I know nothing 
save that it’s a rather satisfying mouth¬ 
ful of words.” 

Notre Dame's memorable upset of 
Army in 1913 has obscured the fact that 
it was a defeat in Rockne’s first year of 
coaching that may have been the pivotal 
game for the Irish in the long run. There 
is a quote that, in many variations, has 
often been attributed to Rockne. Once 
when asked if a particular football trick 
was original with him. he replied. “Ev¬ 
erything started with Yale, and Yale got 
it all from God.” Impressed by the No¬ 
tre Dame upset of Army in 1913. Yale 
took on the Irish the next year when 
Rockne was serving as an assistant un¬ 
der Harper. The Elis beat the Irish 
28-0—the worst Notre Dame defeat in 
the 18 years that Harper and Rockne 
coached. It had rained for three days be¬ 
fore the game, and the field was a swamp. 


In the first six plays, Yale and Notre 
Dame exchanged possession four times 
on fumbles. In such soggy conditions, a 
slugging team might logically have won 
with an unrelenting ground attack. But 
the Yalies did something far cuter. In the 
week preceding the game, they had 
worked out against Canadian rugby play¬ 
ers. Taking a cue from their practice op¬ 
ponents, the Elis retreated 40 years to 
the original open, rugby style of football. 
They handed the ball olf. pitched it back, 
and tossed it out and still farther out. 
On some plays four Yalies handled the 
ball before it reached the line of scrim¬ 
mage. As Rockne summed up the game. 
"They lateral-passed Notre Dame out of 
the park.... It was the most valuable les¬ 
son Notre Dame ever had in football, it 
taught us never to be cocksure. Modern 
football at Notre Dame can be dated 
from that game. On the following Mon¬ 
day Jesse Harper put in the backfield 
shift, with my idea of shuttling or flex¬ 
ing the ends." Although Harper had ex¬ 
perimented in 1913 with backfield re¬ 
alignment before the center snap, it was 
not until after the soggy defeat at Yale 
in 1914 that the famous Notre Dame shift 
came to be. 

Although devoid of color and sound, 
the old, grainy newsreel movies of Rock¬ 
ne's men in action are still a thing of 
beauty. The line sets up; the backfield 
moves into the T formation. Then, with 
each man traveling a different distance 
with a different number of steps, as if 
guided by inner music, the backfield 
flows out of the T into the famous tra¬ 
pezoidal "Notre Dame box.” In the next 
instant the ball is centered, and the backs 
are off, still in perfect unison, each on a 
different mission. 

Since the early 1900s there had been 
many shift formations, simple and fan¬ 
cy. but none created as much of a stir as 
the Notre Dame shift installed by Har¬ 
per and exploited by Rockne. Working 
on the theory that the Notre Dame shift 
gave the Irish offense the advantage of 
having momentum when the ball was 
snapped, the rules makers of the 1920s 
twice tightened the restrictions on shifts. 
The original injunction that every man’s 
feet be solidly planted before the snap 
was modified to prohibit even the slight¬ 
est swaying of the body. Later, the rules 
continued 
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were amended again, stipulating a full 
second without any motion. In spite of 
the restrictions. Notre Dame kept on 
winning. 

Throughout (he haggling, Rockne in¬ 
sisted that the virtue of the shift was not 
momentum but the advantage gained 
from perfect timing and execution. When 
Illinois Coach Bob Zuppke protested that 
momentum was at issue. Rockne reput¬ 
edly replied, “My good friend Zuppke 
knows that the only creature that can 
make forward progress by moving side¬ 
ways is a crab.” It was not a system worth 
much to mediocre teams with lone stars. 
It was designed for 11 men working as 
one. That was Rockne’s credo, and it was 
far more a factor in Notre Dame’s win¬ 
ning than his occasional harangues or 
psychological ploys. 

To appreciate fundamental football as 
preached and practiced by Rockne, 
here’s what we will do. We will assem¬ 
ble about half a dozen Harper-Rockne 
men who played between the years 1914 
and 1930 and let Frank Carideo, the best 
of Rockne's quarterbacks, give them a 
one-question quiz. 

The first candidate for this test will be 
Mai Elward, who subbed for Rockne at 
left end in 1913 and started in 1914, when 
the shift was first adopted. At the other 
chronological extreme we will call on Ed¬ 
ward (Moose) Krause, the current ath¬ 
letic director of Notre Dame, who scrim¬ 
maged as a freshman against Rockne's 
last varsity squad. In the test group we 
should certainly include Donald Chester 
Peter (Chet) Grant, who quarterbacked 
for Harper in 1916 and then—after time 
off for World War I—returned to serve 
under Rockne in 1920 and ’21. Other 
likely participants would be Halfback 
Norm Barry, who played in the back- 
field with Gipp, and Halfback-Fullback 
Paul Castner, who played with both Gipp 
and the Four Horsemen. To balance out 
the group, we should add a couple of in¬ 
terior linemen, perhaps the 148-pound 
All-America guard of 1930, Bert Metz¬ 
ger, and his 195-pound teammate, All- 
America Tackle Joe Kurth. 

On a desk before each of these men 
we will place a piece of paper marked 
only with the diagram of a classical 
seven-man defensive line and diamond 
secondary. Then Carideo will simply call 


out, “25-14-63 hup.” By the time Cari¬ 
deo completes half the call, it’s a safe 
bet that every man in the room, from El¬ 
ward, class of ’16, to Krause, ’34, could 
diagram his assignment. From the first 
three digits of the call they would know 
that the shift was to the right and that 
the play was off-tackle. 

Notre Dame players came and went, 
but for nearly 20 years the off-tackle play. 
“Old 51,” lived on. It was the epitome 
of simple success based on timing and ex¬ 
ecution. When a key block was muffed. 
Old 51 often went nowhere. When ev¬ 
eryone got his man—and most of the 
blocking was one-on-one—it was a long 
gainer. With perceptive candor. Grant 
recalls that, “Old 51 always worked, 
sometimes.” 

ival teams came to know Old 51 

and to recognize it by its call. 
^ They designed defenses specif¬ 
ically for it. Still it worked. Other coach¬ 
es adopted Old 51, which provoked 
Rockne to grouse, “If they are going to 
use it, at least they could give it a dif¬ 
ferent number.” 

When Notre Dame and Army met late 
in the 1926 season, both were undefeat¬ 
ed. In the first half. Army contained 
Notre Dame by dropping its tackles off 
the line to defend against Old 51. In the 
second half, when Irish Right End John 
Wallace reported that Army’s left tack¬ 
le, a Texan named Mortimer (Bud) 
Sprague, had moved back up on the line, 
the next play Quarterback Red Edwards 
called was Old 51 to the right. That year 
Christy Flanagan, also a Texan, was the 
back who carried the ball on that play. 
Reviewing the game, sportswriter Tim 
Cohane reported, “That one play was 
enough. It was a perfect play. After a 
scoreless first half, Christy Flanagan, No¬ 
tre Dame's left halfback, broke off Army’s 
left tackle and ran 63 yards for a touch¬ 
down. The blocking, both in the line and 
downfield, eradicated every potential Ca¬ 
det tackier, so that Christy went his way 
without so much as a finger being laid 
on him.” Final score: Notre Dame 7. 
Army 0. 

In the book We Remember Rockne. 
Flanagan recalls that some years later 
when he was coaching at the Naval Acad¬ 


emy, a limousine drove up to the prac¬ 
tice field and out stepped Bud Sprague. 
After graduating as an All-America. 
Sprague had married a Congressman's 
daughter and was on his way up the mil¬ 
itary ladder. Flanagan says. “I went back 
to the scrimmage and told the quarter¬ 
back. ‘Listen, if you don’t mind, run Ol’ 
51 to the right, will ya?' I then turned 
and shouted to Bud to watch. Well, you 
should have seen his expression. The in¬ 
stant the formation started. Bud knew 

what it was_‘You ol' rascal you!’ he 

cried. ‘You never will forget, will you.' ” 

When Notre Dame and Army met at 
Soldier Field in Chicago late in the 1930 
season, again they were both undefeated. 
It was a wretched day; icy rain fell on a 
fog-shrouded field that was partly frozen 
and mostly mush. It figured to be a sell¬ 
out of 115,000. but there were 15,000 no- 
shows. Army punted 20 times, Notre 
Dame 14. Army completed one of three 
passes for no gain, Notre Dame one of 
eight for three yards. Army made three 
first downs. Notre Dame five. Army 
gained 63 yards on the ground. Notre 
Dame 188. most of it with Old 51. 

Kurth believes the Irish used only five 
running plays. Old 51 at least 15 times. 
Carideo, who called most of the plays, be¬ 
lieves Kurth’s estimate is conservative. 
Whatever the count, with only five min¬ 
utes to go. Old 51 was the difference. In 
his game story, Robert Kelley of The New 
York Times wrote, “For one play March- 
mont Schwartz, Notre Dame’s left half¬ 
back. found the stage completely ar¬ 
ranged for him, and he ran 54 yards to a 
touchdown over turf that was as slippery 
as an ice rink-Schwartz went off tack¬ 

le. It was the perfect play toward which 
Notre Dame aims through all its games." 
Final score: Notre Dame 7. Army 6. 

To succeed with a play as shopworn 
as Old 51, a coach needs 11 good men. 
“Football is not and should not be a 
game for the strong and stupid," Rock¬ 
ne observed. "It should be a game for 
the smart, the swift, the brave and the 
clever boy.” In his theatrical moments 
away from the game. Rockne tolerated 
all sorts of entrepreneurs and toadies, 
but when it came to football, he was sus¬ 
picious. particularly of eager alumni who 
claimed they had just met Notre Dame’s 
next starting tackle in the person of a 
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neighborhood newsboy. “A coach with 
such keen sight would be more of a mar¬ 
vel than any player,” said Rockne. “The 
only man who can pick men by simply 
looking at them is a hotel night clerk, 
who is suspicious by nature of men with¬ 
out baggage.” 

Rockne's men came from near and 
far, from cities and hamlets, from high 
schools large and small. Some on ar¬ 
rival in South Bend were heralded stars, 
some were unsung. 

In the first two decades of this cen¬ 
tury. before recruiting and eligibility 
rules became stringent, there was an am¬ 
icable exchange of players between 
South Bend and the ivied East. Charles 
Crowley, who was later to become coach 
of Columbia, played for Notre Dame 
after playing for Harvard. Robert (Pete) 
Vaughan, the estimable Wabash coach, 
played for Notre Dame before playing 
for Princeton. 

But the East was not the only field 
Notre Dame recruiters plowed. Kurth 
was recruited from within a stone’s throw 
of the admissions office of the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin. As a high-schooler in 
Madison, he had been All-City for three 
years. He played freshman football at 
Wisconsin, but then quit school, disen¬ 
chanted by a chemistry professor who 
openly admitted downgrading jocks in 
his private war against athletic overem¬ 
phasis. A year and a half later, as Kurth, 
who was now planning to finish college 
without playing football, was on his way 
to reregister at Wisconsin, he was hailed 
by Badger Assistant Coach Tom Lieb. 
who had played for Rockne in ’21 and 
’22. Three days later Kurth had a scholar¬ 
ship at Notre Dame. 

T ake the case of Schwartz, an All- 
America halfback who still ranks 
as one of Notre Dame's top 
ground-gainers. He learned his football in 
Bay St. Louis. Miss., at St. Stanislaus, a 
tiny parochial school that many years lat¬ 
er produced Felix (Doc) Blanchard. Out 
of several dozen offers from schools as far 
away as Dartmouth. Schwartz accepted 
one from Loyola of New Orleans that was 
loaded with fringe benefits. A shipping 
tycoon named Blaise D’Antoni had de¬ 
termined that Loyola should become sort 
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of a Notre Dame du Bayou. To persuade 
Schwartz to go to Loyola, D’Antoni gave 
him a 10-day cruise to Havana and Hon¬ 
duras, promised him train fare home on 
weekends and free theater tickets and two 
suits of clothes a year, as well as room, tu¬ 
ition and board all the way through law 
school. On top of that, Schwartz would 
be given a law clerk’s job when his stud¬ 
ies were done. "We spent an awful lot of 
time on the football field.” Schwartz re¬ 
calls. "Then I found out that there were 
about 10 players on the squad who were 
taking only a one-hour course at night 
and were still eligible.... I wanted to 
leave after two weeks.” 

Compared to the manner in which he 
had been wooed by Loyola, Schwartz’ 
contact with Notre Dame had been scant 
indeed. There was no written promise of 
even free board or tuition; indeed, all he 
heard from the Irish was word passed 
along by an undergraduate that Rockne 
wanted him. In the winter of Schwartz’ 
one year in New Orleans. Rockne—ap¬ 
parently in a tampering mood—visited 
Loyola’s highly regarded coach, Clark 
Shaughnessy. Schwartz recalls that the 
Loyola squad was assembled to meet the 
great visitor, and when Rockne shook 
Schwartz’ hand, he stared at him intent¬ 
ly and said, “Why didn’t you show up 
last fall? You’re all set at Notre Dame. 
I’ll see you next fall.” 

In contrast to some other schools, the 
atmosphere at Notre Dame was definite¬ 
ly not the sort to delude a player about 
his own importance. Kurth remembers, 
"When I walked into the equipment 
room with 117 other Notre Dame fresh¬ 
men, I was given pants about four sizes 
wrong and a pair of very long shoes hand¬ 
ed down from the hamburger squad. I 
told them. ‘My God, I’ll have to take four 
steps to catch up with the toes of these 
things.’ ” Jim Crowley says, “The equip¬ 
ment manager would throw an athletic 
supporter over the counter at you, and if 
you pointed out that it would take an el¬ 
ephant to fill it, he’d say, ‘It’s the one 
Gipp used.’ ” In his freshman year Don 
Miller, another of the Four Horsemen, 
was more than a week late reporting for 
freshman practice because the supply 
room had run out of pieces of equipment 
in his size. It is the sort of thing a fresh¬ 
man should accept, but Miller could rea¬ 


sonably have taken offense. In the 13 
years before he entered Notre Dame, 
three of his brothers had given the school 
10 years of varsity service. 

Although its inducements were mod¬ 
est, Notre Dame got the talent Rockne 
wanted because he was a recruiter with 
imagination. Perhaps the most unusual 
of his recruits was Paul (Lefty) Castner, 
who had never played a minute of or¬ 
ganized football but was given a schol¬ 
arship by Rockne largely because he had 
won a kicking competition in France dur¬ 
ing World War I. "I was perfect mate¬ 
rial," Castner says. “Since I had never 
been coached, everything Rockne said 
was gospel.” Castner, an All-America 
fullback, is one of four Notre Dame men 
who played both with Gipp and with the 
Four Horsemen. Indeed, it was because 
Castner’s pelvis was cracked—and his ca¬ 
reer was ended—by a deliberate knee¬ 
ing in the 1922 Butler game that the 
Horsemen first played together as a var¬ 
sity backfield. 

Castner also was instrumental in find¬ 
ing a position for his coach. While Rock¬ 
ne was often getting jobs for others, in¬ 
cluding rival players and coaches, 
Castner landed part-time work for Rock¬ 
ne that doubled his annual earnings. In 
the late ’20s, while Castner was working 
for the Studebaker Corporation, he per¬ 
suaded Paul Hoffman, then vice-presi¬ 
dent for sales, to hire Rockne to give in¬ 
spirational talks to marketing personnel. 
By the time of his death, Rockne had 
been appointed director of sales promo¬ 
tion at Studebaker. Speaking on behalf 
of South Bend’s leading industrial firm 
was a perfect job for Rockne. Despite 
the legendary halftime talks and trans¬ 
parent inspirational devices he some¬ 
times employed, Rockne was a man who 
deeply respected the role he had been 
handed in life. Though he had received 
offers to coach at other colleges which 
would have more than doubled the 
$10,000 annual salary Notre Dame paid 
him, Rockne preferred to stay at the 
school he loved. 


Next week: Coles Phinizy concludes his 
examination of the Rockne legend and 
scrutinizes the Gipper, the player who 
became almost as mythical a figure as 
his coach. 
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by BYRON ROGERS 


THIS ANGLER CAUGHT A FISH SO LARGE 
THAT HE DIDN'T HAVE TO LIE ABOUT IT 


Alec Allen made the front page of our 
local paper, the Carmarthen Journal , 
three times. The second time was when 
he died in March of 1972. Alongside the 
brief obituary was a photograph of a 
small man wearing a Fair Isle pullover 
and baggy trousers as he slouched against 
the base of a railroad trestle, his hands 
in his pockets, a cigarette in his mouth. 
It was a typical ’30s snapshot, except for 
one thing: a fish dangling from the tres¬ 
tle. At first glance it looked like the big¬ 
gest herring in history. It was a good four 
feet longer than Allen was tall. Closer 
study revealed that size was not the fish's 
only unique quality: its head ended in a 
dark snout and its body appeared to be ar¬ 
mored. But it was not merely the crea¬ 
ture’s unusual appearance that lent a 
strangeness to the photo. Behind Allen 
and the fish were a farm gate and. be¬ 
yond that, a field. What was the news¬ 
paper reader to make of a man posing in 
a Welsh farmyard alongside something 
of the size and conformation of a shark? 

Allen again made the Journal three 
weeks later when his friends scattered his 
ashes in the River Towy, where he had 
fished all his life. The location was of his 
choosing. It was the spot where. 40 years 
earlier. Allen had landed the largest fish 
ever caught in a British river. 

There is an Angler's Prayer one still 
comes upon occasionally, painted on old 
mugs in fishing inns. 

LORD, GRANT THAT I’MAY CATCH A 
FISH SO BIG THAT EVEN I, 

WHEN SPEAKING OF IT AFTERWARDS, 
MAY HAVE NO CAUSE TO LIE. 

Allen did exactly that. He caught a fish 
so big that it would have taken two 
large men. their arms fully outstretched, 
to approximate its length But Allen did 
more than that. He had gone fishing for 
salmon that day but caught something 
so peculiar, so far removed from even 
the footnotes of angling, that a grown 
man who was present ran off shouting 
in horror across the fields. That was the 
first time Allen made the paper The edi¬ 


tion of July 29, 1933 reported that he 
had landed a mammoth sturgeon in the 
Towy near Carmarthen. 

Allen was a commercial traveler from 
Penarth in Glamorganshire. In his youth 
he was a well-known sportsman, and in 
later life he made something of a repu¬ 
tation as a hockey referee: he even of¬ 
ficiated at Olympic matches. In 1933 he 
was in his early 40s. one of that odd breed 
of innocents one comes upon in the lit¬ 
erature of the period, the sporting bach¬ 
elor. His great delight was fishing. 

At the time, Allen was a salesman for 
a firm of fishing-tackle manufacturers. 
His father, also an avid fisherman, was a 
traveler for a wallpaper firm. The two of 
them somehow managed to make their 
rounds m the same car. Their commer¬ 
cial beat was West Wales, an area con¬ 
centrated around the rivers Wye, Teify 
and Towy, and it was well known that 
their business trips were scheduled to 
facilitate their fishing. Off they went, 
their car full of tackle and wallpaper, on 
journeys perfectly arranged so that the 
stopovers occurred at inns beside fishing 
rivers. The traveling may have been a 
bit strenuous on those days when the 
wallpaper shops to be visited were at a 
distance from the best fishing spots, but 
the Allens hardly seemed to mind. 



Their favorite river was the Towy, 
which ambled through an 18th-century 
world of ruined castles and rounded hills 
until it reached Carmarthen. The Allens 
had rented a stretch of the Towy. up¬ 
stream from the town, that included some 
of the deepest pools. The summer of 1933 
was a dry one, and the water level was un¬ 
usually low One July evening, while 
walking along the riverbank, the young¬ 
er Allen saw enormous waves abruptly 
cross one of the pools. It puzzled him at 
the time, but when he told a friend about 
it later, Allen had no suspicion that the 
waves might have been made by a living 
thing. But it was 15 miles to the sea, and 
tidal water ended two miles downriver 
from the pool. A few evenings later. Al¬ 
len and a fishing companion, Edwin 
Lewis, returned to the spot. Allen began 
fishing. He soon felt a slight tug on his 
line He pulled on it but to no effect. 

David Price, a friend of Allen, re¬ 
counted a description of this moment 
given him by Allen. "Alec thought he’d 
hooked a log,” Price said. "He couldn't 
see what it was. except that it was some¬ 
thing huge in the shadows. Then the log 
began to move upstream.’’ A faint smile 
came over Price’s face. "Now Alec, he 
knew that logs don’t move upstream." 

Though he had eliminated a log as a 
possibility. Allen still had no idea of what 
was on the end of his line. A more imag¬ 
inative man might have become terrified 
at that moment, because Allen’s line was 
jerking rapidly and was under greater 
force than he had ever known before. 
He had hooked something that moved 
with the strength of a shark. Allen played 
his catch for 20 minutes, letting the line 
out when it swam away from him. re¬ 
treating up the bank to take up the slack 
when it came back. Because of the low 
water, there was no deep channel out of 
the pool: had there been, no salmon line 
would have held the catch. 

Then Allen saw it. The maddened 
creature suddenly leaped out of the wa¬ 
ter and crashed into a shallow run. where 
it lay, partially exposed. A startled by¬ 
stander ran off shouting for his life, but 
Allen and Lewis sprang into action. Lew¬ 
is ran forward with a steel gaff. He stuck 
it into the fish, but the fish moved, 
straightening the gaff. Then the great tail 
flicked up and struck Lewis, throwing 
him up the bank There was a large rock 
on the bank. Allen dropped his rod, 
grabbed the rock and lurched into the 
continued 
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Chicago, IL 60*80 

3. Sweepstakes closes October 31. 
1979. Entries must he received b\ 
closing date. Entries become 
property of Scholl. Inc. None will 


ubstitutions 

or transfers. Winners ssill he drawn 
at random bv Product Exposure. 
Inc., an independent judging firm. 
Odds of winning are determined by 
the number of qualifying entries 
received. Judges' decision is final. 

5. Sweeps!aketopen to L'.S. residents 
except where prohibited, restricted 
or taxed bv lass. Scholl employees, 
advertising ..genes, judges and 
immediate families are not eligible. 
Winner* required to execute 
affidavit of cligibilitv ansi release. 
One prise per person. 

6. .-Ml taxes are winners’ responsi¬ 
bility. Travel accommodations arc 

list, send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Scholl Sweepstakes cA> 
Product Exposure, Inc.. II East 
Hubbard St.. Chicago. IL6sV.ll, 












































YOUR F££T WEREN'T DESIGNED 
TO TAK£ WS KIND OF PUN/SHMFNT. 



SCHOU SPORTS CUSHIONS ART 


The constant pounding of 
running, fast starts and stops 
can be murder on your feet. Now 
an amazing insole called Sports 
Cushions'” can actually help 
protect your feet from abuse. 

A job your shoes only start. 

A SPECIAL MATERIAL 
_ is the secret. _ 

A unique new lightweight 
material called Poron * is the 
secret of Sports Cushions. 

It can absorb nearly twice the 
shock that sponge or latex 
absorbs. 

Yet Sports Cushions are 
surprisingly thin, lightweight, 
and sized to fit your shoes. 

my SOFTEN WE POUHdINC 

AND ABSORB TNE SHOCK. 

If you run or play on hard 
surfaces, you’ll find that Sports 



‘Poron is a registered 
trademark of Rogers Girporation. 


Cushions make a big 
difference. By absorbing the 
shock, and cushioning your 
feet against impact. 

THEY HELP PREVENT 
BUSTERS AND CALLOUSES. 

Sports Cushions are soft 
to help prevent callouses and 
blisters. And they absorb 
perspiration. So you 
play in cushioned 
comfort. No matter 
how long you play. 

Stop letting 
your feet take the 
beating. 

Experience the 
difference Sports 
Cushions can 
make. 

Look for them 
in special displays. 



myFtNiSH THE JOB yOOR SHOES ONLy START. 

©l979Sth.»ll, Iik 















Announcing the most important 
advancement in microwave ovens in .years... 

Amana TOUCHMATIC IK 

/ ^ci da? a n & v 

MICROWAVE »OVEN 

ROTAWAVE Cooking System 



Another Amana first 
. . . exclusive Amana 
Rotuwave C ookinu S>stem. 

A rotating Shower of Power 
that cooks more cxenlx . . . 
and cooks ntosl foods 
faster than exer before. 

Because the Amana 
Rotawase .system uses a 
rotating antenna which 
beams microwave energ) 
directly at food in a 
uniform, rotating pattern. 

The results arc remarkable: 

Foods cook more evenly, more conveniently 
Virtually all foods . . . large or small . . . cook 
more uniformly throughout. Even multiple 
items like rows of cookies bake more evenly 
than ever before. And most foods require no 
turning because the Rotuwave antenna 
constantly rotates the microwaves through 
the food. 

Saves energy, too! Cooks almost everything 
with 50'’,; to 75",; less electricity than a 
conventional electric range. 


Features that make the 
Amana Touchmatic II'" 
the most advanced 
RadarangeOven ever made. 

• Cooks by time. 

• Cooks to selected 

• Holds food at 
temperature to 
tenderize even 
economy cuts of meat. 

• Defrosts and cooks by 
memory. 

• Automatic Start Time. 

• 700 watts of cooking power. 

• Wide range of Cook malic 1 " cooking speeds. 

• Stainless steel interior. 

Cleanup is a snap. 

• So automatic, it even 
remembers the time of day. 

PROVEN SAFETY 

Amana is the only microwave oxen manufacturer 
to be granted a U S. Government exemption 
from the regulation requiring the display of a 
safety warning label. 


6 3 0 


If it doesn't sa> Amana -it's not a /da r a e 

Amana Refrigeration. Inc., Dept 752. Amana. Iowa 52204 [ A Raytheon Company.| 


Join the Payroll Savings Plan. 



Take stock in America. 

With higher paying US Savings Bonds 

Relieves Tormenting Rectal Pain 
And Itch, Helps Shrink Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 

...Due to inflammation. Gives prompt, temporary relief 
from such burning itch and pain in many cases. 


The burning itch and pain caused by 
inflammation in hemorrhoidal tissues 
can cause much suffering. But there is 
an exclusive formulation that in many 
cases gives prompt relief from this itch 
and pain. It helps shrink swelling of 
such tissues caused by inflammation. 


Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa¬ 
tients reported similar successful re¬ 
sults in many cases. This medication is 
available at drug counters everywhere, 
under the name Preimrutiov // '. 

There’s no other formula like Prepa¬ 
ration H. Ointment or suppositories. 


YESTERDAY continued 

water to beat the fish on the head with 
it. He struck again and again before the 
creature finally died. When the battle was 
over, the two men looked down at the 
fish in complete bewilderment. Neither 
had any idea what it was. 

A more immediate problem was how 
to gel it out of the river. Allen hurried 
to a nearby farm and asked lo borrow a 
horse and cart. The farmer asked why 
Allen said he had caught a fish. After fur¬ 
ther explanations, the farmer, the farm¬ 
er’s family, his dogs and his horse and 
his cart all proceeded to the river. So 
did much of the local citizenry. 

“Alec came running to my house.” re¬ 
called Price, who lived nearby. “I’d never 
seen him look so excited. He said over 
and over, ‘I’ve caught something this time 
you’ll never beat.’ I went back with him. 
and they’d got it up on that trestle. Peo¬ 
ple were coming in cars and carts. They 
were even ferrying children across the 
river. It had these big scales, I remem¬ 
ber. and was very slimy. It was black and 
white in color. No. I wasn't frightened,” 
Price added patiently. “It was dead.’’ 

As the crowd gathered, it was deter¬ 
mined that the fish was a sturgeon. Then 
someone remembered that, by ancient 
law, a sturgeon had to be offered to the 
king before an angler could keep it. A 
telegram was sent to Buckingham Pal¬ 
ace the next morning, and a stiff little 
reply came back saying that His Majesty 
was not in residence. So Allen sold the 
fish to a man from Swansea, who paid 
£2 10 shillings for it, about $10. That 
worked out to something like a penny, 
ha’penny a pound. (Forty years later Al¬ 
len’s friends were still bitter about the 
price. Salmon at the time was two shil¬ 
lings and sixpence, or 52e per pound.) 
The fish by then had been found to weigh 
388 pounds and to be nine feet, two inch¬ 
es long, with a girth of 59 inches. It is 
still the largest fish ever caught in a Brit¬ 
ish river. There was so much caviar in 
the sturgeon that it spilled out onto the 
farmyard, where the pigs ate it. For them, 
life was never the same again. 

According to Price, Allen, who fished 
until his death at age 77 in 1972, seldom 
mentioned his record sturgeon in his lat¬ 
er years. “The few times he did was when 
he heard anglers going on about their 
catches,” Price said. “Then Alec would 
say very quietly, ‘Well, this was the 
biggest I ever caught,’ and show the pho¬ 
tograph of him and his fish. And then 
they'd say. ‘Good God.’ ” ekd 



































Toast the1980Winter Games 
with the Official Olympic Mug. 



Here’s yourchance to be part of 
the 1980‘American” Winter Olympics at Lake Placid. 


When you contribute $25 or more to the 
Lake Placid Olympic Organizing Committee, we’ll 
send you this beautifully crafted mug free. 

Made of Armetale®, a special metal alloy 
created to hold the cold, this mug is specially 
authorized to bear the official emblem of the 
XIII Olympic Winter Games. It's our way of 
thanking you for your support. 


These handsome commemorative mugs are 
sure to become valued collectors' items, so 
please act promptly. 

Support the “American" Winter Olympics 
with your donation, and raise a toast to 
yourself with your official Winter Olympic 
mug. After all, you helped make it possible. 


Please clip and send with your check to: 

Winter Olympic Mug Offer 



P.O. Box 151. Lake Placid, New York 12946 


(please print clearly) 

1 want to help ensure a successful 1980 '•American” Olympic 
Winter Games at Lake Placid in February. 

Please send me: Winter Olympic mug(s)— 

($25 donation, U.S. Dollars lor each) 





Enclosed is my check or money order made payable to “Lake 
Placid Olympic Mug Offer". 

State 



Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
















The Zambezi shark ol South 
Atnca stalks its prey . . 


One of the killers you’ll encounter in 

DANGEROUS SEA CREATURES 


Photograph by 
Valerie Taylor 


Razor-edged 
tooth of a 
great white 


The great white. most feared of the 
ocean's predators. He grows to a 
length of 21 feet, and to a weight of 
three tons. His teeth measure a full 
two inches, and are replaced, when 
damaged, within 24 hours. His acute 
sense of smell can detect one ounce 
of fish blood in one million ounces of 
water. His nerve endings can pick up 
erratic vibrations-such as those of a 
swimmer in trouble—at a distance of 600 
feet. I he great white claimed the lives of 
thousands of shipwreck victims during 
World War II. yet mosl attacks take place 
in waist-deep water! You've heard the myths 
about the great white shark ..now. read the 
stranger-than-fiction truth about the deadli¬ 
est of all sharks in Dangerous Sea Crea¬ 
tures It’s your first volume in the WILD. 
WILD WORLD OF ANIMALS library, based 
on the popular Time-Life Television series. 

The great white is only one of the terrify¬ 
ing inhabitants of the deep In Dangerous 
Sea Creatures, yours for 10-day free trial, 
you'll discover 

• an electric ray, capable of stunning its prey 
with a charge of up to 200 volts 


• the sea wasp, whose venom is so potent, 
it can paralyze the heart of a man within 
minutes after entering his bloodstream 

• the giant grouper, reportedly capable of 
swallowing a diver whole' 

• the barracuda, whose stealthy approach 
and needle-sharp teeth make him more 
feared than the shark in some waters 

Embark on an action-photo tour of the 
treacherous undersea world More than 125 
incredible full-color photographs (many of 
them taken at the risk of life and limb) give 
you a close-up view of the ocean's monsters 
second only to actually confronting them 

FREE Jumbo Wall Chart of Killer Sharks 
is yours if you order Dangerous Sea Crea¬ 
tures now. 31 Vi ”-by-23" and suitable for 
framing, the chart features detailed, full- 
color illustrations of eight notorious man- 
eaters—plus facts about their habitats, 
maximum sizes and identifying traits 

The chart is yours to keep, just for exam¬ 
ining Dangerous Sea Creatures for 10 days 
free. Mail our card today. Or write Time-Life 
Television, Time & Life Building, Chicago. 
Illinois 60611. 








Discover the action • photo 
excitement of 


Wild,Wild World 
ofAnimals ■ 


Based on the award-winning Time-Life Television show,' 
the WILD, WILD WORLD OF ANIMALS library takes you 
on an astonishing photographic safari to the most action- 
packed places on earth. You'll roam jungles and plains 
in The Cats to watch cheetahs, leopards and lions hunt, 
fight and struggle for survival. You'll learn the astonish¬ 
ing secrets of man's closest kin when you enter the 
world of Monkeys and Apes. Future volumes in the series 
will introduce you to all of the animal kingdom's most 
fearsome and fascinating creatures. Each will feature 
125 brilliant, full-color action close-ups of animals In their 
natural habitats, as well as a thoroughly-researched text 
that will reveal their habits as never before. To examine 
your first volume. Dangerous Sea Creatures, for 10 days 
free, mail the attached postage-paid card today! 


Dangerous Sea Creatures, your introduc¬ 
tory volume in the WILD, WILD WORLD 
OF ANIMALS, will bring you face-to-face 
. with: Sharks • Rays • Skates • Sawfish 
Octopuses • Squids • Electric Eels • 
Sea Snakes • Sea Monsters • Poisonous 
and Venomous Fish 


Each volume in the series will include: 

• Some 15,000 words of text 

• 128 pages, beautifully hardbound In large 
9'/4 by 10% inch format 

• More than 125 full-color photographs 

• Extensive anthology 
of animal writing 


TOMSiW 


Mail card today! 

i or write Time-Life Books 
L Time & Life Bldg 
£ Chicago. III. 60611 


.. and bites a young 
gray shark in preparation 
for devouring it. 




Other Land G 


-Dangerous 


Dangerous 
Sea Creatures 
for 10 days 
free! 











\\ r c arc proud of the birthplaces of our children, 
the grapes of Almaden. 


On our clussic varietal wines, 
you will find the birthplaces of our 
children. The grapes of Almaden. 

For example, on our Pinot 
Chardonnav, you will see the 
name San Benito. And on our 
Cabernet Sauvignon —the name 
Monterey. These are among some 
of the finest wine-growing areas 



( Alimnicn Vineyards. Inc. 1979 
San .lose. California 


in the world. And we are very 
proud to show their names on our 
labels. 

We invite you to enjoy the in¬ 
comparable quality this special 
care brings to our classic varietal 
wines. An incomparable quality 
you will find in our entire family 
of Almaden wines. 




FOB THE RECORD 

A roundup of tfco woofc Aug. 27-Sopt. 2 

Compiled by ROGER JACKSON 


PRO FOOTBALL— Rookie Running Back Jerry Eckvood 
rambled for a dub-record 121 yards and Quarterback 
Doug Williams threw two touchdown passes as Tampa 
Bay opened its NFL season with a 31-16 victory over 
crippled Detroit. The Buccaneers also established a sin¬ 
gle-game club record for rushing yardage with 229 The 
Lions, whose starting Quarterback Gary Damclsor was 
knocked out of the lineup indefinitely by a knee injury 
suffered in Detroit's preseason finale, then lost backup 
Quarterback Joe Reed with a pulled groin muscle in 
the third quarter against Tampa Bay. In Washington. 
Earl Campbell plunged over from three yards out with 
1:57 remaining as Houston came from behind to beat 
the Redskins 29-27. Campbell, who earlier had scored 
on a 13-yard run, rushed for 166 yards on 32 carries. 
Larry Csonka bulled for 87 yards, including the win¬ 
ning touchdown with 6:29 left, as Miami edged Buffalo 
9-7. In Philadelphia. Ron Jaworski’s two touchdown 
passes to 6' 8" Harold Carmichael, and barefooted 
rookie Kicker Tony Franklin’s first NFL field goal 
highlighted the Eagles' 23-point second quarter, they 
hung on to beat the Giants 23—17. Tommy Kramer threw 
four second-half touchdown passes to Ahmad Rashad 
to rally Minnesota to a 28-22 victory over San Fran¬ 
cisco. In New Orleans, reserve Running Back James 
Mayberry intercepted a desperation pass from Pinter 
Russell Erxleben and raced six yards for a TD at 8:22 
in overtime to lead the Falcons to a 40-34 win over the 
Saints. Dallas won its 15th straight season-opening 
game, a 22-21 thriller over St. Louis on Rafael Sep- 
lien's 27-yard field goal with 1:16 left. In Chicago Bob 
Thomas kicked a pair of field goals and Walter Payton 
rushed for 125 yards as the Bears defeated Greet Bay 
6-3. Cleveland's Don Cockroft kicked a 35-yard field 
goal with four seconds left in regulation lime and then 
booted a 27-yardcr at 14:45 in sudden death to glse the 
Browns a 25-22 win over the Jets. Norris Wcese's six- 
yard touchdown pass to Dave Preston and Jim Tur¬ 
ner's 37-yard field goal paced the Broncos to a 10-0 
victory over Cincinnati. In Los Angeles. Ken Stabler ral¬ 
lied Oakland from a 14-0 deficit with a pair of scoring 
passes to Raymond Chester and another to Derrick 
Ramsey as the Raiders beat the Rams 24-17. San Di¬ 
ego spoiled Seattle's home opener by trouncing the Sea- 
hawks 33-16. Clarence Williams rushed for two touch¬ 
downs. Rolf Bcnirschke kicked four field goals, anc Dan 
Fouts passed for 224 yards. In Kansas City. Ted Me- 
Knight ran for two touchdowns as the Chiefs beat Bal¬ 
timore 14-0 (page 20). 

GOLF— MARK O'MEARA of St. Charles, III defeated de¬ 
fending champion John Cook of Dublin. Ohio 8 md 7 
in the final match to win the U.S. Amateur chimpi- 
onship in Cleveland (page 84). 


HOWARD TWITTY shot a final-round, four-under- 
par 67 to win the $275,000 B.C. Open in Endicott, N.Y. 
by a stroke over Tom Purtzer. Twitty's 72-hole score 
was 270,14 under par. 

HARNESS RACING— LEGEND HANOVER ($7.80). 
driven by George Sholty. won the second leg of trot- 
ting's Triple Crown, the 54th Hamblctonian in Du 
Quoin, 111., in straight heats. The 3-year-old's times for 
his two trips over the one-mile course were 1:57 and 
1:56V, (page 24). 

HORSE RACING-BOWL GAME ($3.40). Jorge Velas¬ 
quez up. scored a 4 |A-length victory over Young Bob in 
the $132,100 Arlington Handicap. The 5-year-old was 
timed in 2.3255 for tbc mile and a half. 

MOTOR SPORTS—KENNY ROBERTS of Modesto. 
Calif, picked up 10 points to clinch his second con¬ 
secutive world 500-cc motorcycle championship by driv¬ 
ing his Yamaha to third place in the French Grand 
Prix at Le Mans. BARRY SHEENE of Britain won the 
race on a Suzuki. 

BOBBY UNSER averaged 145.795 mph in a Penske 
RC7 to win the CART-sanctioned $294,000 California 
500 at Ontario (Calif.) Motor Speedway for the third 
time. 

SOCCER—NASL: John Gmja scored a goal at 3:31 of 
the decisive mini-game to lead Tampa Bay to a 1-0 vic¬ 
tory over San Diego and a 2-1 victory in their Amer¬ 
ican Conference samiflnal playoff. The Rowdies had tied 
the series and forced the 30-minute mini-game earlier 
in the evening with a 3-2 victory over the Sockers. Jan 
VanDerVecn had the game-winning goal on the first at 
tempt of a shoot-out. San Diego defeated Tampa Bay 
2-1 in the opening match of the series, on Leonardo 
Cuellar's goal with 1:10 remaining to play. Tampa Bay 
will face National Conference champion Vancouver in 
this week's Soccer Bowl. The Whilccaps advaaced to 
the title pro* by upsetting the defending two-time 
champion Cosmos two games to one in their semifinal 
series (page 28). 

ASL: California and Sacramento tied 0-0 in the first 
game of their two-game Western Conference semifinal 
playoff series. 

TENNIS—Seven of the top eight seeds in both the men's 
and women's divisions advanced to the fourth round of 
the U.S. Open championships in Rushing, N.Y. The ex¬ 
ceptions were eighth-seeded Victor Pecci, who lost 6-3 
6-2,6-4) in the third round to Johan Krick. and seventh- 


seeded Wendy Turnbull, who was also defeated in the 
third round, 7-5. 6-2 by Kathy May Teacher. Other 
male seeds to fall were No. 12 Wojtek Fibak, No. 15 
Adriano Panatta and No. 16 John Alexander. Other 
seeded women players who lost were No. 13 Sue Bar¬ 
ker. No. 14 Pam Shriver, No. IS Ann Kiyomura and 
No. 16 Betty Stove. 

TRACK B FIELD—With injured world-record holder Se¬ 
bastian Coe of England watching from the stands, coun¬ 
tryman STEVE OVETT ran a 3:49.6 mile, the third 
fastest ever, in an international meet in London Ovett's 
time was .6 of a second off the mark set by Coe fix 
weeks ago in Oslo. 

VOLLEYBALL—IVA: The Tucson Sky won the league 
title by upsetting defending champion Santa Barbara 
on the road. After the Spikers had defeated Tucson in 
four games to even the series at a match apiece, Tucson 
jumped to a 6-0 lead in an extra lie-breaking game and 

coasted to a 12-5 victory. 

MILEPOSTS—FIRED: DANNY OZARK. 55, as man¬ 
ager of the Philadelphia Phillies. During seven seasons. 
Ozark guided the Phillies to a 594-510 record and three 
National League Eastern Division championships, in 
1976. -77 and '78. DALLAS GREEN. 45. the director 
of Philadelphia's minor league system, was named 
interim manager. 

RETIRED: JIM OTIS. 31. Sl Louis Cardinal running 
back who was the team's alltime leading rusher. An All- 
America at Ohio State in 1969, Otis gained 4,350 yards 
and scored 19 touchdowns in a nine-year pto career 
that included two seasons with Kansas City. He holds 
Cardinal records for rushing attempts (1,011). yardage 
(3,863) and 100-yard games (nine). 

DIED: AARON ROSENBERG. 67. an All-America 
guard at USC in 1932 and '33 and member of the '32 na¬ 
tional championship team coached by Howard Jones: 
of a stroke: in Torrance. Calif. 


CREDITS 

«—Stove Monarty; WU»—Rich Clarkson; *a—Heinz 
Kluetmeier; as— Walter looss Jr.: 2*M— Eric Schweik- 
ardt (left). Steve Goldstein: imp—M anny Millan (left). 
John McDermott: JO-^John McDermott; »—Peter 
Read Miller (left). Walter looss Jr: sejz—Carl Iwasa- 
ki: sajp—Steve Schapiro: «04i—(clockwise from top) 
Evelyn Floret Bob Straus Jr. Jerry Cebluck. Barry Stov¬ 
er; **—(clockwise from top left) Bob Straus Jr.. Eve¬ 
lyn Floret. Bob Straus Jr.. Mike Maple: epee—illus¬ 
trations by Mike Ramus: tt—Terry Smith, ae—Tony 
Tom8ic: eo—Heinz Kluetmeier; iis—iitustraton by 
Dlckren Palulian. 12a— Brian Weidenbecher (1) 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



KIRSTEN WENGLER 

Minnetonka, Minn 

Kirsten, 14, holds six 
state AAU age-group 
swimming records, four 
set at the Minnesota long- 
course championships: 
the 100-mcter freestyle 
(59.76). 400 freestyle 
(4:30.46), 200-meter IM 
(2:30.78) and 400 IM 
(5:21.94). 



RICHARD SENGPIEL 

AnON 

Richard, a 15-year-old 
ninth grader, defeated 
nine regional champions 
to capture the Duncan 
Yo-Yolympics in Gumee, 
III. He amassed 275 of a 
possible 280 points, while 
doing five compulsory 
tricks and a two-minute 
freestyle routine. 



ADELINE 8IAGIOTTI 

Holyoke. Mass. 

Biagiotti. 71, his shot 
three holes in one since 
March. The first came on 
the 113-yard 9th hole at 
the Pine Crest Club in 
Largo, Fla.; the other two 
occurred on the 9th and 
16th holes at Holyoke's 
Wyckoff Park Country 
Club. 


HERSCHEL WALKER 

WUCHTSVILLE, Ga. 



Herschcl, a Johnson County High senior, won four 
events to lead the Trojans to the state Class A track 
title, while his sister Veronica, the first female to get a 
track scholarship to the University of Georgia, won 
two events to pace Johnson County to third place in 
the girls’ championships. Herschcl won the 100-yard 
dash (9.8), the 220 (21.8) and the shotput (51'H"). 
Veronica won the 100 (II.I) and the 220 (24.01) and 
was second in the long jump, an event in which she 
holds the state record. 



LIONEL WASHINGTON 

LurcitEK. La. 

Washington, an 18-year- 
old cornerback who will 
attend Tulanc, irterccpt- 
ed four passes, returning 
two of them for touch¬ 
downs, in Icadingthe East 
to a 31 -0 victory over the 
West in the state high 
school all-star game in 
Baton Rouge. 
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Getacai! 

Buy a car, truck or van. Get a great deal... 






Dodge Van 


Dodge Sportsman 






































Get a check. 

and a $400 check from Chrysler. 



Chrysler Corporation announces the S400 cash rebate. 

See your Dodge or Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. Make your best deal 
on any one of these cars, trucks or vans...and Chrysler Corporation will 
top it with a $400 check sent directly to you. 

Get a car.. .get a check. Get a truck.. .get a check. Get a van.. .get a 
check. 

Now is the time to buy. See your Dodge or Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealer. This could be the deal of your lifetime. 

Check it out! 

For higher gasoline mileage, come to 
Chrysler. Chrysler Corporation is No. 1 in 
gas mileage of the Big 3* 


CHRYSLER 


Dodge 


Vlymoutli 


•Based on projected 1979 Corporate Average Fuel Economy ratings. 


Get a great deal. 
Come to Chrysler. 


















Edited by GAY FLOOD 


TOED YOU SO 

Sir: 

I guess Pittsburgh Coach Chuck Noll, Phil¬ 
adelphia Coach Dick Vermeil and New Or¬ 
leans Coach Dick Nolan have more faith in 
their rookie kickers than Si's Joe Marshall 
has ( Trying To Get Their Feet in the Door. 
Aug. 27). Pittsburgh gave the ax to Roy Gere- 
la despite his two 48-yarders, Philadelphia cut 
veteran Nick Mike-Mayer and New Orleans 
is going to stick with Russell Erxleben for 
punting and placekicking. To clear up Mar¬ 
shall’s question about which town Matt Bahr 
will see Tony Dungy in, it will be San Fran¬ 
cisco. Dungy was dealt by the Steelcrs to the 
49ers for a future draft choice! 

Sean Cronin 
Buffalo 

TITLE SEARCH 

Sir: 

Once again Frank Deford has written an 
accurate and to-the-point review of one of 
Hollywood’s sports movies. North Dallas 
Forty (Movies, Aug. 27). However, I was sur¬ 
prised that a writer as sharp as Deford was 
baffled that there is “never any explanation 
of what the ‘forty’ refers to” in the title of 
the movie. North Dallas was the location of 
the Cowboys’ practice facilities, and 40 was 
the number of players on an NFL roster when 
Peter Gent wrote the book. 

Gary Goldsmith 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Sir: 

I have just reread for the fourth time your 
review of North Dallas Forty. It is by far the 
worst review of a good movie I’ve ever read. 
Also, the title, as most people figured out quite 
easily, refers to a cattle ranch: as in “Go round 
up the strays in the north forty.” 

Wally Hall 
Arkansas Democrat 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Sir: 

North forty means the north 40 acres, as 
any farm boy knows. 

Kelley Thomas 
San Diego 

• Reader Goldsmith has it right; there were 
40 players and they practiced in North Dal¬ 
las. Author Gent adds that he also intended 
a modest double entendre on the old joke: 
“My daddy’s got a little farm in Texas. Forty 
acres. Downtown Dallas.”—ED. 

SCHMIDTS HIT 

Sir: 

In his article An Ongoing Fungoer (Aug. 
27) Bill Colson states that although the roof 
of the Astrodome “remains a favorite target 


of fun-loving fungoers, it has never been hit 
during a game.” Correct me if I am wrong, 
but I believe Mike Schmidt of the Phillies 
did hit it a few years back with a ball that 
was described as the longest single ever. 

Kevin Voorhees 
Mount Holly, N.J. 

• Schmidt only came close, hitting a public- 
address loudspeaker suspended from the 
roof.—ED. 

BROKEN DREAM 

Sir: 

The story of Rick DeMoni ( The Golden 
Moment, Aug. 20) is incredible and appall¬ 
ing. After reading it, why would any young 
athlete with such an ailment want to risk a 
similar fate at the hands of U.S. Olympic 
Team physicians? Si’s fresh look at this sad 
tale reveals that at least two facts remain un¬ 
changed. First, DeMont never concealed his 
use of Marax—in fact, his listing of the med¬ 
ication as required was virtually ignored by 
the medical authorities. Second, by their 
claims of innocence through ignorance, the 
physicians involved seemed to show a lack of 
concern about DeMont’s illness and about the 
fact that the stress of such athletic compe¬ 
tition might even exacerbate his asthma. 

Let’s hope DeMont makes the 1980 Olym¬ 
pic Team and try to forget this sad incident, 
which is an embarrassment to our country 
and to our Olympic Team. 

Richard A. Goodman, M.D. 

Decatur. Ga. 

Sir: 

The implication in Jerry Kirshenbaum’sar¬ 
ticle is that Dr. Dan Hanley acted improp¬ 
erly, or at least incorrectly, in his handling of 
the Rick DeMont matter. The truth is that 
Dan Hanley is a good man who has dedi¬ 
cated his career and his life to helping young 
people. The only thing he ever asked of those 
whom he helped was that they be honest with 
him as well as with themselves. Perhaps this 
is really where DeMont stumbled. 

There are hundreds of men and women, 
myself included, who owe Dr. Hanley an im¬ 
measurable debt. As the college physician at 
Bowdoin, his wise counsel, his encourage¬ 
ment and his willingness to involve himself 
in our lives sustained many of us during our 
college careers. And his insistence on excel¬ 
lence and moral and intellectual honesty pro¬ 
vided us with the foundation upon which we 
could build successful lives. 

GerardO. Haviland 
Farmington, Conn. 

Sir: 

I am a 15-year-old above-average swim¬ 


mer who has a problem with asthma on oc¬ 
casion, and I often take the drug Marax to 
make breathing easier. I have found that when 
I take this drug before a meet, it does not 
give me extra strength. To the contrary, it 
sometimes makes me tired. The injustice done 
to Rick DeMont is unforgivable. 

Kevin Taylor 
Higganum.Conn. 

WORMS 

Sir: 

Although I’m not a sports fan, I am a reg¬ 
ular reader of SI. That is, I regularly read the 
contents page, looking for stories by Bil Gil¬ 
bert. He can take the most mundane of sub¬ 
jects—such as worms {They Crawl by Night. 
Aug. 27)—and produce an article that enlight¬ 
ens and entertains. I may still mutter “yecch" 
every time 1 come across an earthworm in 
my garden, but I will say it in a more re¬ 
spectful tone. Through Gilbert's writing. I 
have traveled to places I’ll never visit, have 
stood in awe of vistas I’ll never see and have 
become friends with people I’ll never meet. 
Few contemporary writers have held my in¬ 
terest—or earned my respect—as has Gilbert. 

Martha Griest 
Bendersville. Pa. 

STOCK ANSWER 

Sir: 

As you aptly pointed out in your wonder¬ 
ful Silver Anniversary Issue (Letter from 
the Publisher, Aug. 13), “Obviously the 
public wanted a ... literate sports weekly.” 
You’re right. Sports Illustrated is the epit¬ 
ome of a quality sports publication. 

You might imagine, then, the consternation 
of your discerning readers when the Aug. 27 
issue arrived with a number of the stories 
printed on uncoated, pulp-magazine-typc 
stock. A quality publication should have a 
quality look. Or at least there should have 
been an explanation for the change. 

DavidS. Kagan 
Grand Rapids 

• The change is only temporary. In May. a 
plant belonging to one of the primary man¬ 
ufacturers of the coated stock SI uses was 
closed by a strike, and a serious paper short¬ 
age was feared. To ensure having enough 
paper to continue publishing in the event of 
a prolonged shutdown (the strike lasted six 
weeks), we purchased a supply of supercal- 
endered, uncoated stock from producers out¬ 
side the U.S. It is that paper that is appear¬ 
ing in certain sections of the magazine.—ED. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York, New York. 10020. 
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Triumph. Only 3 mg. tar. 
And a taste good 
enough to stay with. 


Bead how new Flavor-Intensified “TViumph 

gives you surprisingly satisfying taste 
at only 3 mg. tar... one of the lowest 
tar levels in cigarettes. 

Triumph. The first and only cigarette that delivers 
good taste with only 3 mg. tar. 

If you’ve ever been disappointed 
by one of the very low tar ciga¬ 
rettes, you will understand why 
Triumph is quite an achievement. 

Even the draw is a surprise. 

The smoke comes through 
abundantly. The taste reaches 
you smoothly. Effortlessly. With 
none of the struggle you may 
have experienced in other very 
low tar brands. You don’t have to 
pull— you just puff on Triumph. 

No gimmicks, no miracles. 

No less remarkable than 
Triumph itself, is the technology 
that enabled us to build it. 

The crux of it: Instead of 
searching for some yet unimag¬ 
ined answer, Lorjllard scientists 
took a more sensible tack. 


Why not, they said, take everything we’ve learned 
about cigarettes, and push that technology farther 
than we ve ever pushed it before. 

Delivering taste, limiting tar. 

We found, for example, that combining two types of 
filter fiber produces the best 
combination of taste and draw. 

That tiny “vents” in the filter- 
rim smooth the taste. 

That lower-leaf tobaccos 
(shaded from the heat of the sun) 
tend to be milder and lower in tar 
than those at the top of the plant. 

In short, everything we could 
find that might intensify flavor at 
3 mg. tar, was built into Triumph. 

Taste you won't get tired of. 

What it all comes down to is 
this: Triumph is not one of those 
ultra low tars that spoil your 
pleasure by short-changing you 
on taste. 

Triumph, at only 3 mg. tar, 
is a cigarette with a taste you 
can stay with. So good, we 
believe you 'll never want to go 
back to your old cigarette. 



triumph: 

One of the lowest tar cigarettes you can smoke. 

The one with taste enough to stay with. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Regular and Menthol: 3 mg."tar"0.4 mg.nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 









Introducing the 26 Trinitron. 

His Mother was 19. His Father was 2L 


You're looking at the biggest television 
screen in America. The 26-inch Trinitron 
console (measured diagonally). 

But that's not the big news. The big 
news is it's a Sony. 

Because tor years, 19-inch and 2i-inch 
Sony Trinitrons (measured diagonally) have 
been regarded as the state of the art in tele¬ 
vision engineering. 

And we took all that accumulated 
knowledge and invented something called 
Velocity Modulation scanning. It's a Sony 
exclusive, a whole new technology that 
delivers a giant picture that has all the color 
accuracy and picture clarity that were only 
thought possible in much smaller sets. 

We also added our all-new Express 


Tuning keyboard and Express Commander 
remote control unit that let you tune in to 
the station you want instantly, at the touch of 
a button. 

There's even a digital readout of the 
station selection and the time of day. 

Finally, we wrapped everything in two 
of the most beautiful packages we've ever 
designed: hand-rubbed pecan veneer or 
elegant pearl white. 

The 26-inch Trinitron 

It's the biggest addition to what has 
become known as television's first family. 

SONY 

THE ONE AND ONLY 


Model shown KV-2643R 

©1979 Sony Corporal ion ol America SONY. Trinitron, Velocity Modulation. Express Tuning and Express Commander arc trademarks of Sony Corp 



























